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BLUE BLOOD AND RED: 


A TALE OF MADRID IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


By JonaTHaN Frexe Siinassy. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oxe fine evening in the spring, 
‘some years ago—how many it im- 
ports nobody to know—I was 
sauntering along the Puerta del 
Sol, near the Casa de Correos in 
the Spanish capital, the good city 
of Madrid. Of all the localities in 
the city in which a stranger can 
best study the lives and manners 
of the Madrilefios, commend me 
to the Puerta del Sol. There you 
will find every grade of society, 
every class of citizen—men of all 
businesses, and men of no business 
at all—traders, idlers, beggars, 
readers of journals, talkers of 
gossip, loungers, lovers—men, 
women, and children. Well, as 
I sauntered along with nothing 
particular to do or think of, I 
heard my name pronounced with 
an exclamation of surprise :— 

“ Hola! Sejior Slingsby ! Is that 
you? Valgame dios! what brings 
you here? Ave Maria Purissima ! 
but I am glad to see you.” 

I turned round and encountered 


the person whom of all in the 
world I least expected to see. 

“My dear Don Baltasar, what a 
happy rencontre! Why, I thought 


you were in New York by this time.” 
“Oh, no, I had to change my 


plans and come home. But what 
brings you here?” 

“Quien sabe,” 
knows.” 

“And what are you doing just 
now?” 

“Nose sabe. Nothing.” 

“Well, then, come along with 
me, and we shall dine at my club 
at the Casino in the Carrera San 
Jeronimo. Es casa de mucho aseo. 
It is a very comfortable house I 
can assure you. Vamos.” 

“Con todo mialma. With all my 
heart,” said I. So off we went. 

My friend, Don Baltasar de 
M——, was a merchant, a partner 
of a very distinguished house in 
Madrid, an intelligent and well-in- 
formed man, whose acquaintance I 
had made in London. He had 
travelled much, and had learned 
to divest himself of much of na- 
tional prejudice and national vain- 
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glory; to detect the shortcomings 
and failings of his own country- 
men, as well as to discover things 
in which other lands were superior 
to Spain ; and should these pages 
ever meet his eye—as it is not at 
all unlikely they may, seeing that 
he is a great lover of English 
periodical literature—I beg he will 
accept my best acknowledgments 
for the many favours he has ac- 
corded me, and will not consider 
the disclosures in the following 
tale as any breach of confidence. 
Amongst other obligations to Don 
Baltasar, I owe him that of pro- 
curing me admission as an hono- 
rary member into his club during 
my stay in Madrid. I found it a 
very agreeable lounge —a good 
table d’héte—English and French 
journals, and some very convers- 
able people. Many a time, as the 
shades of evening were deepening 
around us, Don Baltasar and I sat 
in the window which looked into 
the patio, in all the indolent luxury 
of Spanish life, inhaling tranquilly 
the mildest of cigaritos, and sipping 
the purest of red Valdepeiias, or 
a cool, delicious draught of Agraz 
mixed with Manzanilla wine. Ay 
de mi! that is all past and gone— 
a thing of memory for me now as 
I sit in. my lonely chambers; and, 
like all things of memory, tinged 
with more or less sadness. Well, 
on one of those evenings our con- 
versation turned upon the pride 
of the Spanish noblesse and the 
great estimation in which a Spanish 
hidalgo holds pure blood. 

“Aye, Sefior Slingsby,” said my 
friend, “we Castilians believe our 
sangre azul, our blue blood, to be the 
purest in the world. A Castellano 
viejo y rancio would not taint his 
stock with a drop from plebeian 
veins.” 

‘*Well,”. said I, “this is not, 
after all, a healthy state of things. 
Blood is a very good thing in its 
way, but, like many another good 
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thing, it may want renovating. We 
in England never let it grow too 
thick or stagnate; and the noble 
constantly renovates the vigour of 
his race by intermarriage with the 
healthful daughter of the class below 
him.” 

Don Baltasar smiled. “ And you 
do well,” said he. “Such things 
will now happen amongst us occa- 
sionally, and the progress of human 
thought is making inroads upon our 
ancient prejudices. But long ago a 
mésalliance of this kind was a rare 
occurrence. And a hidalgo who 
loved beneath him scarcely ever 
had the courage to sacrifice his 
pride to his passion, and many a 
tragic result followed from affection 
so placed.” 

My friend paused for a moment, 
and lapsed into thought—then he 
resumed: ‘I will tell you a story, 
for the truth of which I can vouch ; 
so fill your glass, and let us make 
another cigar—Echemos un cigarito.” 

Don Baltasar took out his little 
book of papel de hilo and rolled up 
a couple of cigaritos, as a Spaniard 
alone cando; and handing me one, 
he proceeded with his narration. 

“I presume, Sefior Slingsby, you 
have made yourself tolerably well 
acquainted with the Puerta del Sol 
before this? It is hard by, at the 
end of the street.” 

“That I have, Don Baltasar. It 
was my daily lounge before I met 


you there. I used to go there to 
learn life.” 
“Just so. Well, in the place 


that the Puerta del Sol now occu- 
pies there stood, nearly two centuries 
ago, the church of San Felipe, with 
its flight of steps in front. Then, 
as now, this spot was the great 
point of reunion for all the idlers 
and sharpers of the city—the gossip- 
ing corner for the whole court. In 
those days, I doubt not, San Felipe 
sufficed pretty well for such pur- 
poses; but now-a-days, my dear 
friend, our requirements are much 
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greater. Every café in our capital, 
every gabinete de lectura, every office 
of a public journal, may now, in a 
sense, be considered as a Puerta 
del Sol. I think, indeed, I may 
affirm, without any scruple of con- 
science, that the breaches of the 
eighth commandment (and I might 
throw in two or three others) which 
are committed at the present time 
within this our ‘muy noble, leal, 
imperial, coronada, y muy herioca 
villa de Madrid,’ as we pompously 
call it, are far more numerous than 
in the days to which I refer.” 

“A pleasant picture of your pro- 
gress in morality, Don Baltasar. 
I suppose it must be set down to 
the account of civilization.” 

“ Well, partly so, I believe. In 
fact, it is due to several causes. We 
have, for instance, in our days 
more Andalucians,morediplomaticos, 
more pretenders, more hunger—in 
fine, more population, and, as you 
say, more civilization, and therefore, 
more who are forced to live by their 
wits, than we had in those good 
old times I was speaking of. But, 
pido a usted mil perdones, Sefior 
Slingsby; I am philosophizing, in- 
stead of telling my story. 

“Well then, nearly two centuries 
ago when, as I said, Madrid could 
boast of fewer scoundrels than she 
can now, a man walked slowly and 
thoughtfully one morning up the 
flight of steps that led to the portico 
of the church of San Felipe. He 
was somewhat advanced in years, 
with hard and sharp features, so 
far as one could see them, for the 
upper part of his face was concealed 
by the leaf of his broad sombrero, 
which had neither ribbon nor lace, 
as a fashionable sombrero should 
have had; moreover, what could be 
seen of his face was anything but 
clean. His capa was of common 
baize, his doublet was of black 
cloth of a coarse, strong fabric, and 
his nether garments of the same, 
with a patch on each knee, very 
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skilfully put on. 


Upon the whole, 
Sefior Slingsby, you will admit that 
he had not much the appearance of 


a man of fashion. The beggars, or 
pordioseros, as we call them, who 
plied their vocation then upon the 
steps of San Felipe, as they do now 
at the Puerta del Sol, to the dis- 
gust and annoyance of all passers, 
looked at the old man contemp- 
tuously, as they asked him for 
alms. He gave a small coin to the 
most ancient of those nuisances, 
who scarcely deigned to acknow- 
ledge the charity with a grunt. As 
he passed each of the other mendi- 
cants, he courteously excused him- 
self in the conventional phrase with 
which a Spaniard from time imme- 
morial is wont to soften his refusal. 
‘Perdona vuestra merced por Dios, 
hermano '—‘ Brother, let your wor- 
ship pardon me, for God's sake.’ 
In return he received from each a 
contribution in the way of abuse. 
One called him a robber, another a 
Jew, a third a miser, and the rest, 
with their opprobrious epithets, 
chanted in chorus a complete 
litany of maledictions. He of the 
patched knees received these com- 
plimentary notices with profound 
silence, and wended his way to the 
top of the flight of steps. Upon the 
open space before the church stood 
a group of young fellows, evidently 
gentlemen of quality—fast young 
men: some of them lounging against 
the pillars of the portico, and all 
listening to the discourse of a 
brother worthy, a youth of very 
fashionable appearance, though his 
apparel looked a little the worse of 
the wear. The old man paused for a 
moment somewhat hesitatingly, then 
he advanced six or seven paces, with 
his sombrero in his hand, towards 
the orator; then he stepped back 
again, convinced that the caballeros 
did not, or would. not, take any 
notice of him. Thesubject of dis- 
cussion was the merits of a comedy 
of Calderon, which had been’ per- 
41—2 
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formed a day or two before at the 
palace of Buen Retiro. The speaker 
was delivering himself of a. critical 
analysis of the chief features of the 
composition, and pointing out, at 
the same time, at least as many 
faults in it as he discovered beauties. 
To prove all this satisfactorily to 
his auditory, he began to repeat 
some verses of the play, which he 
had picked up from the actors, and, 
designing to give an imitation of 
the action and style of one of the 
performers in a most effective pas- 
sage in the drama, he suddenly 
stepped two paces backwards, and 
flung out his right hand violently 
as if in the act of drawing his sword. 
The old man at the instant had just 
again approached him, and was 
patiently awaiting the conclusion of 
the critical dissertation. Accord- 
ingly, he had the good fortune to 
receive the booted heel of the 
caballero on a very tender corn that 
studded one of his toes, and to 
catch a blow from a clenched fist, 
emphatically planted between his 
nose and beard. The young critic 
turned round his face to see the 
person he had encountered, and 
beheld the old man, evidently the 
worse of the very impressive lecture 
on the drama. 

“THe youth recognized his pre- 
sence with an oath. 

** Ahi !Moncada ! was it thou that 
interrupted me? The devil take thee 
for a churl—thou art always ready 
enough with the ell-wand to mea- 
sure a lace ruffle, but it is plain 
thou canst not calculate the distance 
that should be kept between me 
and thyself.’ 

“The old man gulped down a sigh, 
for he felt keenly the double mean- 
ing of the youth's remark; how- 
ever, he contented himself with 
answering the caballero in a very 
submissive manner. 

“*«Sefior don Guzman, if your 
worship will be so good as to in- 
form me where and when it will be 
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possible for me to have the honour 
of an interview with you, without 
causing you any inconvenience, you 
will do me a favour for which 
I shall be grateful with all my 
heart.’ 

“** Por Dios!’ replied the youth, 
‘I had some notion, Moncada, of 
paying thee a visit this very day, be- 
cause, in fact, I must have a hun- 
dred ducats by night.’ 

“**T shall have them ready for your 
worship without fail,” said Mon- 
cada, this time giving vent to the 
groan which he had swallowed just 
before. ‘I presume your worship 
will honour me with a visit at night. 
I know very well that you would 
not be seen entering my house by 
day.’ 

‘“«*T will go to thee at night,’ re- 
plied Guzman, turning his shoulder 
coolly upon the old man. 

“«And hark’ee, Moncada, tell 
Beatriz I should wish to hear her 
sing @ new song.’ 

“Moncada made an obeisance to 
each of the young gentlemen of the 
group, who, by the way, had stood a 
little apart while the brief dialogue 
was going on between Guzman and 
him, and made haste to leave a spot 
where his presence was manifestly 
out of place. 

“* Gracias a Dios !’ exclaimed the 
old man, in a voice full of hope, 
when he was fairly out of their 
hearing, ‘God be praised! he has 
promised to come, at all events. So 
far it is well.” And in order to 
show his gratitude as he descended 
the steps, he bestowed a marvedi 
upon each of the pordioseros, who 
had a short time before vituperated 
him. The rascals received the alms, 
but according to their wont, they 
abused him as much as ever, wait- 
ing only till he was a little way re- 
moved from them to bestow upon 
him the epithets of usurer, mean 
dog, and hunchback. 

** Moncada did not hear them, and 
if he had done so the matter would 
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not have given him much concern ; 
and so he passed on his way out of 
the Puerta del Sol. 

“ Sefor, we will have another 
bottle of this Valdepeiias, if your 
worship has no objection.” 

* With all my heart,” said I. 

“That's a capital glass of wine 
—full-bodied, rich, and fruity,” said 
Don Baltasar, as he sipped the 
fresh importation and puffed his 
cigarito contemplatively for a 
moment. “It is not easy to 
procure a genuine cuero of it even 
in Madrid; you Londoners rarely, 
if ever, get such a thing in your 
city. Pues, Sejior, let us resume 
our narrative.” 

And my friend recommenced ac- 
cordingly. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MERCHANT AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


*‘No doubt, Sefior don Juanatan 
you are curious to know who this old 
man may be. He is not a very in- 
teresting person, you will say, with 
his sneaking manner, his patched 
garmént and dirty person, with all 
the humility of a poor man, and 
yet with certain indications of being 
a wealthy one. Well, then, let us 
follow his steps, and your curiosity 
shall soon be satisfied. He has 
turned into the Calle Mayor, the 
street that runs out of the Puerta 
del Sol in the opposite direction 
from that one in which we are now 
sitting. And now you may see him 
entering a shop there. It is thronged 
with persons who have come to pur- 
chase goods. He opens a passage 
for himself through them with as 
much rudeness as he had shown 
consideration and humility a little 
time before in front of the church 
of San Felipe. This shop and this 
house are his. You would make a 
very great mistake were you to ima- 
gine’ that the tienda of Moncada 
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was similar to those which you may 
now see in the same neighbour- 
hood. Very handsome indeed the 

are, but, if the truth must be told, 
immeasurably behind those of Lon- 
don and Paris (though I would not 
for the world hint such an opinion 
to the worthy Madrilefios who have 
never been out of Spain). In the 
shop with which we have now to do 
there were no commodious and ele- 
gant seats, no magnificent lamps, 
no mirrors, no pillars, no gilding, 
no carving, no marble pavement— 
nothing of the sort. It was simply 
an apartment, low, narrow, and 
dark, the walls of which, moreover, 
were very much discoloured. You 
had to descend three steps to reach 
the floor, which was laid down in a 
rude and uneven fashion, and, in- 
stead of a counter, there was only a 
large unpainted deal table, that 
looked like boards put together in a 
very slovenly manner. Such was a 
first class magasin des modes of that 
day in the capital of Spain, the 
mistress of two hemispheres, as our 
ancestors used to say. Neverthe- 
less, in this tienda were now con- 
gregated ladies of fashion in their 
farthingales, escorted by page and 
duejia; caballeros in the dress of 
their orders ; seamstresses, tailors— 
men and women, young and old. 
The moment Moncada made his 
appearance, the whole crowd of cus- 
tomers assailed him, clamorously 
demanding that he would serve 
them without further delay. The 
old man, in a peevish and noncha- 
lant manner answered them all, and 
went inside to take off his sombrero 
and capa. After a minute or two 
he appeared amongst the throng, 
with a little dirty, faded skull-cap 
pulled over his brows; and, having 
administered a buffet with the back 
of his hand upon the face of one of 
the apprentice lads that were arrang- 
ing the bales and parcels, he began 
to enquire of each of his customers 
what it was that he or she desired, 
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“* A muff of marten’s fur,’ said a 
sefiora, ‘show me the richest you 
have got.’ 

“<«T want silk stockings—of the 
best quality, mind,” said an ex- 
quisite young fop. 

“ Then came a babel of vociferous 
demands from all the rest—‘ Satin ! 
serge! camlet! silk! ribbons!’ 
And so on, through every article of 
dress. 

“*T wish ye were all with the devil, 
with your screaming,’ growled Mon- 
cada under his breath—‘ill betide 
your clamorous tongues!’ Then 
he called out, ‘Gently! gently !— 
every one in his turn—have patience 
—let me take my time—what good 
is being in a hurry?’ Such were 
the civility and politeness which 
the shopkeepers of Spain displayed 
in those times, when selling their 
goods to their customers. It is very 
different, Sefior Pedro, now-a-days. 
If Moncada were in a shop in Re- 
gent Street, or the Palais Royal, I 
don’t think he would earn garlic for 
his soup. Well, in fine, between 
scolding, and remonstrating, and 
chaffering, Moncada contrived at 
last to satisfy the wants of every 
one, making in most cases each pay 
whathe demanded. By the time he 
had cleared his shop of all buyers, 
it was near dinner time. So he 
closed the door of the tienda for the 
midday meal and the siesta, and 
went upstairs to see his daughter. 

“ Moncada was a wealthy merchant, 
and one might perhaps expect that 
the same magnificence would be dis- 
played in the dress of his daughter 
as was seen on the counter of his 
shop. If so, he would be disap- 
pointed. Beatriz awaited her father 
in a homely robe of woollen stuff. 
In the apartment where she was 
seated, unlike the salons of our 
modern merchants, there was to be 
seen neither pianoforte nor harp— 
there was no elegant table with a 
Mirror upon it—no rich ornaments 
—no objects of vertu—no drawings 
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or embroideries, the work of the 
young lady’s own hand, set in 
rich frames—nor upon the plain 
table could you discover more books 
than an ‘Ordonario de la Misa’ 
(the edition, by the way, of Ambares, 
with vignettes), a present from her 
father-confessor, and the ‘ Flos 
Sanctorum,’ with its quaint florid 
initials. There was, nevertheless, 
a tradition in the household which 
seemed not to be ill-founded, that 
the maiden had, concealed in her 
wardrobe, the novels of Montalvan, 
and an odd volume of the comedies 
of Master Tirso de Molina. 

“Let us pause a moment, my 
dear Sefior, while the old man is 
getting upstairs, to take a peep at 
his daughter. Despite of her modest 
attire—perhaps I should rather say 
by reason of it—Beatriz was a girl, 
to say the least for her, that would 
interest you at the very first glance. 
She was occupied at needlework, 
from which now and then she raised 
her eyes and looked anxiously to- 
wards the door. They were fine 
black eyes, Sefior Pedro, full and 
soft ; and they suited well with the 
languor of a cheek upon which the 
roses were somewhat paling,-as if 
some early trouble had come upon 
her young heart. And yet that 
pallor would have been less per- 
ceptible were it not in contrast with 
the rich dark complexion of face 
and brow that told of Moorish 
blood mingling with that of Spain. 
So far as you could form a judg- 
ment of her figure, as she sat with 
the folds of the thick stuff robe 
draping it, you would pronounce it 
rather plump, and not ungraceful ; 
and the head, with its black hair, 
was well set on a neck that swelled 
into a decidedly good bust. On 
the whole, Sefior, don’t you think 
old Moncada’s daughter, Beatriz, 
a pretty girl ?” 

“ Decidedly, Don Baltasar,” I an- 
swered. “You have sketched her 
off quite to my satisfaction, and I: 
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am not over easily pleased, I can 


ought not to be, 
Sefior, considering all you have 
seen, especially your own ladies 
of England.” 

“ Ay, and of Scotland and Ire- 
land too, Don Baltasar,” I added. 

My friend laid his hand on his 
heart silently, and made a reveren- 
tial inclination of the head. The 
grave and courtly homage of the 
Spanish gentleman was more elo- 
quent of praise than a thousand 
complimentary speeches uttered in 
all the exaggerated phraseology of 
Spanish gallantry. My national 
pride was satisfied. 

“TI pledge you, Don Baltasar, to 
the lovely daughters of Spain,” said 
I, with enthusiasm, and I filled a 
glass of Valdepejias, “rich and 
sparkling as this ruddy wine.” 

“TI drink to the fair women of 
the British Isles,” responded Don 
Baltasar, with stately courtesy, as 
he touched my glass ceremoniously 
with the edge of his own. “ Beso 
aellas los pies—I kiss their feet, 
Sefior Slingsby.” 

This little matter being des- 
patched, my friend resumed his 
narration. 


CHAPTER III. 
LOST. 


“WELL, then, let us suffer Mon- 
cada to open the door and enter. 
We have kept him waiting a long 
time. - 

‘* Beatriz, as I said, was engaged 
with her needle—I’m afraid she 
made but blundering work of it— 
and the moment her father made 
his appearance, she fixed her eyes 
inquiringly upon him, and she 
divined at the first glance that he 
had something of interest to tell 
her. With great anxiety the girl 
awaited the moment when her 
father should open his lips, and 
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though she could not conceal her 
impatience, she did not dare to put 
a question to him. Moncada was 
in no hurry. After a period of 
silence, which tried the poor girl 
sorely, he at length broke it by 
saying,— 

*“«T have spoken to Don Guz- 
man, Beatriz.’ 

«God's goodness be praised,’ 
was the reply. 

‘«*« We’shall receive him here to- 
night,’ continued the old man; 
‘he said he was thinking of 
coming to see me.’ 

“* Ah! father, I told you that he 
would surely come.’ 

“Ay; he won't fail, I'll be 
sworn. He wants a hundred 
ducats.’ 

“* Ts that what brings him, then ?’ 
said Beatriz, with a sigh. 

“And pray, girl, what should 
bring one of those court gallants 
to the house of a humble and art- 
less trader? What, but to wheedle 
him out of his money and to insult 
his daughter ?’ 

“* Father, for God’s sake do not 
say this—do not think it. I do 
not deserve this—indeed I do not.’ 

“«* When will you learn to under- 
stand,’ continued the old man, 
almost sternly, not regarding the 
girl's distress, ‘that a maiden’s 
honour is not untarnished, if she 
gives occasion to the world to sus- 
pect her even of having too little 
circumspection? I tell thee, girl, 
people have seen thee conversing 
with this young man, who, in an 
evil hour, set his eyes on thee; 
and thereby thou hast damaged thy 
reputation, it may be, just as much 
as if thou hadst committed a 
graver fault. Thinkest thou that 
this young gallant, to gratify his 
vanity, will not have boasted of 
favours which he never was granted? 
Beatriz! Beatriz! thou art injured 
in character and honour in the 
eyes of the world, and if this Don 
Guzman do not make thee his wife, 
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there is nothing for thee, girl, but 
to take refuge in a convent, and 
hide thy shame and thy sorrow 
there.’ 

“When she heard these cruel 
words, poor Beatriz burst into 
tears. Moncada, heedless of her 
grief, proceeded :— 

“*Your lover will be here to- 
night. Well, if 1 dare tosay to him, 
* Don Guzman, if you do not marry 
my daughter you are a perfidious 
man.’ He will reply to me no 
doubt, ‘Moncada, you are a low- 
born fellow, and I could not think 
of defiling my pure blood, my sangre 
azul, by mingling it with yours.’ 
Then, if I remind him that I have 
freed him from his creditors, and 
that I have suffered him to deceive 
me intentionally with promises and 
undertakings that he will never 
make good, for the purpose of try- 
ing if his sense of honour would 
induce him to repair the injury 
which his mad love has inflicted 
on thy reputation, why, he will, 
belike, tell me that all the gold 
locked up in my coffers would be 
but a poor price for so high a con- 
nection; that it is surely not his 
fault if you have been a silly cre- 
dulous girl to take seriously the 
trifling attentions which he was so 
condescending as to pay you; and 
that I, engrossed in the covetous- 
ness of my own thoughts, have 
made a very inconsiderate calcula- 
tion! quite above the standard of 
his moral elevation. And so it 
happens, daughter, that I, who was 
once a poor man but by force of my 
own honest industry and persever- 
ance through many long years of 
privation and toil, am now, gracias 
a Dios,an opulent citizen, yet so 
far am I from having gained for 
myself thereby the favour and re- 
spect of mankind, that I have, on 
the contrary, brought on myself 
only their dislike and envy. While, 
on the other hand, this wild, thought- 
less young gallant—this scamp who 
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has squandered the patrimony of 
his ancestors—he, forsooth, is not 
a whit the less thought of by the 
world, and his reputation is not 
sullied by all his dissoluteness and 
imprudence. Oh! no. The career 
of honour is open to him. He is 
a caballero muy honrado y sin 
mancha, God wot! And nobody 
will dare to censure him because 
he may have reduced twenty honest 
families to wretchedness. While 
I, who give a comfortable livelihood 
to I know not how many honest 
folks in various parts of the king- 
dom, I, por Dios / am despised and 
looked down upon by those hidal- 
gos—I, who could buy and sell a 
score of them.’ 

“Old Moncada had gradually 
worked himself up into a state of 
excitement quite unusual with him, 
and had, in the contemplation of 
his own social grievances, quite for- 
gotten the sorrows of his daughter, 
and indeed her very presence. 
Meanwhile the poor girl, as her 
father was thus dilating upon his 
wrongs, and stringing together 
those doleful items of his account 
with the world, was weeping silently 
and indulging in her own reflec- 
tions. She might well have felt— 
and probably the thought entered 
into her mind—that if traders like 
her father were at that period held 
in such mean estimation, the prin- 
cipal cause of it was perhaps to be 
found in the unsufferable coarse- 
ness of their manners, and their 
utter neglect of those habits and 
forms which confer a certain polish 
and bonhommie upon the character 
—in their sordid avarice, which de- 
prived them of so many rational 
and civilizing pleasures, and which 
led them to indulge themselves in 
filth and slovenliness—in fine, in 
the absolute want of that true mer- 
chant-like spirit which caused @ 
useful and honourable profession to 
degenerate into an art of gross 
cozening and extortion. 
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“ At length the night came, and 
with it Don Guzman. Thanks to 
the state of his purse, he was true 
to his promise on this occasion, and 
repaired at the appointed time to 
the abode of Moncada. He found 
the old man and his daughter await- 
ing him. When he entered the 
apartment I have already described, 
the wily trader bolted the door with- 
out being perceived while Don Guz- 
man was making his greetings to 
Beatriz, and the three were left to 
themselves without the danger of 
interruption. What passed pre- 
cisely during the hours that Don 
Guzman remained I am not able 
to detail. I don’t think there was 
much singing: so far as the voice 
of Beatriz was heard at all, it was 
in tones of sorrow. Between the 
men there was a good deal of talk- 
ing—loud and violent at times, and 
at others in accents of remonstrance 
and entreaty. Moncada was on his 
own ground now, with his debtor 
facing him. Don Guzman was not 


now before the facade of San Felipe, 
surrounded by his gay and insolent 
companions; but alone — save a 
poor weeping girl by his side— 
with a remorseless creditor who 


threatened him with ruin. What 
a host of conflicting passions was 
that night struggling in the breasts 
of these three persons, each con- 
tending for the mastery, and each by 
turns triumphant! Pride, avarice, 
ambition, scorn, hope, fear, sorrow, 
love. And so the night wore on; 
and when it was past midnight 
Don Guzman at last left the house, 
and with hurried steps and moody 
air, traversed the lonely streets till 
he reached his home. ‘Two days 
afterwards, before the first grey 
light of the morning, a travelling 
carriage stood before the gate of 
his palacio: Don Guzman stepped 
hurriedly in, wrapped up in a travel- 
ling dress; his faithful camarero 
mounted outside; the postilion 
eracked his long;whip over his 
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horses’ ears, and away they dashed 
at full speed and soon left the city 
of Madrid behind them. 

“From that day forth Don Guz- 
man was seen no more in the city 
of Madrid. The loungers of San 
Felipe lost one of their sprightliest 
companions ; the Teatro Principe 
missed its acutest critic; and one 
young hidalgo of the sangre azul 
had disappeared from the aristo- 
cratic réunions. ‘Quan lejos de 
ojo, tan lejos de corazon,’ as our 
Spanish proverb has it—‘ Out of 
sight out of mind,’ as you say in 
England. He was spoken of for a 
week, remembered for a fortnight, 
and then forgotten for ever. 

“‘Don Guzman was gone; but 
whither, or why, no one seemed to 
know; but all agreed that his de- 
parture was as mysterious as it was 
sudden. For a week, asI said, he 
was talked about, and with some 
curiosity, too, and interest amongst 
his companions. Those most inti- 
mate with him, who knew the. state 
of his exchequer, and his connec- 
tions, monetary and amatory, with 
old Moncada and Beatriz, looked 
knowingly, and intimated their 
belief that the hidalgo, by a mas- 
terly movement, had outwitted the 
merchant and abandoned the daugh- 
ter, and that the one had lost his 
money and the other her heart -to 
no purpose. And, indeed, there 
seemed to be good reason for 
coming to that conclusion. The 
old trader was, if possible, more 
rude and unmannerly than ever. 
There was evidently somethin 
amiss with him. It was observe 
that he dismissed first one of his 
apprentices, and then the other; 
that he lent no more money, and 
called in all that was due to him, 
and that by degrees his shelves 
and table were emptied of goods, 
and his tienda of customers. And 
Beatriz—no one ever saw her now 
in plaza or calle ; but sometimes of 
an evening her fine voice would be 
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heard at the half-opened casement 
of her own lonely chamber, singing 
to the sound of her vihuela some 
melancholy love ditty, that told too 
plainly that her heart and her 
thoughts were far away with one 
who had left her behind him. One 
day, some months after that me- 
morable night, those who traversed 
the Calle Mayor observed that the 
tienda of Moncada remained closed. 
It was soon discovered that the 
house was vacant. The old man 
and his daughter had disappeared, 
but the cause and manner of their 
disappearance was a mystery to all 
who took the trouble to think about 
such people as a tradesman and his 
daughter. They might have drowned 
themselves in the river for aught 
any one knew or cared. Indeed, 
there was a rumour that somebody 
had seen them both one evening 
hurrying down towards the Manza- 
nares. But what matter? Quien 
sabe? So there was an end of 
them; and they, too, after a little 
time, were forgotten.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FOUND. 


Don Batrtasar paused, rolled up 
another cigarito in papel de hilo, lit 
it slowly, and began smoking, mus- 
ingly. I was unwilling for a mo- 
ment to interrupt his thoughts. 

* A sad sort of business,” I said 


at last. “I suppose the old man 
and his daughter were really 
drowned, or perhaps they fled to 
some distant land to hide their dis- 
appointment and shame?” 

“ Perhaps they did,” was the curt 
reply. ‘‘ Quien sabe?” 

“And Don Guzman; surely re- 
tribution was in store for him?” 

“Perhaps it was. Sabe Dios,” 
and again my friend relapsed into. 
silence. After a few minutes, as if 
awaking from a fit of abstraction, he 
suddenly asked,— 
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“ Sefor Slingsby, were you ever 
in Sicily?” 

“That I was, Don Baltasar,” I 
replied. 

“And in Palermo, probably ?” 

‘‘Of course. Who would go to 
Sicily without seeing its capital ?”’ 

“Ah! that’s quite true. Well, 
all my earliest and happiest me- 
mories are connected with that 
picturesque city and its charming 
environs. Do you remember the 
Concha d’Oro ?” 

* Who could ever forget that rich 
and most lovely piece of scene 
that has once traversed it?” Ireplied, 
“I remember, as it were but 
yesterday, as I journeyed towards 
Palermo, and caught the first sight 
of its spires and domes, how that 
beautiful region, like a golden shell, 
sloped down gently from all sides 
to the water’s margin, where the 
city lay in slumber.” 

“Ah! Dios. Yes, dear Sefior; 
and the hues of gold and emerald 
that clothed that valley—the rich 
orange trees, the green palms, the 
olives, the acacias, and the fig-trees 
—never shall I forget them.” 

“But what brings them to your 
memory just now, Don Baltasar?” 

* You shall know presently. Just 
give me my own way. Well, in one 
of those charming country palacios 
that are scattered through the 
Concha d'Oro, there sat in the bal- 
cony, one evening in September, a 
young man, and at his side was a 
lady, dark-eyed and dark-tressed. 
She touched a guitar with the hand 
of a proficient, and she sang a 
Spanish melody with a voice that 
rang out sweet and clear upon the 
evening air. The gentleman looked 
at her with languid admiration as 
he leaned indolently against the 
lattice, and smoked his cigar. They 
were strangers. Nobody knew who 
they were, or whence they came. 
The gentleman had arrived some 
three months previously and had 
taken the place; then he went away 
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for his family somewhere, and 
shortly reappeared with his wife, a 
very pretty young woman, and an 
old major domo, with a very round 
back and high shoulders. He went 
by the name of Montano. The 
gentleman was called Don Guzman, 
and his wife——” 

‘‘ Beatriz, of course,” said I, inter- 
rupting him. 

“Of course,” replied Don Bal- 
tasar. ‘“ Now you have the whole 
secret. A word or two more will 
explain all. Upon the night when 
Don Guzman visited old Moncada, 
the latter had laid all his plans with 
great skill. When the young hidalgo 
asked for the hundred ducats, of 
which indeed he had very pressing 
need, the merchant not only declined 
to advance them, but reminded his 
guest of certain large sums already 
due, and the securities for which he 
produced. He stated, in a very 
business-like and remorseless man- 
ner, his determination to enforce 
payment the next day. Guzman 
raved, stormed, vituperated ; but to 
no purpose. Moncada was imper- 
turbable. He then parleyed, en- 
treated, supplicated—in vain. Mon- 
cada was hard as a nether mill- 
stone. The young man was in 
despair. He knew his creditor had 
him in his power, and could ruin 
him. Was there no mode of avert- 
ing his fate? Yes, there was; and 
Moncada now made his proposition 
—a simple and easy solution of 
all Don Guzman’s difficulties. He 
would remit’ all his debts ; he would 
make him rich—rich beyond -his 
expectations, as the husband of his 
child. Guzman, of course, avowed 
his love and admiration for Beatriz 
—and, to say the truth, he did both 
love and admire her; but he said 
something about his sangre azul ; 
and then he looked at the weeping 
girl and forgot all about his blood, 
and ran to her, and gallantly, like 
a courteous Spanish hidalgo as he 
was, kissed her hand; and when be 
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turned round to speak again to 
Moncada, the old fellow was gone. 
Guzman and Beatriz soon settled 
the love affair between them, and 
when her father returned he saw 
all was right, so he shook hands 
with Don Guzman for the first time 
in his life, kissed his daughter, and 
gave them both his blessing. One 
difficulty, however, remained. Don. 
Guzman was by birth and lineage 
a ‘ Castellano viejo y rancio,’ and to 
marry in Madrid one who was not 
his equal was not to be thought of 
for a moment ; to do so would be to 
lose caste for ever, and be cut by 
all his old associates. There was 
only one course left, namely, to be 
beforehand with his acquaintances 
and to cut them first. Accordingly, 
it was arranged that he should leave 
Madrid as soon as possible, and that 
Moncada and Beatriz should follow 
as soon as the merchant could wind 
up his affairs and convert his goods 
into ready money. And this, as 
you have seen, Sefior, was accom- 
plished so cleverly that nobody 
ever knew where any of the parties 
had gone. Such were the steps 
that a caballero in those times was 
forced to take in order to marry 
the daughter of a trader, who wore 
nether garments with patches on 
the knees.” 

“But things are different now-a- 
days,” said I. 

“ Gracias Dios! they are,” replied 
my friend. “In our days a noble 
would have less scruple in allying 
himself with the daughter of a 
merchant, because these latter are 
a very different sort of persons from 
what they were then. You may set it 
down, Sefior Slingsby, as a general 
rule, that the prejudices against any 
particular class in society are the 
result of some just reason founded 
upon the vices, or the defects, or the 
absurdities of the. individuals of 
that class, and therefore it is that 
these prejudices give way the mo- 
ment that the class thus despised 
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are entitled toa more advantageous 
estimate.’ 

Sentiments like these coming 
from a Spaniard of birth struck me 
with surprise, and I thought them 
highly commendable. Indeed, I 
ventured to intimate as much to 
him. He received the compliment 
with a smile, and then resumed: 
“You would, no doubt, wish to hear 
the fortunes of this new family. It 
is told in a few words. Don Guz- 
man, as I said, really loved his 
wife. And so, when he was sepa- 
rated from his gay companions and 
was beyond the allurements of the 
dice-box and the theatre, and within 
the influences of a lovelyand aloving 
woman, he became a domestic man 
and a pattern husband. The quick 
intellect and natural gentility of her 
nature enabled Beatriz so to profit 
by the intercourse and teaching of 
her husband, that she soon became 
a thorough lady, even in the social 
conventionalities that ever distin- 
guish a lady. While old Moncada, 


proud of his daughter and of the 
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alliance which she had made, began 
to conform himself gradually to his 
new position. His brusquerie and 
coarseness were wonderfully miti- 
gated. He became actually attentive 
to matters of dress, and was never 
seen with soiled hands or patched 
garments. Before he passed away 
from the world, he danced grand- 
children—real hidalgos, with sangre 
azul in their veins—upon his knee ; 
and the remoter offspring of Don 
Guzman and Beatriz Moncada be- 
came respected merchants both in 
Sicily and Spain.” 

Don Baltasar thrust his hand into 
his breast and drew forth a locket. 
Opening it with a spring, he showed 
me a miniature of a lady, dressed in 
the fashion of the previous century ; 
a graceful, matronly, and beautiful 
face, with coal-black eyes and raven 
hair. 

“That is the portrait of my 
great-grandmother. Was I not 
right, Sefior Slingsby, in saying that 
Beatriz Moncada was a pretty 
girl?” 
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Beworp, with calm and placid brow and gaily waving crest, 

The conqueror from the distant East has reached his native West ! 
Through far-off Ind with gallant men he held his princely way, 
And leaves behind him warrior hearts obedient to his sway. 

By Kashmir's lakes, by Indus’ wave, and Ganges’ mighty flood, 
O’er plains where valiant chieftains watch, no power his course withstood ; 
Where Delhi raised her threat’ning front, and Kyber barred the way, 
And Gwalior frown'd defiance down, now all is peace to-day. 

But where the trophies of the fight? and where the spoils of war? 
The vanquish'd foe in fury chain’d to his triumphal car ? 

Comes he not from ensanguined fields encumber’d with the slain, 
Black desolation in his track, and captives in his train P 

Did piercing shriek of widowhood smite his departing ear, 

Or cry of orphan cling to him to fill his soul with fear? 

No! his the nobler mission far, by true goodwill to gain 

Dominion o’er those spirits wild and bind them with Love's chain. 
As softly as from shore to shore is borne the light canoe, 

As swiftly as from Indian bow the hunter's arrow flew, 

As brightly as the blazing torch the unarmed peasant bears 

In safety through the forest wild where tigers make their lairs, 
More potent than the cannon's voice that thunder’d on Lahore, 
The gentle tones of love prevail’d as they have done before ; 

As when on sky-crown'd Himalaya’s chill and snowy vest 

The melting sun descends and gives fruition to its breast, 

So from Ceylon to Afghan’s bounds, from Birmah to Bombay, 
Right loyally their future King they welcomed on his way, 

When forth in all their glittering pomp and pride of ancient race 
Each Maharajah greeting gave in glad and solemn grace. 

Fierce heirs to thrones oft fiercely held in cruelty and hate, 

And gorgeous as the golden East in all their regal state, 

Have spread the hospitable board, rejoicing there to see 

A monarch who can rule, and still have all his subjects free. 
Hence buried be, ten fathoms deep, the tyrant-weapon Fear; 

Give Freedom place, roll darkness back, let light o’er all appear ! 
For where, of old, fell Terror's Code did weak submission gain, 
Now Fealty moves in manly guise, and chants its noble strain. 
Then let us sing loud pans to our Prince who thus has won 

A hundred million hearts and more—and echo still “ well done !" 
Loved son of monarch still more loved—more loved than all that reign 
In all the kingdoms that exist on this vast world’s domain. 

Reign on, great Queen, whose gentle sway thy subjects’ rights secures ; 
Thy throne is set on loving hearts, and there thy throne endures. 
And Thou, thy country’s hope and pride, heir to her diadem, 

A generous people claim thy love—O give thy heart to them! 
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HIS EXCELLENCY BARON LYTTON, G.C.S.I. 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


THE appointment, a few months ago, of Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton 
to the Governor-Generalship of India, had the rare merit of being 
received with great satisfaction, not only by the Commonwealth of 
Letters, but by the public generally. 

Recent events have tended to excite a more lively interest than was 
formerly felt in the many aspects of the Eastern question. It is acknow- 
ledged that England wants, and will want, her ablest men and most 
skilful diplomatists to contend with and guide the conflicting currents 
setting eastwards; and as Lord Lytton has already achieved a high 
position in the roll of diplomatic names, the general impression prevails 
that England’s interests could not be entrusted to one in all respects 
more competent ; for he has, besides distinguished ability, the reputation 
of great tact, together with insight into character and events. He 
possesses also, in a high degree, the grace and charm of the poet-nature, 
the cultivated and sympathetic mind, the genial and gracious manner 
that naturally attracts what is greatest and best, and which made his 
salon the most desirable and enjoyable iu Paris, as well as in Vienna; and 
indeed, we may add, wherever he has been. He is one who can command, 
by superior intellectual qualities, and also win, by those finer personal 
influences which are neither to be analyzed nor explained. 

The Press was wonderfully unanimous in approving of Lord Lytton’s 
appointment. The Times said :— 


“The choice of Lord Lytton as successor to Lord Northbrook is bold and 
striking. Few can have guessed at the appointment before it was made public, 
but still fewer, probably, will now question its fitness. Lord Lytton has his 
genius by inheritance, but he has had a training in public affairs which his 
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accomplished father had not, and he is believed to possess administrative 
abilities in which his father was wanting. He possesses, but is not possessed by, 
a graceful poetic talent, which secures him the advantages of a cultivated and 
sympathetic imagination, but does not threaten to dominate his intellectual 
qualities. 

“In the diplomatic service he has risen fast and far, and both his powers of 
work and his skill in affairs are recognized on the continent no less than at home. 
As British Minister at Lisbon he has had little scope for eminent services, and 
his labours in the subordinate ranks of diplomacy are better known. His reports 
have always been admirably clear‘and full, and his Minutes in Council, with 
which a Governor-General is bound to expound or defend his policy, will be 
penned by a master of literary style. 

“Lord Lytton goes out to India in the prime of life, and at a period when the 
interest of Englishmen is deepening rapidly. It is significant that an experi- 
enced and able diplomatist should be selected for the Indian Viceroyalty at a 
time when events seem once more to be connecting the interests of our Indian 
Empire with the great game of continental policy.”—Times, Jan. 5, 1876. 





The Standard, alluding to the too common but very ignorant notion 
that men of high literary genius are ill-qualified for practical participation 
in the ordinary concerns of public life, observed :— 


“‘ Milton was considered so little disqualified, by his sublime connection with 
the Muses, for the concerns of practical life, that he was chosen to be the 
secretary of the most hard-headed Ruler of whom English annals tell. Spencer 
was trusted with public functions of great delicacy and importance; and of the 
enthusiasts who first drew sword for the independence of Greece, the only person, 
according to the testimony of all who had, to use a favourite phrase of practical 
men, ‘a head on his shoulders,’ was the author of ‘Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage.’ 

“Tt would be easy to multiply instances. The real truth is that a man may be 
poet and poet only, or both poet and man of action and character ; and the fact is, 
that the greatest poets have been both. Now it so happens that Lord Lytton 
has given his superiors (in office) and the world very considerable evidence of 
such capacity. He has served the State not only as a brilliant, butas a plodding 
diplomatist for nearly a quarter of a century, and the reports he has sent home, 
studded with statistics of the institutions, trades, and commerce of the various 
countries where he has dwelt, would possibly be found somewhat dry and 
difficult, but withal very instructive reading by many practical men, who regard 
poets and poetry with a kindly contempt. 

“Tf any further justification of the appointment were needed, we should surely 
find it in Mr. Disraeli’s well-known capacity for estimating character. We 
believe that in nominating Lord Lytton to the great office of Viceroy, he has 
taken a step which will be agreeable to every man of letters, and which will 
prove acceptable to all unbiassed politicians. Diplomatists are supposed not to 
be politicians. But we are betraying no secrets when we say that the new 
Viceroy, like so many men who began life with Liberal propensities, was deeply 
wounded and scandalized by the spiritless foreign policy of a certain late adminis- 
tration; and will bring to his great task that Imperial conception of the duties 
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which it is the function of Conservatism to impress upon the more promising 
members of a somewhat provincially minded community.” 


Lord Lytton is of ancient and high lineage. In Clutterbuck’s 
“ History of Hertfordshire,” is given a very interesting account of the 
family, also in the several “ Herald’s visitations” of that county, as well 
as in “ Burke’s Peerage,” and other sources; from all of which we find 
that the Lyttons originally came from Derbyshire. Sir Gilbert de 
Lytton fought at Askalon, under Richard Caur de Lion, and Sir 
Alexander de Lytton, in the time of Edward the First, possessed con- 
siderable estates in the Peak. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth, Robert de Lytton was Governor of 
Bolsover ‘Castle, Comptroller of the King’s Household, and agister of 
the forests in the Peak to Queen Joan. His grandson, Sir Robert de 
Lytton, Knight of the Bath, Privy Councillor, Keeper of the Wardrobe 
to Henry VII., and Under Treasurer of England, purchased Knebworth, 
which had previously belonged to his maternal family, the Hotofts. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir Rowland Lytton was Lieutenant of the 
counties of Essex and Herts, Commander of the forces of those 
counties at Tilbury Fort, and Captain of the Band of Pensioners. 
From the marriage of the said Sir Rowland Lytton with Anne, daughter of 
Oliver, first Lord St. John of Bletshoe (fourth in descent from Margaret 
Beauchamp, grandmother of Henry VII., married first to Sir Oliver 
St. John, secondly to the Duke of Somerset), descended Sir Lytton 
Strode Lytton, and William Robinson (temp. Anne). Lytton Strode 
Lytton succeeded his maternal uncle, Sir William Lytton, in the estates 
of Knebworth, and dying without issue, left them to his first cousin 
William Robinson, of Gwersylt, who took the arms and name of Lytton 
through this ancient family of Robinson, or more properly Norreys; with 
its intermarriages can be traced the descent of the present Lord Lytton 
from the house of Tudor, and the royal lines of ancient Britain. 

Rhodi Mawr, King of Wales, slain in battle, 878, left three sons :— 

1. Anarawd, King of North Wales. 

2. Cadel, King of South Wales. 

3. Mervyn, King of Powis. 

Cadel died in 907, leaving a son, Howell Dda, the Good, King of 
Wales, and celebrated lawgiver of Cambria, who died in 948, whose 
descendants were the Tudors. 

Sir Owen Tudor was beheaded in 1460. By his wife, Catherine of 
Valois, youngest daughter of Charles VI. of France, and widow of 
Henry V., King of England, Sir Owen Tudor was grandfather to 
Henry VII. of England, and so onwards in the pedigree, till we come to 
the year 1745; when Richard Warburton Lytton, of Knebworth, was 
born; married, in 1768, Elizabeth, daughter of Paul Jodrell, Esq., of 
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Lewknor; died in 1810, leaving one daughter and sole heiress, Elizabeth 
Barbara, born in 1773, who married in 1798, William Earle Bulwer, of 
Wood-Dalling and Heydon Hall, Norfolk, Brigadier-General. She died 
in December, 1844, leaving issue three sons :— 

1. William Earle Lytton Bulwer, of Wood-Dalling and Heydon Hall. 

2. Henry Lytton Earle Bulwer (Sir), G.C.B., Privy Councillor, after- 
wards Lord Dalling, Ambassador to Turkey. He married, December, 
1848, the Honourable Georgiana Charlotte Wellesley, youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Cowley. Lord Dalling took his title from lands which 
have been in the possession of the Bulwer family since the Conquest. 
He died 1872. 

3. Baron Lytton (Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, 
Bart., P.C.), of Knebworth, born May, 1806, died January 18, 1873. 
Married, August 29, 1827, Rosina, sole surviving daughter of Francis 
Wheeler, Esq., of Lizzard Connell, County Limerick, and had issue :— 

1. Emily Elizabeth, died April, 1848. 

2. Edward Robert, present Lord Lytton, born November 8, 1831. 
Married, October 4, 1864, Edith, second daughter of the Honourable 
Edward Villiers ; has three daughters living. 

Edward Robert, Lord Lytton, began his diplomatic career as private 
Secretary to his uncle, then Sir H. L. Bulwer, our Minister at Wash- 
ington from 1849 to 1852. We next find him as attaché at Florence, 
1852; at Paris, 1854; paid attaché at the Hague, 1856 ; first paid attaché 
at St. Petersburgh, 1858 ; and at Constantinople, 1858 ; after which he 
was appointed to Vienna in 1859, 

While attached to Vienna he was specially employed on a mission of 
great responsibility and trust to Servia, acting also as Consul-General 
at Belgrade. The principal object of his mission was to prevent the 
renewal of hostilities between the Turks and Servians after Belgrade, the 
capital of Servia, had been bombarded, and in the performance of his 
delicate duties he was eminently successful. 

In reward for his good services on this occasion—services which were 
recognized both at home and abroad, he was promoted second Secretary 
in Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service, being employed in that rank at 
Vienna. Shortly afterwards, in 1863, he was promoted to be first 
Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, and was Chargé d’Affaires on 
two occasions while there. In 1864 he was appointed Secretary of 
Legation to Athens. In 1865 he was transferred to Lisbon, where he 
was acting Chargé d’Affaires for a time ; and in 1868, he was transferred 
to Madrid. ’ 

In the same year, 1868, he was promoted to the Secretaryship of 
Embassy at Vienna, where he successfully concluded negotiations for a 
commercial treaty between Great Britain and Austria, after which, in 
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1872, he was appointed first Secretary of the Embassy at Paris. On several 
occasions he acted as Chargé d’Affaires and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
during the absence of Lord Lyons, and in 1874 he was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Lisbon. In 1875 he was 
offered, but declined, the Governorship of Madras, and in January of this 
year he accepted what may be termed the Vice-Emperorship of India. 

Lord Lytton’s early education was carefully conducted by excellent 
private tutors. He was at Harrow School for some years, under Dr. 
Vaughan, and afterwards at Bonn University. He remarkably dis- 
tinguished himself in modern languages, as well as in facility for classic 
verse. He can claim to be the offspring of gifted parents, and from his 
earliest years has enjoyed the rare advantage of companionship with the 
greatest intellects of our time. He early attracted the interest of men 
whom to have known was in itself “a liberal education,” and who clearly 
saw “the promise of his spring,’’ among whom we may mention the Rev. 
‘W. Robertson, of Brighton, who we believe alluded to him in the follow- 
ing passage upon poetry and unworldliness :— 


“Let us understand the term employed. By worldliness, I mean entangle- 
ment in the temporal and visible. In the spirit of worldliness which makes a 
man love show, splendour, rank, title, and sensual enjoyments ; and occupies his 
attention chiefly or entirely, with conversations respecting merely passing events, 
and passing acquaintances. I know not that I could give a more distinct idea of 
what I mean by unworldliness, than by relating an anecdote of a boy of rare 
genius, who, when he began the study of mathematics, was impressed with so 
strange and solemn a sense of awe, that never before, he said, had he been able 
to comprehend the existence of the Eternal. It is not difficult to understand 
what the boy meant. Mathematics contain truths entirely independent of time 
and space; they tell of relations which have no connection necessarily with 
weight or quality; they deal with the eternal principles and laws of the 
mind ; and it is certain that these laws are more real and eternal than anything 
which can be seen or felt. This is what I mean by unworldliness. I am not 
speaking of it as a theologian, or as a religionist, but I am speaking of unworld- 
liness in that sense of which it is true of all science and high art, as well as of 
Nature. For all high art is essentially unworldliness, and the highest artists 
have been unworldly in aim, and unworldly in life.” 


Having brought our details of Lord Lytton’s diplomatic services and 
early education down to this point, we may now turn to his literary 
career. The list of his published works will show very clearly that he 
has been pre-eminently a thinker and a worker. It would be difficult.to 
say when his literary tastes were first developed. We have heard that 
he wrote even as a schoolboy ; that fragments in prose and verse appeared 
anonymously in high-class periodicals, but which have hitherto been unac- 


knowledged by him. The promise of early days bas since then been well 
fulfilled. 
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Assuming the nom de plume of “ Owen Meredith,” Lord Lytton pub- 
lished his first volume, entitled “‘ Clytemnestra and other Poems,” in 
1855. “The Wanderer” followed in 1859. “ Lucile,” a novel in verse, 
in 1860, and in 1861 he published, in collaboration with the Hon. Julian 
Fane, “ Tannhiuser,” which came out as the joint work of “ Neville 
Temple and Edward Trevor.” 

In the same year, as the results of his visit to Belgrade, he brought out 
“ Serbski Pesme; or, National Songs of Servia,” with a very interesting 
introduction relative to Servian history and poetry. 

In 1863 a prose romance, “ The Ring of Amasis,” in two volumes, In 
1867 appeared “Chronicles and Characters,” with a portrait of the 
author, and his own name appended thereto. Next came “ Orval; or, the 
Fool of Time.” Then the memoir of his friend, Julian Fane. 

“Fables in Song” was published in 1874. Since then Lord Lytton 
has been busily engaged on two volumes of the late Lord Lytton’s 
speeches and political papers, with a short introductory memoir, besides 
editing his uncle’s, the late Lord Dalling’s, letters and works, and has 
now a new poem ready for publication. Lord Lytton’s early works 
possessed varied excellencies, and, as was to be expected, they met with 
much severe criticism, as well as due appreciation. The poet must ever 
run the gauntlet between praise and blame, and if he outlives the one 
there is no fear of the other. “ All things come to those who wait,” but 
there must be “ go” in the man who dares to wait! 

“ Clytemnestra,” “The Wanderer,” and “ Lucile,” are all in different 
degrees distinguished by the characteristics of genius. Heart and feeling 
fused into the intellectual powers, large sympathies, wide experience of 
life, through great powers of observation, deduction, and thought, with a 
redundancy of imagination and ideality, producing the overflow of soul 
and feeling necessary for true poetic power and expression. 

It is hard to select passages to quote from “ Clytemnestra,” full as it 
is of classic beauty. It moves along with all the stately smoothness of a 
Greek play. Clytemnestra herself stands out in bold relief, clear and 


finely cut as a cameo—in fact, quite an antique Lady Macbeth. The 
chorus exclaims rightly of her :— 


“Oh! how she sets Virtue’s own crest on crime, 
And stands there stern as Fate’s wild arbitress 
Not any deed could make her less than great.” 


The opening monologue is very fine. Clytemnestra apostrophizes the 
morning in language glowing as the dawn :— 


“Morning at last! at last the lingering day 
Creeps o'er the dewy side of yon dark world. 
O dawning light already on the hills! 
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O universal earth, and air, and thou, 

First freshness of the east, which art a breath 
Breathed from the rapture of the gods, who bless 
Almost all other prayers on earth but mine! 
Wherefore to me is solacing sleep denied ? 
And honourable rest, the right of all? 

So that no medicine of the slumbrous shell, 
Brimm’'d with divinest draughts of melody, 
Nor silence under dreamful canopies, 

Nor purple cushions of the lofty couch, 

May lull this fever for a little while. 
Wherefore to me—to me, of all mankind, 
This retribution for a deed undone?” 


“ Coming events are casting their shadows before,” but we cannot finish 
the address, though it is scarcely fair to mar its beauty by partial quota- 
tions. We simply desire to indicate it. 

Our next quotation from the same volume is quite in a different strain. 
“The Good-night in the Porch.” 


“Some happy souls there are that wear their nature lightly ; these rejoice 
The world by living, and receive from all men more than what they give. 


“ One handful of their buoyant chaff exceeds our hoards of careful grain ; 
Because their love breaks thro’ their laugh, while ours is fraught with tender 
pain ; 
The world, that knows itself too sad, is proud to keep some faces glad. 


“To some men God hath given laughter; but tears to some men He hath given, 
He bade us sow in tears, hereafter to harvest holier smiles in Heaven, 
And tears and smiles, they are His gift—both good, to smite or to uplift. 


“ © yet in scorn of mean relief let sorrow bear her heavenly fruit! 
Better the wildest hour of grief than the low pastime of the brute! 
Better to weep, for He wept too, than laugh as every fool can do. 


“ For sure, 'twere best to bear the cross ; nor lightly fling the thorns behind ; 
Lest we grow happy by the loss of what was noblest in the mind. 
Here—in the ruins of my years—Father, I bless Thee thro’ these tears! 


“ Thou—God ! before whose sleepless eye not even in vain the sparrows fall, 
Receive, sustain me! sanctify my soul. Thou know’st, Thou lovest all. 
Too weak to walk alone—I see thy hand; I falter back to Thee. 


“ Saved from the curse of time, which throws its baseness on us day by day ; 
Its wretched joys and worthless woés, till all the heart is worn away. 
I feel Thee near. I hold my breath, by the half-open doors of death. 
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“‘ And sometimes, glimpses from within of glory (wondrous sight and sound !) 
Float near me—faces pure from sin; strange music; saints with splendour 
crown’d: 
I seem to feel my native air blow down from some high region there. 


“‘ And fan my spirit pure; I rise above the sense of loss and pain ; 
Faint forms that lured my childhood’s eyes, long lost, I seem to find again ; 
I see the end of all: I feel hope, awe, no language can reveal. 


““O to be where the meanest mind is more than Shakespeare! Where one look 
Shows more than here the wise can find, tho’ toiling slow from book to book! 
Where life is knowledge: love is sure, and hope’s brief promise made secure ! 


“* And what are words? How little these the silence of the soul express! 
Mere froth—and foam and flower of seas whose hungering waters heave and 
press 
Against the planets and the sides of night mute yearning mystic tides.’ 


“layne le Blanc ” has some wonderfully musical thoughts; fresh and 
free as the movement of the ocean; borne like music on the crest of 
the wave, is the lovely sea song in it, but it is too long to quote. “The 
Wanderer,” published four years later, well evidenced that time was 
ripening and mellowing the poetic faculties of its author. It opens with 
a very fine prologue, full of originality and feeling. Then we come upon 
wanderings in many lands—in Italy, France, Holland, Switzerland, and 
England, with songs and poems, characteristi¢ of each country :— 


“By woodland belt, by ocean bar 
The full south-breeze our foreheads fann'd ; 
And under many a yellow star, 
We dropp’d into the magic land. 


“Then morning rose, and smote from far, 
Her Elfin harps o’er land and sea; 
And woodland belt and ocean bar 
To one sweet note, sigh’d—Italy.” 


Here we find all the warmth and vivid colouring of nature peculiar to 
the sunny South. “The Storm,” a lover’s quarrel, is bold and excellent, 
and the end charming. We may say that to a certain extent, Love is the 
key note and inspiration of most of the poems, toned down with varied 
individualities. ‘The one touch which makes the whole world kin,” which 
comes to all—and yet to none alike. An old monk said to a friend of 
ours, “ There were two things no one escaped—Love and Death!” True; 
only they come with a difference—Death in Life to some, Life in Death 
to others! 
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“The wild song will go wandering 
Too wantonly down paths a private pain 
Hath trodden bare.” 


And yet— 


“ There is a pleasure which is born of pain, 
The grave of all things hath its violet. 
Else why, thro’ days which never come again 
Roams Hope with that strange longing like Regret.” 


In France, we have French society, Frenchwomen, café life, boudoir 
life, described in verse full of witty words and thoughts, and charming 
metre, expressing so thoroughly the light and brilliant foam, the cham- 
pagne of “life,” which, as Byron says, “ but sparkles at the brim.” Au 
Café “ Aux Italiens,” “ The Portrait,” “The Chess Board,” “A Remem- 
brance,” and many another little gem. ‘Madame la Marquise” is a 
perfect bit of painting :— 


“ The folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa,"fall on fall; 
As she sits in the air of her loveliness, 
With a smile for each and all. 


“Half of her exquisite face in the shade, 
Which o’er it the screen in her soft hand flings ; 
Thro’ the gloom glows her hair in its odorous braid, 
In the firelight are sparkling her rings. 


“ So she sits in the curtain’d luxurious light 
Of that room with its porcelain, and pictures, and flowers ; 
When the dark day’s half done and the snow flutters white 
Past the window in feathery showers.” 


We come next to “ Lucile,” a novel in verse, which must be read, like 
any novel, as a whole, and judged asa whole, before its full meaning, 
and aim, and beauty can be comprehended. The form of verse selected 
gives great freedom and force of language, well adapted to the versatility of 
life in the story. Thereis a breath in it that comes from a living heart, 
you feel its beat; and the vigorous reserve of power, always in hand, no 
matter how loose the rein, is the most remarkable characteristic of the 
book. From first to last, there is no gasping effort, no breathlessness of 
exhausted strength. The mind and heart are more than equal to the 
task. 

While commended in many respects by the critics, some cavilled at the 
measure of the verse, because of what they termed its “ conversationa 
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metre.” The spirit of poetry, however, lies in the feeling rather than in 
the words or form; yet when they convey this perfectly, there must be 
some perfection in them beyond what the critic’s ear has caught. Shen- 
stone aptly says, “ It isa great advantage when the stress of the thought 
is expressed by that word which the voice naturally pronounces with the 
most emphasis.” To the musical ear, when read thus, with the emphasis 
of feeling as well as of sense, beauties and harmonies of rhythm are to 
be found in the metre of “ Lucile,” that more than compensate for the 
novelty at which some critics cavil. The self-reliance of genius often 
strikes as something strange at first. “Owen Meredith’s” excellence in 
the more conventionally musical versification, had been already attested in 
his former works, witnessed by the fine classical spirit and treatment 
of the metre, as well as subject, in “ Clytemnestra,” and, later on, in the 
varied metre, style, and subjects of “The Wanderer ;” while in each 
and all was very prominently felt the originality of his own mind, 
the perception of truths of thought and feeling discovered for himself. 
These qualities all constitute the elements of original writing. To be 
original, the poet must be true. “The voice” as well as “the hands ”— 
Esau’s. 

With a thoroughly original mind, ‘Owen Meredith” has many of the 
affinities that constitute what may be termed “the kin” of genius. He 
has much of the vigorous force of language—the grace of power and 
expression, with the strength of thought combined, which so characterized 
the genius of Byron. Yet, notwithstanding its greatness, Byron’s was not 
always true. It was rather great than true, because Byron’s nature was not 
equal to his intellect. Byron’s, with its apparent scorn of the world, wasa 
philosophy to suit the world, for the world read truly enough, in his exag- 
gerated scorn of its opinion, his really exaggerated opinion of the world; and 
though the world snubbed, it admired him for the rare talents which, in 
point of fact, flattered the world’s opinion of itself. He did not sufficieptly 
judge the (soi-disant) worldasa part of human nature, but he judged humanity 
itself too much from that false knowledge of the world ; i.e., worldliness— 
a massed individuality which represents but a class of humanity of like 
passions with other men when under the dominion of self. There are 
many phases of worldliness in and out of the so-called world. There are 
poor as well as rich worldlings—unjust stewards as well as unjust masters 
—the serious and the pious worldling as well as the gay and the frivolous. 
This worldliness, and the other worldliness, and all of them, with an 
identity of sentiment which unites them in practice, while their very 
principle of action separates them in reality, each from each, by the want 
of those human sympathies which enables true feeling to remember others 
in forgetting self! 

In the more subtle and mysterious ideal feeling, in refined, spiritual, 
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poetic power, “ Owen Meredith” has a true affinity to the spirit of 
Shelley ; but Shelley, with all his gspirations for good, failed in the 
elevating power which such a nature ought to have had, from having 
mystified himself between the true creed and its false practice, which he, 
in his own ease, reversed in so strange a way by substituting in his own 
mind a false creed and a true practice; ever contradicting himself either 
in theory or in practice, as it was morally impossible that the one could 
agree with the other; consequently his exquisite genius, which from its 
natural purity and almost feminine delicacy of feeling could have been 
so elevating and useful, lost its effect. 

Happily for himself, “Owen Meredith,” by a very genuine analytical 
power of mind, can separate the false from the true, in faith and life, and 
by this is enabled to steer clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of Byron 
and Shelley. He has the true faith, “the bright-eyed charioteer of the 
soul,” to guide him safely through the ofttimes intricate, perplexing 
mazes of genius, a truth and tenderness and humility of nature, to recog- 
nize, realize, and revere, from innate sympathy and affinity, all that is 
good, and true, and common-sense—that practical power said to be so un- 
common in poets, which he brings to bear upon and elucidate the poetry 
dormant in all human life; thereby imparting the reality of life to the 
creations of fancy. 

From this rare and well-fused combination of genius and common 
sense, “Owen Meredith” paints life as it is, and knows that life is its own 
moral. He’ knows well, none better, how great the preponderance of the 
good and beautiful in the world to paint from ; but he also comprehends 
that such one-sided painting would be immoral, in so far as it must, to 
a certain extent, be untrue, and that it would about as much represent 
real life as do those shadowless portraits, we have all seen and wondered 
at. In all he paints it is evident that he has penetrated the neutral 


tints of nature and life as only the true artist can. He tells us in “‘ The 
Wanderer :—” 


“T sing of life, as life would have me sing, 
OF falsehood, and of evil, and of wrong; 
For many a false and many an evil thing, 
I found in life, and by my life my song 
Was shaped within me while I sung: I sung 
Of good, for good is life's predestin’d end; 
Of sorrow, for I knew her as my friend ; 
Of love, for by his hand my harp was strung.” 


He does not represent “all virtues and all excellence save truth,” 
but whatever of falsehood and of wrong he has seen, one feels that the 
contrast of good with the evil is ever present to his mind; while describ- 
ing scenes that are true to life’s events, he feels that they are untrue to 
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life’s real purpose ; that while painting the reverse, he feels the beauty of 
holiness—the peace, the joy, the only satisfying nature of good; and his 
sympathies are clearly with all that is noble and true. 

In “ Lucile” the moral may be taken as the reverse of “ Faust.’ In 
the one the future is sacrificed to the present, and others to self; in the 
other, the present to the future, and self to others. The moral of 
“ Faust” consists in its exposition of an unhappily too common fault in life 
the truth and moral beauty of “ Lucile” in the too rare truth of self- 
sacrifice, The one principle separates and destroys, because against God’s 
laws, the other unites and draws together elements the most discordant 
by the force of the inner truth of an exalted nature, actuated by the 
true principle. Inthe one the end is punishment—in the other purifi- 
cation. 

Next in succession to “ Lucile” came “ Tannhiuser ; or, the Battle of 
the Bards,” the joint production of the Hon. Julian Fane and 
Lord Lytton. We need not enter deeply into the legend upon which it 
is founded. It is the old story of those who, in the pursuit of pleasure, 
grasp the shadow and lose the substance; till a too late repentance 
awakens to a sense of all they have lost, and to an attempted atonement, 
Ulysses lingers in Calypso’s Isle while Penelope pines at home! But 
to the mythical legend is added the Christian moral—the palm-branch of 
the holier faith held out to the returning prodigal. 

The Servian Poems were published the same year as “ Tannbiuser,” and 
are very remarkable. They were so vraisemblable that they were 
criticized as translations from the original, which they are not. Lord 
Lytton has written a preface to the second edition of these poems, which 
entirely does away with this misapprehension ; and in reply to his critics 
therein explains “that they are neither translations nor paraphrases, 
nor properly imitations. In fact, that they represent nothing more than 
the result of a passing wish to embody, in forms of his own, the personal 
impressions made upon himself by the popular poetry of a people 
amongst whom he was living when they were written.” 

This only adds to the merits of these bright ballads. There is such a 
wild grace and freshness about them, that they impress one with a sense 
of nationality, beyond anything we have read for some time. They are 
for the most part like the poetry of the Servians, composed of songs of 
battles and historical events, or domestic and love songs. To illustrate 
their wild grace and spirit, we quote a few lines from the “ Battle of 
Kossovo.” 


“There remaineth to Servia a glory, 

A glory that shall not grow old ; 

There remaineth to Servia a story, 
A tale to be chanted and told! 
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They are gone to their graves grim and gory, 
The beautiful, brave, and bold. 

So long as the grass shall grow 
On the mighty plain of Kossovo, 
So long, so long. Even so 

Shall the glory of those remain 

Who this day in battle were slain.” 


In “The Ring of Amasis,” we come upon another of Lord Lyttons 
versatile moods. A prose romance. The prose of poets is proverbially 
good, and the present instance will justify the saying. It is a poetically 
conceived and highly imaginative story of a psychological study. Through 
a most ideal form are given studies of characters, on the one side, 
charming in their life-like simplicity and freshness, and on the other with 
a depth of weird sorrow and suffering. The sin, and sorrow for it, are so 
wondrously mixed up, and foreshadowed by the mysterious, as to border 
upon what seems, and yet is not, supernatural. 

Lord Lytton, in the prefatory dedication of his next work, “ Chronicles 
and Characters,” claims a “patient perusal” before final judgment is 
passed on a work which has occupied seven years of his life. He is 
justified in what he claims, for it is only by “ patient perusal” that such a 
work as “Chronicles and Characters” can be understood and enjoyed. 
In them, Lord Lytton has passed out of the earlier phases of the poet 
mind. ‘The freshness of new experiences and new feelings, the almost 
florid redundancy of fancy and imagination, peculiar and necessary to 
what we may term the youth of poetry, have ripened into the full fruit 
of the manly vigorous style. The bloom is on it, telling of time’s 
mellowing power. There is a beauty belonging to both periods. The 
flower, lovely and brilliant in the sunshine and spring; and the fruit, a 
noble compensation for the more sombre, if richer, tints of autumn. The 
flower brought promise of the fruit, and here we have it. ‘ Chronicles 
and Characters,” as the name would suggest, has a range of historical 
events, and sketches of representative characters, very charming in their 
quickly succeeding variety. We cannot do more than indicate the varied 
beauty and powers condensed into these “ Chronicles and Characters,” in 
which we see, as it were, the procession of the ages moving on to solemn 
music, with Hope for everinadvance. The struggle is through evil to good, 
in which all that is evil perishes in the using, while all that is of “ the 
immortals” lives and grows, each age borrowing what is not effete from 
that which preceded, and leaving its legacy of experience to coming 
ages—to “the parliament of mankind, the federation of the world.” 
The moral of the whole aim of the work, as of all work truly undertaken, 
is epitomized in the concluding epilogue, from which we take a few lines 
to sum up the whole :— 
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“Tn the battle betwixt Evil and Good, 

Heed not what may be gain'd or be lost 
In that battle. Whatever the odds, 

Fight it out, never counting the cost; 
Man’s the deed is, the consequence God’s. 
No man’s labour for good is in vain, 
Though he win not the crown but the cross. 


“ God be thank’d that the dead have left still 

Good undone, for the living to do; 

Still some aim for the heart and the will, 
And the soul of a man to pursue. 

God be thank’d for the ills that endure, 
With the glory that’s yet to be won; 

From the hurts we may hope yet to cure, 
By the deeds yet reserved to be done. 

Forth! Rejoice in the good that God gives 
By the hand of beneficent Ill ; 

And be glad that He leaves to our lives 
Means to make them heroical still.” 


“Orval; or, the Fool of Time,” is specially remarkable for a very 
charming preface. It was written before “ Chronicles and Characters,” 
but not published till after. “The Fool of Time” is in itself a para- 
phrase from a work of Count Krasinski, and has deep interest in many 


ways, and with noble passages of poetry. 

In reading the “ Fables in Song,” the first impression is almost startling ; 
the subjects are so varied, so far away from ordinary thought, that it 
requires reflection to tell us that this guarantees their spontaneity in the 
mind of the author. Originality and fancy seem simply to have over- 
flowed into a mental sunshine. There is all the sparkle of sunshine seen 
through a summer shower, which leaves everything bright and dewy from 
its revivifying effects; but with all the play and brilliancy of fancy, 
there is wonderful philosophy on life, and thought on the hidden meaning 
which underlies so much that seems chaotic in the world. The “ Fables 
in Song” have deep lessons for all. ‘The Thistle” is a remarkable 
poem, especially for its exquisite description of spring, and all its flowers, 
coming upon us with glad surprise :— 


“The violets meet, and disport themselves 
Under the trees by tens and twelves ; 
The timorous cowslips, one by one 
Trembling, chilly, a tiptoe stand, 

On little hillocks and knolls alone ; 
Watchful pickets, that wave a hand 

For signal sure that the snow is gone, 
Then around them call their comrades all, 
In a multitudinous, mirthful band ; 
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Till the field is so fill’d with grass and flowers, 
That whenever, with flashing footsteps, fall 

The sweet, fleet, silvery April showers, 

They never can touch the earth, which is 
Cover'd all over with crocuses, 

And the clustering yleam of the buttercup, 

And the blithe grass-blades that stand straight up, 
And make themselves small, to leave room for all 
The nameless blossoms that nestle between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage green ; 
Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 

Side by side in good order due ; 

Arms straight down, and heads forward set, 

And saucily pointed bayonet. 

Up the hillocks and down again, 

The green grass marches into the plain ; 

If only a light wind over the land 

Whisper the welcome word of command.” 


Nothing can more realize nature, or reproduce spring more charmingly, 
than the whole prelude to “The Thistle” does. The breezes of early 
dawn, and early sunshine, and flowers, are felt all round us. The tender- 
ness and pathos of the struggle upwards, the patient philosophic spirit, 
which wins content at last, are very beautifully shadowed forth in this 
fable; and philosophy could not be more musically taught. We feel 
quite certain that Lord Lytton has established his indisputable right to 
the name of poet. In these “ Fables in Song,” especially, has he illus- 
trated his insight into the teachings of life; “years have brought the 
philosophic mind.” There is a calm self-possessed strength in these later 
poems ; we feel that the music has been caught from life, and that to the 
sweetness of the lute has been added the deep-toned power of the organ. 

But we must bring our cursory observations to a conclusion, Our 
object has been to indicate the character and merits of Lord Lytton’s 
works rather than to treat them in a critical spirit. It is as a rule much 
easier to discover blemishes than to appreciate beauties. Minds may,and do, 
get so warped by perpetual criticizing, that, like Hogarth, “in the search 
for the ridiculous they have lost the sense of the beautiful.” We do not 
desire this to be the case with ourselves, and therefore we have dwelt on 
perfections rather than on what may be termed critical imperfections, and 
have said quite enough, we think, to make lovers of genuine poetry read 
for themselves. 
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A Lecenp oF tHe Sours. 


Anp this is Carrig Cleena; this the place 

Where mighty Cleena holds her charmed court— 
That awful queen, whose almost boundless power, 
Transcendent charms, and majesty of port 

Have made her famous ; praised in bardic lay, 
Her deeds related by the cottage hearth, 

Her godlike loveliness the unending theme 

Of poets’ warm impassion’d strain; whose birth 

Is superhuman. Yonder, too, the rocks— 

A huge grey circle—widely scatter'd lie ; 

While, like a stately pine ’mong forest trees, 

The central cliff towers upward to the sky, 
From{base to summit clad in living green, 

While, close beside, huge blocks of granite gleam, 
In midst of which a yawning opening gapes 

Like some vast chasm, seen in an awful dream. 
Yes, ’tis the place of which the wizard told, 

For all around the spot is fresh and fair, 

The grass more green, the trees and flowers more bright, 
The crops more bountiful ‘neath Cleena’s care ; 
And yonder, too, the white-flower’d hawthorn grows, 
Flinging rich odours out on every breeze, 

While round the chasm, rank ferns and flowering shrubs 
Entwine their branches with the wild rose trees, 
Which, one bright mass of never-fading bloom, 

In sweet luxuriance never cease to wave 

Around the opening in the rocks, and hides 

From curious eyes, the deep and spacious cave, 
Which forms the entrance to the stately halls, 

The gorgeous palace built beneath the earth, 
Where Cleena dwells in more than queenly pomp, 
*Mid dance and song and never-ending mirth ; 
Where strains of such celestial sweetness swell, 
That when to upper air its cadence floats, 
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The mortal on whose ravish'd ear it falls 

Stands helpless, spell-bound by the wondrous notes 
Until the magic strains have died away 

In melting sweetness on the balmy air, 

Then hurries to his home with thankful heart, 
Happy to know he dwells ‘neath Cleena’s care. 


Here, for the present, must my wanderings end, 
For in her palace, captive by the spells 

Her wondrous witcheries have round him cast, 
He whom I seek, my long-lost Gerald, dwells; 
For she, the mighty queen of boundless power, 
Whose haughty heart kings vainly tried to move 
Beheld my Gerald, in an evil hour, 

And bowed at last, a slave to earthly love ; 

And day by day, in pleasure’s maze enchain’d, 
Close in her train the captive youth she keeps, 
In the fond hope his answering love to win, 
Unmindful that an earth-born maiden weeps. 
Yet shall I hope to move her by my prayers, 
By love, though mortal, mightier than her own; 
Love that shall make my pale lips eloquent, 
And cause my voice to echo to her throne. 


“Oh, Cleena! loveliest of all lovely things— 
O! wise as lovely, powerful as wise, 
Benign as powerful, hear, oh! hear my prayers, 
Give back my lover to my longing eyes. 
Though thou art radiant as a summer’s morn, 
Dazzling as is the sun at noontide hour, 
The sweet embodiment of every grace, 
To win his heart is yet beyond thy power. 
Men do not climb the tops of lordly trees 
To cull the flowers they wear upon their breast, 
But rather love to bend them to the sward, 
Where not less sweet though humbler blossoms rest. 
They gaze with admiration on a star, 
Its wondrous radiance and its glory praise ; 
Yet never wish to grasp it as their own, 
Ne’er seek to light their home fire at its rays. 
Though thou with deepest, subtlest spells enhance 
A hundredfold thy superhuman charms, 
Thy witcheries shall encircle him in vain, 
Thou shalt not, canst not, win him to thine arms. 
Dazzled and awe-struck by thy beauty’s blaze, 
Thy majesty of mien, he needs must be; 
But oh! sweet Cleena, ere he saw thy face, 
His heart's unchanging love belong'd to me. 
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“Oh! gentlest queen, fast friend of human kind, 
Throughout the land thy bounteous deeds are known; 
Thy generous gifts to favour'd mortals given, 
Wilt thou be harsh to one poor maid alone ? 
Here, at the portals of thy dwelling bent, 

. Way-worn and weary, on the damp cold earth, 
To crave thy pity for my captive love, 
Kneel I, a maid of well-nigh princely birth. 
See how the dewdrops in my tresses freeze; 
Mark how my cheek has grown so pale, so worn ; 
How, toiling sadly over fen and moor, 
Hands, feet, and raiment are by brambles torn. 
What! silent still to all my sad complaints! 
Oh cruel queen, so pitiless and cold, 
I might have known thy haughty marble breast, 
No tender, loving woman’s heart could hold. 
Nay, then, I'll sing, to win thee to compliance, 
My woes in strains so plaintive and so sweet, 
That those grim rocks, which bar me from my love, 
Shall melt, and so restore him to my feet. 
For I have learn’d that in thy charmed dwelling 
You hold him captive, great but cruel queen; 
While I, for weary weeks and months in sorrow, 
Ranging in fruitless quest of him have been.” 
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“ And who art thou, frail child of mortal birth, 
Who dares to brave the mighty Cleena’s wrath? 
Or knowest thou not one kindling glance of mine 
Could sweep thee, like a blossom, from my path, 
Blighted and wither’d, by my scathing touch, 
Thy short-lived beauty and thy sweetness gone ; 
Or freeze thee, all-presumptuous as thou art, 
Into a block of grey and senseless stone? 

Not thus, believe me, rash and reckless maid, 

Do pleading mortals come at stated hour 

To Carrig Cleena, suppliants for my aid; 

Thus brave my wrath and dare my sovereign power. 
But thou art young, and grief sits on thy brow, 
Blanches the roses on thy fair, pale cheek, 

And dims thy tender dark eyes’ wonted fire ; 

So I will pardon, and will hear thee speak.” 


AILEEN. 


“Why should I fear? what canst thou do but kill? 
And death I dread not, should I plead in vain; 
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*Twere more than welcome, soothing every ill, 
Ending my wanderings, healing all my pain. 
Was it not fortune hard enough, that we, 

The son and daughter of two mortal foes, 
Should love each other, meeting but by stealth 
At dewy morning or at evening's close ? 

Yet met we oft enough to interchange 

Our mutual vows of changeless deathless love ; 
See here, I wear upon my finger still 

His ring, our troth-pledge, and it shall not move 
From thence, one instant, till his own dear hand 
Shall draw it hence, and his own truthful voice 
In alter'd tones the cruel words shall speak, 

‘ Aileen O’Brien, I rue my hasty choice.’ 

Then slain by his unkindness, I shall lay 

My drooping head down by this grim rock's base, 
Where never friendly foot shall come to claim 
The blighted daughter of a ruin’d race— 

Here where the hawthorn flowers drop silently, 
Like perfumed snow-flakes, to the velvet sward, 
Close by the portals of thy palace die, 

Nor ever murmur that my fate is hard. 

But this is idle, in my senseless grief 

I wrong even by the thought the gallant youth ; 
There is no honour and no worth on earth, 

If Gerald do not prove the soul of truth ; 
Falsehood or fickleness have never dwelt 
Within such eyes, nor soiled such noble brow ; 
I've trusted him through good report and ill, 
Through force and fraud, and will not doubt him now. 


“Yet, gentlest Cleena; peerless, potent queen ; 
Poor sorrowing mortals’ firm unwearying friend ; 
Though half-distraught with grief, my words seem wild, 
Trust me, I meant not, mean not, to offend. 
Oh, what were I, a helpless way-worn maid, 
A homeless wanderer from her father’s tower, 
With bleeding feet, and tresses all unbound, 
To brave the mighty Cleena in her power ? 
As well compare this faded cheek of mine, 
My pallid brow, and wasted drooping form, 
Those tear-dimmed eyes, now robb’d of all their fire, 
Those dusky locks, the sport of every storm, 
With thy celestial beauty, queenly grace, 
Those calm, sweet eyes, thy dazzling forehead, crown'd 
By waving tresses of pale, lustrous gold, 
In rich Juxuriance rippling to the ground. 
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Nay, bending lowly to the damp cold earth, 
Here, at the portals of thy palace home ; 

A tearful suppliant for thy powerful aid, 
And tender woman's sympathy, I come. 


“The weary weeks to tedious months have grown, 
Since last Fitz-Gerald, eager for the chase, 
Quitted his home one summer's morn, and since 
No earthly eye has looked upon his face. 

His staghounds bay in sullen discontent, 

His steed stands idle in the silent stall ; 

His jocund horn no more the echoes wake, 

His sword hangs rusting in his father’s hall. 
Eastward and west, for many a weary day, 

In quest of him his sorrowing kindred sped; 
Then, as the months pgss’d fruitlessly away, 
Gave up the search, bewailing him as dead. 

But I, his broken-hearted promised bride, 

Kept hoping still, though every hope seem’d gone ; 
Forth from my father's halls, at dead of night, 
With stealthy steps I wander'd, and alone. 

What recked I of the perils of the way, 

The cruel toil, through hunger, cold, and pain, 
Could I succeed where hardier ones had fail’d, 
Might I but look on Gerald's face again ? 

I may not tell, nor wouldst thou, happy queen, 
Who know’st not mortal weakness, understand 
The bitter woe and suffering that were mine 
While wandering, vainly wandering, through the land, 
Until at last, when hope and strength were gone, 
And trembling on the confines of the grave 

I seem’d to stand; fate drew my feeble feet 

To Kerry's wilds, where yawn’d a wizard’s cave ; 
And there, by wizard’s magic art, I learn’d 

That captive by the mighty Cleena’s spells, 
Amid the splendour of her palace home, 

And loved by her, my long-lost Gerald dwells. 


“ And so I follow’d, most benignant queen, 
In the dear hope that thou wouldst set him free. 
Even couldst thou win it for thy very own, 
O! what were mortal's short-lived love to thee ? 
One joy but added to a life all joy; 
One bud among a gorgeous wreath of flowers ; 
One star among a galaxy of stars ; 
One fading bloom ’mid bright and fadeless bowers ; 
One gem among a wealth of priceless gems ; 
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One soft sweet chord, but mingling with the strain, 
The glorious harmony which ceaseless rings 
Within thy walls, and echoes to the plain. 

But oh! to me ‘tis life, and light, and joy ; 

The one sweet strain amid the ceaseless strife ; 
The only star which shone upon my path ; 

The flower that sweeten’d all my dreary life ; 

The precious pearl, deep hidden in my heart ; 

My soul's one treasure; all my hope; my bliss ; 
My dearer life. Oh! stony-hearted queen, 

Say, what were life itself, bereft of this? 

What, silent yet, and must I plead in vain ? 

Then here, upon this rock, my seat I'll take, 

And pour my woes in such enchanting strains, 
That spell-bound Gerald from his trance shall wake. 
My love shall teach me such impassion’d words, 
Such matchless music, that my dying breath 

Shall reach his heart, and tell my mournful tale, 
His Aileen’s constancy in life and death.” 


CLEENA. 


“ Forbear, rash girl, thy wild impassion'd strains ; 
The matchless constancy which thou hast shown, 
Join’d to thy pensive beauty, touch my heart, 
Have gain'd thy suit ; thy lover is thine own. 
Come, rest awhile within my palace home 
(Fitz-Gerald waits thee in my charméd halls), 
Until thy new-found rapture to thy cheek 
Its wonted roundness and its bloom recalls ; 
Then, blest with Cleena’s best and choicest gifts, 
Together to thy home shalt thou return, 

Where, while thy term of life on earth shall last, 
The light of happiness shall ceaseless burn: 
There shalt thou find, by Cleena’s sovereign will, 
The deadly feud between thy sires shall cease, 
And, all the bitter past forgot, henceforth 

Their kinsmen dwell in harmony and peace.” 


Resecca Scorr. 
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By tHe Avurnor or “ HepGeD with THorns.” 


I wonper if any one ever died of 
joy—I wonder if joy’s overflowing 
torrent ever burst down the feeble 
sluices of life—sluices that were all 
too weak and powerless to contain 
such a mighty current within their 
grasp. I wonder if life ever gave 
way to joy, as the fire is put out by 
the sun. Let me tell now what I 
have to say. 

I was brought up in a lonely 
country place among the Welsh 
mountains. I had lived there ever 
since I was born, with my father 
and mother. It is strange with 
what different feelings different 
people regard their parents. Sons 
usually give the larger share of 
their hearts to their mothers, to 
touch this string rarely fails to 
bring out a responsive chord. But 
the feelings with which fathers are 
regarded are more complex. Sons 
seldom know their own fathers, and 
this is still truer with regard to 
daughters. Many daughters know 
little more of their own fathers than 
they do of the merest stranger. 
They meet usually in the even- 
ings, they take their meals in each 
other’s company, they help one 
another to fish and meat and 
pudding; but their minds, their 
souls, never meet, they are as far 
apart as the poles; sometimes all 
the farther apart, because there is 
a certain similarity between them. 
So it goes on, and no chance ever 
offers of their approaching nearer 
the one to the other. 

Such was not the case with me. 
My father was a keeper at home, 
a man of books, who lived in his 


study, and to whose ears the 
sweetest of all music was the 
sound of Latin hexameters or the 
sonorous rise and fall of a Greek 
chorus. The eariiest object on 
which my childish eyes rested with 
any degree of pleasure was on that 
thin pale statue-like face, leaning 
back in the study chair, while 
strange sounds issued in _har- 
monious murmurs from those half- 
closed lips. That face, with its 
high forehead, its large pointed 
cogitative nose, its noble thought- 
ful brow, seemed ever to rise before 
me and call me to higher things 
than I know of elsewhere. My 
mother was a confirmed invalid, a 
martyr to sick headaches, and 
usually kept her room; so the 
greater part of the day I was left 
to roam about where I pleased, 
and I generally came to anchor 
in my father’s study. Occasionally 
I stopped my play, and gazed at 
the quiet figure before me with a 
strange mixture of awe, reverence, 
wonder, sympathy, and longing. 
Hush! those mysterious musical 
murmurs were beginning again, 
like the rise and fall of the slum- 
brous sea. I heard them now in 
the misty twilight :— 


“ Otium divos, rogat in patenti, 
Prensus Aigeo, simul arta nubes, 
Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent, 

Sidera nautis.” 


I listened and gazed, as we gaze 
at the crimson sunset of summer, 
which seems so near and is yet so 
far away. 

“Oh! papa,” I cried, passion- 
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ately, “teach me what you know. 
Make me like yourself.” 

“TJ will teach you as much as you 
like, Lina,” he answered, looking 
up, “when you are ready to learn 
it. At present you are not ready. 
You are too young.” 

Yes! I was young, not more 
than nine years old, and very, very 
ignorant. I hardly knew how to 
read, but I determined to brace 
myself for the effort, and to master 
those terrible two and three syl- 
labled words which had been such 
astumbling block to me, and which 
were now the first obstacle which 
divided me from my scholarly father. 
With the help of a governess, I 
slowly mastered the elements of 
the “ three R’s” and it was a proud 
day for me when I was at last 
handed over to my father for more 
advanced teaching. I went into 
the study for my first lesson with a 
heart trembling from mingled fear 
and joy. My first lessons were 
anything but a success. I was not 
a quick child, far from it. I took 
in ideas very slowly and with great 
difficulty. I longed with a des- 
perate longing to be quicker than 
I was. It gave me the most acute 
pain to see my father flinging down 
the book impatiently when I made 
@ wrong answer, or wincing as if he 
was hurt when I stammered out a 
false quantity and put a long “e” for 
a short one. 

“IT don’t know why you are so 
stupid,” he said to me, one morn- 
ing when I had been more than 
usually slow. “I don’t think you 
can be a child of mine.” 

That hurt me more than anything. 
I would—yes ! I would—show that 
something of his classical spirit 
kindled within me. After a while, 
I made a start. I began to im- 
prove. I mastered the declensions, 
the delectus. I advanced to exer- 
cises. I began to read Cicero's 
letters to his daughter Tullia. Ah! 
if I could only be another Tullia, 
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and if my father would mourn for 
me when I was dead, as Cicero 
mourned for her. Things went on 
pleasantly in the study now. My 
father’s brow relaxed when I re- 
membered some grammatical rule 
or gave some unexpected answer, 
and my heart leaped with triumph. 
I was proving that I was his child. 
How glorious, how animating the 
thought! Let him only wait a 
little, and the time would come 
when my proudest wish would be 
gratified, and I would read Plato 
by his side. It was strange that 
no one guessed how I loved him. 
Few caresses, few expressions of 
endearment, passed between us; 
when I went to bed every night, 
I kissed him, and he said, ‘“‘ Good 
night, dear,” and that was all. 

The ladies in the neighbourhood 
gave out “That Mr. Parnell was 
going to make a blue-stocking of 
poor little Lina, and they quite 
pitied the child for having such 
hard lessons, and such a particular 
person always driving at her.” How 
little they knew! I was now seven- 
teen and a half. I had lived a 
strange isolated life. Irarely met 
girls of my own age, and when I 
did, I shrank from them. Some- 
times a stray school-girl, home for 
the holidays, was brought up to 
our secluded laurel-shaded house, 
with the view of being company to 
poor Lina, but I hardly knew what 
to make of her. She was different 
from me. I wanted no one. My 
father was enough forme. Spring 
was just beginning, when my 
mother’s sister, Mrs. Price, took 
a house about five miles from ours. 
She was gay and dressy, fond of 
society, fond of young people, and 
she often asked me over to Brook- 
field for a week or fortnight. At 
first I did not like going, but by 
degrees I began to like it better. 
My aunt said that I was growing 
up a regular guy, a perfect figure 
of fun. She would not let me 
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wear my old cashmere frock with 
its plain untrimmed skirt, but got 
me a new one made in the best 
fashion. Then as for gloves, I 
must get proper kid gloves for 
Sundays and for visiting, and not 
those brown cotton things, which 
I had thought quite good enough. 
“Gracious heavens!” my aunt ex- 
claimed, in dismay, ‘‘ was there ever 
such a girl?” 

I began now to think that I was 
behind the age, till then I had not 
thought about the age. I had only 
thouglit of participles ana deponent 
verbs and ablative absolutes. Had 
Tullia ever had kid gloves? and 
had she ever lowered her mind 
down to the proper fit of her gar- 
ments round the waist? All this 
talk of dress and fashion worked a 
perfect revolution in my mind. I 
began to be more particular about 
my clothes, I spent more time at 
the glass, I tried to make my hair 
sit smoothly, and to tie my necker- 
chief in a becoming bow under my 
chin. All at once, it suddenly 
dawned upon me that I had a 
pretty face. My figure was not 
good; it was short, stout, and un- 
gainly: spoilt, my aunt said, from 
not being laced properly; but my 
face certainly was pretty. I held 
up the hand-glass again and again 
to the light. Yes! there could be 
no doubt about it. I was not a 
beauty, but my brown eyes were 
soft and lustrous; my cheeks had 


a clear pink colour; my lips were . 


small, red, and well-formed; my 
features were good and harmonious. 
‘The result was favourable. I could 
fairly be called a pretty girl. 1 put 
down the glass with a new sensa- 
tion—the sensation of one who has 
suddenly become conscious of an 
unexpected treasure. What would 
my treasure bring me? What, in- 
deed ? 

Among my aunt’s guests at 
Brookfield was a certain Captain 
MacNamara. He was a widower, 
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home on leave from India, a clever 
rising officer, considered quite an 
acquisition at the entertainments in 
the neighbourhood. He was yellow 
with the sun of India, slight and 
slim, and had an off-hand, well- 
assured air, as if he knew he was 
somebody, and was quite prepared 
for every one else to recognize the 
fact. I had met him once or twice, 
and had surveyed him from a dis- 
tance with some curiosity. Report 
said he was wonderfully well ac- 
quainted with Indian dialects, but 
what were they to Greek and Latin, 
my father's peculiar province? I 
rather resented any one being con- 
sidered clever except that wonderful 
father of mine. But the next time 
I went to Brookfield, what was my 
astonishment to see Captain Mac- 
Namara leave a couple of town 
young ladies, who had been ex- 
pressly invited to entertain him, 
and seat himself down by me. 
There he remained for a good hour 
and a half, talking of nothing in 
particular—of Welsh scenery, of 
music, of bézique ; but now and then 
a look came, which said as plainly 
as look could say, ‘“* You are a pretty 
girl, Miss Lina Parnell, therefore I 
like to talk to you and sit by you. 
Your eyes, when they glance up 
suddenly and meet'mine, are uncom- 
monly agreeable. Come, let me see 
them again.” 

I went home with my head and 
my heart full of strange thoughts. 
Triumph, gratified vanity, curiosity, 
and I know not what besides, were 
oddly blended together. Only 
there was no love. I tossed about 
that night building castles in the 
air. I had no idea of matrimony; 
my castles were all erected in the 
distant future, and had a certain 
pomp of their own. I saw myself 
clad in robes of purple and gold, 
walking down marble staircases, 
while Captain MacNamara leaned 
against a pillar and surveyed me 
with intense admiration. Counts 
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and earls and dukes passed before 
me, and one asked me to dance; 
and, as I whirled away to the gay 
sounds of music, Captain Mac- 
Namara gazed after me with envy 
and longing in his eyes. Well! 
well! what fools we all are some- 
times. 

My visions came to an end with 
the morning light, and at ten 
o'clock I was busy over my lessons 
in the study. Wonderful to say, 
my mind seemed rather sharpened 
than otherwise. I translated a letter 
of Cicero’s without a mistake, and 
my father nodded at me approv- 
ingly. This approval gave me 
pleasure, but not so much as usual, 
for my thought was full of other 
things. I was wondering whether 
I would see Captain MacNamara 
again. I did not mention him to my 
father; such subjects were all too 
poor for him; his clear intellect 
ought not to be ruffled with them. 
Was not he soaring away in the 
limpid szure of the “ Antigone,” 
and should I bring him back to the 
common trifles of every-day life ? 
And after all, what had I to say? 
That Captain MacNamara had 
vouchsafed to converse with me 
for an hour and a half the night 
before. A pretty confession truly! 

That afternoon I did see Captain 
MacNamara again. He met me as 
I was coming from the village 
school; he was riding, and when 
he saw me, he dismounted and led 
his horse by the reins, and walked 
along talking to me as I trudged on 
the foot-path. Here was a triumph! 
To have a cavalier sought after by 
so many actually seeking poor 
little me, and spending his time 
sauntering through the muddy 
roads by my side. More castles in 
the air! more throbs of excitement! 
more thrills of vanity! After this, 
I met him constantly—at dinner, at 
tea, at church. It gave me intense 
pleasure one day to overhear an 
old lady saying, “It is not Miss 
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So-and-so that Captain Mac- 
Namara admires, it is little Lina 
Parnell.” 

Was it, indeed? Ah! it was, it 
was. Life is sometimes a wild in- 
toxication, a draught of champagne, 
a glass of elixir; and it seemed to 
me that I got prettier and prettier 
every day. I could not help it, but 
80 it was, if that hand-glass of mine 
told truth. One evening, Captain 
MacNamara asked me if I ever 
walked through a certain green 
lane. I answered that I did; it 
was the way to the cowslip fields, 
and just then the cowslips were in 
full blow, and I intended to get 
some before they were over. 

“Will you go to-morrow?” he 
asked softly; ‘to-morrow about 
eleven o'clock ?” 

I whispered, “ Yes.” 

What was coming now? I could 
not rightly tell. If it was a pro- 
posal, why then I was all curiosity 
to know what a proposal would be 
like. I never thought of the answer 
I would give. As I said before, I 
had no love for Rawdon Mac- 
Namara, only intense pleasure at 
his attentions, while gratified 
vanity, eager excitement, victo- 
rious youth, all sang a delightful 
song in my ears, to which my fool- 
ish heart beat time. 

Next morning came: that morn- 
ing I was full of nothing but myself. 
I had even forgotten my father. 
Forgottenhim! Ah! cruel inexor- 
able seventeen,which makes egotists 
of us all, which swallows up every- 
thing in the all-devouring I. Oh! 
youth, youth, why cannot you make 
us wise as well as young; why 
must we be so besotted with self 
and self-pleasing that we forget our 
nearest and best in our eager pursuit 
for baubles, for “sound and fury ” 
that signify nothing, and yet seem 
so much ? 

My toilette that morning took a 
far longer time than usual. Long 
gold earrings dangled in my ears, 
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which had been lately pierced by 
my foolish aunt's advice; the 
dancing sunlight brought out red 
and golden glints in the brown curls 
that fell on my shoulders; the 
bright pink colour flushed my 
cheeks. ‘I longed to be out hold- 
ing up my blue skirt from the dew 
that I saw shining on the grass. 
Ah! le bon temps de la jeunesse. 
Just then our servant Maria came 
in. 

‘Are you going out, Miss Lina?” 
she asked, 

“ Yes,” I answered sharply. 

“Because you've forgotten to 
drop the master’s mixture. Dr. 
Banks has ordered him to take’ it 
every morning.” 

lt was true. My father had not 
been well, and the doctor had pre- 
scribed a soothing mixture which 
had to be dropped into a glass of 
water. I had never failed to remem- 
ber it till this fatal morning. 

“Give me the bottle,” I said, 
eagerly. 

Maria brought it and the glass. 
I took both from her, and turned to 
the window that the light might 
fall full on what I was doing. My 
eyes were dazzled with the sun. 
My hands were hot and trembling 
with excitement. I tried to steady 
them, but in vain. Just then, the 
clock struck eleven. It was the 
time that I had told Captain Mac- 
Namara I would be waiting for him 
in the green lane. I hastily un- 
corked the bottle, and dropped one, 
two, three, four drops into the 
glass. Five was the dose, but at 
the fifth my hand shook so much 
that two or three additional drops 
fell, or seemed to fall, from the rim 
of the bottle into the glass. I 
stopped hesitatingly. Should I 
throw this dose away, and drop 
another? The rapid ticking of the 
clock decided me; it gave a warn- 
ing that the minutes were flitting 
by, and that if I wished to keep my 
appointment, I must make haste. 
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“ And as for the extra drop or two,” 
I said to myself, “it can’t make 
much difference; and besides, I 
am not perfectly certain that another 
drop did really fall. Perhaps it was 
only my own fancy.” 

So I handed the glass to Maria. 

“ Here, give this to your master,” 
“T am in a great 
hurry now, and can’t bring it to 
him myself; but tell him to take it, 
and that I will certainly be back in 
an hour’s time.” She took it from 
me, and I set off. Truly that last 
day of April was a day of days for 
exultant joyful beauty. The sun 
seemed to bask in his own sunni- 
ness; the mountains veiled their 
rounded tops with a faint delicious 
mist ; the blue heavens were a very 
ecstasy of colour; the delicate air 
was as soft as achild’s breath; the 
larks sang soaring up as if they 
would sing their very hearts out; 
and every little flower put out a 
tender sprig of green, as though it, 
too, must have a share in the uni- 
versal joy. Some days seem neare1 
God than others, as some people 
are nearer heaven than earth. The 
children hummed tunes as they 
wandered along the lanes; the 
waggoners had fastened festoons of 
laburnum in their horses’ heads, 
and they whistled as they trudged 
along. It seemed as though no 
one could be still. Why, ah! 
why can we not be still, and let the 
secrets of nature creep into our hearts 
as they may? ‘That day was like 
a smile from God. I walked along, 
feeling the beauty of everything in a 
sort of far-off way. 1 was outside 
it, rather than a part of it; yet as I 
went on it began to steal into me, 
and life appeared unusually deli- 
cious, soft, and lovely. Ah! life, 
what possibilities do you not 
promise to the woman’s heart of 
seventeen ? 

All this time I had not quite 
forgotten Captain MacNamara. 
I had hardly reached the end 
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of the green lane, when I saw 
him advancing towards me, twitch- 
ing the end of a green bough 
in one hand. I wonder how 
it is that when we expect to be 
satisfied we never are satisfied, that 
something is always wanting to 
round our circles. The moment I 
saw Captain MacNamara I felt that 
I missed—I know not what. His 
keen satirical face, with its thin 
sarcastic lips and quizzical eyes, 
seemed altogether out of place 
among those lovely aspects of 
nature. It was like a gas lamp in the 
daylight. He tried to be agreeable 
and chatty as usual, but 1 was not 
of harmony with him, or he with 
me ; there wasa rift in the lute; we 
could not get on. How much, how 
very much, that “ could not get on” 
implies! I had an impression on 
my mind that he intended “ saying 
something” that day. Now | per- 
ceived that whatever it was, he 
could not get it out. It would not 
come. Was it through any fault of 
mine? Did I appear ugly or un- 
pleasing in his sight? From my 
last glance at the glass, it had 
seemed to me that I had never 
looked so well. But no! it is no 
use striving against fate ; fate will 
not, cannot be forced. We must 
yield to it; it will not yield to us. 

So we walked almost silently up 
the lane, and parted more coldly 
than we had ever done before. 
Why, I knew not, except that we 
did. Can we account for all the 
mists, the shadows, the nameless 
little changes which ripple over the 
surface of our souls ? 

I turned into our avenue gate 
with slow, lagging steps, rather 
erestfallen, if I must confess the 
truth, at the result of my appoint. 
ment. I had expected a victory, 
and I had got—well! if not a de- 
feat, still something very like one. 
My charms had not been potent 
enough to bring Captain Mac- 
Namara to a declaration. How- 
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ever, I really cared but little about 


him. ‘I have my father still,” I 
said to myself. “He is always 
mine.” This thought crept like 


balm over my spirit, and I was 
abundantly consoled. I stopped at 
the door before I went in—it 
seemed almost wrong to shut out 
the lovely world—but just then 
Maria ran down the stairs exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Miss Lina, Miss Lina, I am so 
glad you've come in. Master-——-” 

“ Well, what about your master?” 
I interrupted sharply. 

“I gave him the drops after you 
went out as you told me, and a few 
minutes ago I knocked at the 
study door to know if he wanted 
anything, and he never answered. 
It made me all of a tremble.” 

“He did not hear you,” I said, 
“he often does not hear.” And 
disregarding her indignant answer 
that she had knocked loud enough to 
wake the dead, I opened the study- 
door myself. Was there anything 
wrong ? 

My father was in his usual arm- 
chair, lying back with his face 
turned upwards, apparently asleep. 
I could not have told why, but as I 
looked, a cold shiver ran through 
my veins. 

“ Papa!” I cried, bending my 
face close to his. ‘ Papa! Papa! 
wake up, wake up.” 

He never stirred. I touched his 
hand. It fell limp and nerveless 
by his side. Quick as thought it 
flashed before me that I might 
have dropped an overdose of the 
mixture into the glass, and that 
this had worked a fatal work. 
Perhaps he was dead, and I—I 
had killed him! 

“Papa papa!” I cried, and this 
time terror, agony, gripped me so 
tightly that the words seemed forced 
from my pale lips. “ Papa, Lina 
is calling you.” 

Still no answer. Maria looked 
at me with terrified eyes. 1 read 
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what was written in them. “He is 
not——.” I stopped short; my 
very lips refused to say the word 
“dead.” It could not be put into 
plain speech. “ He is not ill,” I 
gasped; “ but tell James to saddle 
the horse to get Dr. Banks—to 
bring him here; quick, quick!” 
Yet my heart sank within me, as I 
remembered that Dr. Banks was 
seven long miles away. 

*“* Have pity on me, oh! my God,” 
I cried, in the bitterness of my 
horror. ‘‘ Spare my father. Restore 
him to me, and let my life go for 
his life.” 

I rubbed his hands, I raised him 
in my arms, still no answer. His 
heart seemed to me to beat, but per- 
haps it was my own which throbbed 
so loudly that it appeared to give 
movement to his. 

Just then Maria's shrill voice 
grated harshly on my ears. 

“Tt’s all that there horrid mix- 
ture,” she said. “I thought you'd 
given him too much, miss, but I 
didn’t like to say so. It smelt like 
anything when I brought it in 
to master. He said to me, 
‘Did Miss Lina drop this? It 
smells rather strong. And I 
said, ‘ Yes, sir,’ and then he 
drank it off; and there you see 
he is. He thought it was all right 
when you'd had a hand in it.” 

“Do you want to drive me mad?” 
I cried. ‘Let me have no more of 
your senseless hateful talk. It 
stifles—it suffocates me.” 

Together we lifted the mute, un- 
conscious form on the sofa; we 
put hot jars to the feet; we bathed 
the face with cologne water; but 
still no sign of life, no movement, 
no sound; the grave pale statue- 
like face began to look strangely 
more statue-like; and, horror of 
horrors! the thin white hands felt 
as if they were gettingcold. I had 
never seen death, only heard of it 
second-hand, but now all the symp- 
toms recurred to me; they seemed 
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as if they were stamped with a hot 
iron on my soul, 

Suddenly, I heard a scream up- 
stairs. I looked at Maria. My 
eyes made the mute inquiry, “What 
is that?” 

“It’s poor mistress,” she an- 
swered, holding her apron to her 
eyes. ‘“ She’s crying for her hus- 
band, and what wonder ?” 

“Let no one cry,” I exclaimed, 
fiercely. “No one has a right to 
cry but me. He was mine, he was 
always mine, only mine. He is 
mine. Oh! papa, papa!” 

But neither hot tears nor burn- 
ing kisses made any impression on 
that still marble face. Had not 
Elisha waked the dead, when he 
stretched himself on the widow’s 
son seven times? so I did now with 
a sort of passionate faith that some- 
thing might come of it. Yet no, no 
propitious sign rewarded me. 

A ring tinkled at the door. 
There at last was the doctor! 
Again hope awakened, and again to 
be dashed to the ground. 

Maria went out and returned with 
a card. 

“It was ouly a gentleman left 
this for you, miss,” she said, as she 
handed it to me. I glanced at it 
and read,— 


“Captain Rawdon MacNamara, 
“Madras Native Infantry. 
“Pe. Gc” 


I tore the card into a thousand 
atoms. Jf Captain Rawdon Mac- 
Namara had been standing before 
me, I think I could have felled him 
to the earth. Had he not been the 
cause of all this agony? If it had 
not been for him, my father would 
be alive and well this minute. I 
cursed my own besotted folly a 
hundred times, while the fatal 
words rang in my ears, ‘“ Too late ! 
too late! too late!” 

At last the doctor did really 
come. How [hated his grave solemn 
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face. He chafed and stuped, poured 
brandy into the closed lips. All 
apparently to no purpose. 

Suddenly I remembered, with a 
fiash of inspiration, a certain strong 
aromatic essence which some one 
had brought me from abroad. 

I rushed upstairs for it. I 
thrust it into my father’s nostrils. 
I shouted in his ear: “ Papa! papa! 
wake up, it is little Lina that is 
calling you.” 
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Then all at once he stretched 
himself; he moved, he spoke. 

“ Lina,” heesaid, “is that you? 
I have had a long sleep. Come 
closer, my child. You have been 
away a long time.” 

Stunned, stupefied with the in- 
tensity of a great relief, I came 
closer—always, always closer. It 
was then I wondered whether any 
one had ever died of joy. 
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Seven stars in the still water, 


And seven in the sky, 


Seven sins on the King’s daughter 


Deep in her soul to lie— 


Red roses at her feet 


(Roses are red in her yellow hair), 


And where her bosom and girdle meet, 


Red roses are hidden there. 


Fair is the knight that lieth slain 
Amid the rush and reed; 

Bee the lean fishes that are fain 
Upon dead men to fecd. 
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Sweet is the page that licth there 
(Cloth of gold is goodly prey) : 
See the black ravens in the air, 


Black, O black, as the night are they. 


What do they there so stark and dead ? 
(There is blood upon her hand:) 
Why are the lilies flecked with red ? 


(There is blood on the river sand.) 


There are two that ride from the north and east, 
And two from the south and west, 
For the black ravens a goodly feast, 


For the King’s daughter rest.: 


There is one man that loves her true, 
(Red—oh, red is the stain of gore !) 
He hath duggen a grave by the darksome yew, 


(One grave will do for four). 


No moon in the still heaven, 
In the black water none, 
The sins on her soul are seven, 


The sin upon his is one. 


Oscar O’'F. Witts Wipe. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


Brrorrt entering upon ‘any de- 
scription of the characteristics of 
those great central figures of their 
age—Goethe and Schiller—it may 
be well to make some allusion to 
the remarkable outbreak of genius 
in 1800, the possible causes of 
which so many have speculated 
upon. The growth of so truly 
national a literature is (according 
to the late Lord Lytton), ina com- 
parison with our Elizabethan Age, 
greater in sudden and _ Titan- 
hike development, and may only 
with justice be likened to the 
“flood” of genius which over- 
spread Greece after the third 
Persian war. 

The age was ripe for this lite- 
rary evolution; the language had 
become a noble medium for its 
expression. Since the time of 
Opitz, who had defined the rules 
of verse—in fact systematized a 
school of Germau poesy—it had 
been growing into a purer and 
more refined state, until, after a 
term of years, it received from 
Luther’s hand its modern definite 
character. 

And here the striking parallel 
with our own so-called Elizabethan 
Age is apparent: it also exhibited 
the same receptive appreciation for 
the works of the great dramatists. 
Are not the names of Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Wieland, and 
Herder worthy of comparison (if 
at, a distance in some cases) to 
those of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher? . The 
English language, too, from Chau- 
cer down, had been establishing 
new characteristics, and by degrees 


had been freeing itself from the 
encumbrances of dialectic forms. 

Political affairs in Germany, 
however, did not seem to favour 
the era which was about to be in- 
augurated. It was under the quasi 
patronage of Frederick the Great, 
who preferred the neatly-turned 
sophistries of Voltaire to the first- 
lings of the literary epoch then 
commencing, that Goethe and 
Schiller wrote some of their works. 

Notwithstanding such discour- 
agements, the spirit of the nation 
was not to be extinguished by 
the frowns of a capricious Franco- 
German, and the infection—for 
this is the only word that ade- 
quately describes such a literary 
epidemic—spread over the whole 
country. A new philosophy, a new 
poetry, a new school of Romance, 
perhaps medieval in type, but into 
which nevertheless a fiery soul of 
modern thought was poured, started 
into being as if by magic. The 
works produced in this crisis, 
which united new vigour and 
daring with the quaint richness of 
medieval forms, were destined not 
only to be the basis of a proud 
national literature, but subse- 
quently, asif by recoil, to influence 
both mind and art of Europe. 

It is with Goethe and Schiller, as 
the two representative figures of 
the new era, that we propose to 
deal in this short paper, pointing 
out some of their mental dissimila- 
rities and likenesses, and briefly 
illustrating these by allusions to 
their works. Their points of re- 
semblance are indeed many, but 
those of difference are many more. 
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Although this is the. case, it is 
hardly possible to consider them 
apart with respect to German lite- 
rature, since both together are an 
individuality, representing a dis- 
tinct step-in advance. “Our 
whole later school of poesy 
(writes Karl Barthel) is to be re- 
garded but as an autumn after 
the summer-lives of Goethe and 
Schiller.” * 

As a preliminary to entering 
upon a nearer examination of the 
mental characteristics of the two 
poets, we must look at the condi- 
tions which were instrumental in 
developing these. Mr. Ruskin— 
an extravagant modern  word- 
painter—writes:— 

“ The greatness or the smallness 
of a man is determined for him at 
his birth as strictly as it is deter- 
mined for a fruit whether it is to 
be a currant or an apricot. Edu- 
cation, favourable circumstances, 
resolute industry, may do much—in 
a certain sense they do everything ; 
that is to say, they determine 
whether the apricot shall fall in 
the form of a bud, blighted by the 
east wind, or be trodden under 
foot; or whether it shall expand 
into the tender pride and sweet 
brightness of golden velvet.” 

Now all this, divested of its 
gaudy phraseology, seems simply 
to imply that the mind from the in- 
stant of its first perceptions is, in 
great measure, in its development, 
dependent upon and governed by 
external circumstances. There need 
be no hesitation about accepting 
this axiom as true: we state it as 
it elucidates the great secret of the 
divergent natures of Goethe and 
Schiller. The latter spent the 
early years of his life surrounded 
by circumstances which were in the 
highest degree unfavourable to the 
development of a poetic mind. 
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“Pegasus im Joche” was the 
story of his youth; and poverty has 
little room for romance. Goethe, 
on the other hand, was a child of 
fortune—a Sonntagskind; his first 
impressions were those of plenty, 
enjoyment, happy independence. 
Schiller’s whole nature was, there- 
fore, deep, earnest, introspective; to 
use the Kantian term, of a sub- 
jective cast ; whilst that of Goethe 
was expansive, gay, and of an ob- 
jective tendency. These prime 
characteristics have, before alk 
others, left an indelible stamp 
upon their works. “If you heard 
Goethe and Schiller conversing 
(remarked the wife of the latter) ~ 
you would admire in Goethe the 
wealth, the depth, and the power. 
of his nature; in Schiller the 
lofty mental capability of casting 
his deductions from nature into an 
intellectual form.” 

But we pass on to consider other 
points in which they strikingly con- 
trast with each other, taking first 
their poems to illustrate these 
points. Here with Schiller all is 
sorrowful; he rejoices in the ter- 
rible. Many of his poems are 
night thoughts, for he loved to 
write in the solemn silent hours. 
Thus were produced such composi- 
tion as the Odes to Laura, and the 
philosophic poems “ Das Ideal” and 
** Das Ideal und das Leben.” With 
Goethe all is different ; his pictures 
are more universal, we forget the 
artist in the masterpiece. He cele- 
brates his triumph over society in 
the most diverse and charming 
forms. Beethoven said that he 
never read a poem of Goethe with- 
out feeling a desire to compose—so 
strong an influence had the poet’s 
musical language upon him. It is 
a fact worth remarking that Goethe 
himself had an utter aversion to 
music. With Goethe joy and 
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gloom interchange, his presenta- 
tions are pure and classic; and 
everywhere the individuality of the 
author is kept in the background. 
It is a consciousness of this mar- 
vellous versatile power, a convic- 
tion that his heart soars far above 
rules, which causes the poet proudly 
to exclaim,— 

“Tech bin von keiner Schule!” 
It is a high position which 
Goethe can lay claim to as the first 
lyric poet of Germany ; for “ Lyric 
oetry (says Karl Barthel) is the 
basis of the modern school.” 
“Heine (remarks Mr. Matthew 
Arnold) is the continuator of that 
which in Goethe’s varied activity is 
the most powerful and vital; on 
Heine, of all German authors who 
survived Goethe, incomparably the 
largest portion of Goethe’s mantle 
fell.” * 

This distinction, which thus briefly 
we have endeavoured to establish 
between the poets, leads up to a 
second consideration, that of their 
respective positions as tragic writers. 
And here the subjectivity of Schiller 
places him in the foreground. He 
is perhaps the only great tragic poet 
who has lived in the same century 
with ourselves. Portentous and 
idealized as his conceptions of cha- 
racter sometimes are, every one 
must feel that the strange power by 
which they hold us is derived from 
nothing else but the real present 
life which we live. It is to this 

eculiarity in Schiller’s mind that 
Mtr. Lewes seems to refer when he 
accuses him of “ portraying demi- 
gods and angels,” like Posa and 
Thekla, and not men and women 
like Egmont and Clirchen. Here, 
perhaps, Mr. Lewes is a little hyper- 
critical. The friendship of Posa for 
Carlos is not violently overdrawn. 
Surely it is moderately tinted for 
an age celebrated for its fantastic 
friendships. These belonged to the 
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religion of the time, and were due 
to the spread of Ossian, and the 
notions of excessive sentimentality 
which Klopstock had introduced. 
InSchiller’slast,and perhaps greatest 
work—“ Wilhelm Tell’’—he returns 
to the poetry of history, and here 
again his intellectual idiosyncrasies 
meet us in every scene. To sum up 
with Mr. Carlyle’s dictum: “He 
is the poet of truth. Our under- 
standings and consciences are satis- 
fied, while our hearts and imagina- 
tions are moved.” 

In examining the characteristics 
of Goethe asa tragic poet, we notice 
a similarity with those of Schiller. 
Goethe had the singular facility of 
divesting himself of intellectual 
identity—of losing himself in his 
writings. He could become that 
which he contemplated or described. 
He could feel the sensations, and 
think the thoughts of other beings; 
and his power of identifying him- 
self with every state or mode of 
human existence was not at all 
confined tothe aspects it had already 
exhibited. His imagination could 
present him with new situations, 
new influences, and new results, 
with equal truth and vivacity. His 
faculty of conceiving situations is 
wonderfully exemplified in “ Tasso.” 
His genius was synthetic rather 
than analytic. Mr. Lewes, a dis- 
criminating analyser of his mind, 
notes a further characteristic—his 
“impatient susceptibility,” to which 
we owe such fragmentary works as 
his poem on Nature, the epic poem 
on Tell, and “Prometheus.” ‘‘ What- 
ever could be done in a few days 
(remarks the same critic) while the 
impulse lasted was done; longer 
works were spread over a series of 
years.” 

Such a work was “ Faust,” upon 
which, as it will afford illustration 
of some points already mentioned, 
a few words may be said. Goethe 
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has most of all imaged himself in 
this work—the most characteristic 

roduction of German genius. In 
it he has embodied each phase 
through which his mind passed dur- 
ing his long career of seventy years. 
The first part of “Faust” represents 
the spirit of the Gothic, as the 
second that of the classic imagina- 
tion. Scarcely any other poem 
embraces so many elements. The 
spirit of philosophy and poetry, of 
the past and present, the legends 
of the Middle Ages, intermingled 
with the experiences of the writer's 
existence, human and psychical. In 
working out his theme Goethe has 
displayed alike the genius of the 
poet, philosopher, and phantast. 
Reflection, imagination, knowledge 
of life and nature, feeling, thought, 
grotesqueness, and sublimity are 
found embodied in its various scenes, 
many of which, in their wildness, 
strangeness, and rapidity, resemble 
the phantom-like pictures shown by 
a magic lantern. Beside such a work 
as this the mere fleshly horrors 
which Marlowe depicts show to very 
poor advantage. 

Another characteristic of the 
poet which Mr. Lewes insists on 
may here be noticed: “Schiller (he 
says) was animated with the idea of 
freodom; Goethe, on the contrary, 
was animated with theidea of nature. 
Thisdistinction may beseen through- 
out their works. Schiller always 
pining for something greater than 
nature, wishing to make men gods; 
Goethe always striving to let nature 
have free development, and produce 
the highest forms of humanity.” 
This is perhaps an unconscious 
adaptation of Goethe’s remark to 
Eckermann, namely, that the idea 
of the soul’s immortality flowed 
from that of its activity: “ For if I 
advance (said Goethe) in intellectual 
activity in the same ratio as my 
bodily tenement weakens, nature 
thereby seems to pledge herself to 
bring me into a state of existence 
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more suitable to the ripe state of 
my being.” 

But let us see how these great 
spirits, kindred though so dissimilar, 
treated nature. Imlac says of the 
poet: “ He must act as the inter- 
preter of nature and the legislator 
of mankind,” and with this canon 
it will be found the genius of 
Goethe and Schiller complies. This 
trait also in their treatment of 
nature they possess in common, that 
with its truth they have closely 
associated the idea of poetry. In 
no department of writing is the 
individuality of genius better seen 
than in descriptive poetry. It must 
invariably bear the stamp of the 
man’s self, and with Goethe and 
Schiller this is eminently remark- 
able. The latter, like Wordsworth, 
looked upon nature as a lofty ideal 
to be worshipped at an infinite 
distance ; whilst the former treated 
it as Scott and Burns did, with what 
has been called “ hearty hilarity.” 

A very noteworthy evidence of the 
variance between the mental con- 
stitutions of the two poets is to be 
remarked in theeffect which the read- 
ing of Shakspeare exercised on both. 
Goethe was carried away by his feei- 
ings ; the impression made upon him 
was sudden as it was strong. At first 
Schillerseemed hardly tocomprehend 
the genius of the great dramatist, but 
soon he enthusiastically acknow- 
ledged the proportions of Shak- 
speare’s mind. The influence which 
the English dramatist exercised on 
the minds of both poets is clearly 
traceable in their works. It gave 
a new characteristic to Schiller’s 
plays, and through it, by his criti- 
cisms in‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ Goethe 
became the founder of the German 
school of Shakspeare commenta- 
tors. At the time of Goethe's first 
acquaintance with the works of 
Shakspeare, he delivered a curious 
speech, which hasa flavour of “Sturm 
und Drang” about it: “Let me have 
air (he cried) that I may speak. He 
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rivalled Prometheus, and moulded 
his men feature by feature, only of 
colossal proportions. In this lies 
the reason that we cannot recognize 
our brethren. He breathed into 
them the breath of his mind. He 
speaks in all of them. Nature 
prophecies. My men are but 
soap bubbles blown from romantic 
fancies.” 

It has been a subject of warm 
discussion among literary historians 
for which of the two poets the 
palm for excellence ought to be 
claimed. The question was agitated 
even during Goethe’s lifetime, and 
formed a pet subject of contention 
about which minor authors and 
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critics wrangled to their hearts’ 
content. Even if a satisfactory 
conclusion could be arrived at, it 
would be of very little practical 
value, for beth ought rather—as we 
have stated at the outset—to be 
regarded as a literary whole, as re- 
presentinga distinct epoch. Goethe, 
in his latter days, when the debate 
was vigorous, expressed his dissatis- 
faction at it, declaring it to be use- 
less. It was the duty of all honest 


Germans, he asserted, to rejoice, in 
that they had been blest with two 
such pioneers, who had together 
contributed a share so large to the 
literature and miud of Germany. 


THE BELL. 


Hicu up in the steeple I merrily swing, 


A thorough old stoic am I, 


What matters the reason so long as I ring, 


Whether people get married or die ? 


To welcome the coming and speed the departing, 


I merrily, merrily ring. 


Should a fire or a flood wake the town in a fright, 


Should destruction or riot arise, 


Right jovially then I ring out on the night, 


And wake with my carol the skies. 


To welcome the coming and speed the departing, 


In joy and in sorrow I ring. 
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No trouble or sorrow can ever touch me, 
For I dance to all tunes fast or slow: 
I rang on the day you were born, with glee, 


And I'll ring when I see you laid low. 


To welcome the coming and speed the departing, 


Unflagging as ever I ring. 


The grey-haired old sexton’s the best of my friends, 
And he knows that to please him I'll ring ; 
His hands grasp the rope, and his old form bends, 
And he sways to and fro as I ring. 
To welcome the coming and speed the departing, 
At his bidding I merrily ring. 


With a rush and a bound, and a clash and a clang, 
I swing till the old turrets shake, 

And the beams leap and throb with each ponderous bang, 
And dance to the music I make. 

To welcome the coming and speed the departing. 


With frantic enjoyment I ring. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Ropgericx O’Franacan, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue trial of Sir Henry Brown 
Hayes, for the abduction of Miss 
Pike, took place at the Cork Spring 
Assizes, on the 13th April, 1801, 
before Mr. Justice Day. A very 
numerous and able bar appeared at 
both sides. 

The counsel for the prosecution 
were Messrs. Curran, Hoare, Towns- 


end, Goold, Burton, Waggett, and 


Wilmot; attorney, Mr. Richard 
Martin. 

The counsel for the prisoner were 
Messrs. Quin, Keller, White, Grady, 
Fitzgerald, Hitchcock, Franks, and 
Dobbin; attorney, Mr. Fleming. 

Two indictments were found by 
the grand jury, one for the abduc- 
tion, another for procuring it ; but, 
on coming into court, the counsel 
for the Crown quashed the second 
indictment, and went to trial upon 
the first. This contained two counts, 
one for abduction, with intent to 
marry, the other with intent to 
defile. The case is fully detailed in 
Mr. Curran’s speech, which was as 
follows :— 

“My Lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury—lIt is my duty, as one of the 
counsel in this prosecution, to state 
to you such facts as I am instructed 
will be established by evidence, in 
order that you may be informed of 
the nature of the offence charged 
by the indictment, and be rendered 


a) 


capable of understanding that evi- 
dence, which, without some previous 
statement, might appear irrelevant 
or obscure. 

“This is an indictment against 
the prisoner for having feloniously 
carried away Mary Pike, with in- 
tent, against her will, to ae her ; 
there is another charge also, that he 
did, feloniously, carry her away with 
intent to defile her.” 

Having stated the alterations in 
the law to meet the difficulty of 
procuring evidence in these cases, 
and that the offence was capital—for 
taking away with intent to marry or 
defile, although in fact no marriage 
or defilement took place, was punish- 
able with death—and referring to 
the seriousness of the offence, Mr. 
Curran continued: “I will now 
state to you the facts, as I am in- 
structed they will appear to you in 
evidence. The prisoner at the bar 
(and considering his education, his 
age, rank, and situation in society, 
I do regret, from my soul, that he 
is there) married many years ago; 
his wife died, leaving him the sur- 
viving parent of, I believe, many 
children. Miss Mary Pike is the 
only child of a person whom, I 
suppose, you knew as Mr. Samuel 
Pike, of this city. He had devoted 
a long life to a very persevering and 
successful industry, and died, ad- 
vanced in years, leaving this, his 
only child, entitled to all the fruits 
of his laborious and persevering 
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application. The property she is 
entitled to, I understand, is very 
great indeed. At the time of the 
transaction to which your attention 
must be called, she was living in the 
house, and under the protection, of 
an universally respected member of 
society, Mr. Cooper Penrose. From 
the moment her mind was suscept- 
ible of it, no expense was spared to 
give her every accomplishment that 
she was capable of receiving ; and 
in the house of her own father, 
while he lived, and in the house of 
Mr. Penrose, when she came under 
his protection, her mind was framed 
to the most correct principles - of 
modesty, and delicacy, and decorum, 
with these additional characteristics, 
humility and reserve, that belong to 
that most respectable sect of which 
her father was a member. The 

risoner at the bar, it seems, had 

eard of her and had heard of her 
property ; for it is a material cir- 
cumstance in this case that he never, 
by any accident, had seen her, even 
for a moment, until he went to see 
and identify her person, and mark 
her out the victim of his projected 
crime. Some time before the 22nd 
of July, 1797, he rode down to the 
residence of Mr. Penrose. Mr: 
Penrose has a country house, built 
in a very beautiful situation, and 
which attracts the curiosity of 
strangers, who frequently go tio see 
it. The prisoner at the bar went 
into the grounds, as one of these, 
and seemed to observe everything 
with great attention. Mr. Penrose 
immediately came out to him, and 
conducted him to whatever objects 
he supposed might gratify his curi- 
osity. He affected to be much 
entertained ; he lingered about the 
grounds until the hour of Mr. 
Penrose’s dinner approached. Mr. 
Penrose, quite a stranger to the 
prisoner at the bar, was not, I sup- 
pose, very anxious to invite a per- 
fect stranger in among his family. 
However, with that good nature 
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which any man of his cordial and 
honest turn of mind will feel it his 
duty to exercise, he did invite Sir 
Henry Hayes to dinner. The invi- 
tation was accepted of, and thus the 
first step towards the crime he 
meditated was an abuse of the 
sacred duty which the hospitality 
of his host imposed upon him, as a 
man, and a gentleman. He made 
his observations, and took his de- 
parture; but it was not a departure 
for the last time. 

‘“* Mrs. Pike, the widow, mother of 
the prosecutrix, was then in Cork, 
in a dangerous state of health. In 
order to get Miss Pike out of the 
hands of her protector, a stratagem 
was adopted. Dr. Gibbings was 
the attending physician upon her 
mother—it does not appear that the 
prosecutrix knew the handwriting 
of Dr. Gibbings—but it was neces- 
sary that a letter should be sent, as 
if from Dr. Gibbings ; but to do so 
with effect, it was necessary that a 
letter should be written to Mr. 
Penrose in a handwriting having 
such aresemblance to the Doctor’s 
as might pass for genuine. To 
qualify himself for this, the prisoner 
made some pretext for sending a 
written message to Dr. Gibbings, 
which produced a written answer 
from the Doctor. Thus was he 
furnished with the form of the 
Doctor’s handwriting, which he in- 
tended to counterfeit; and accord- 
ingly, there was written, on the 
22nd of July, 1797, a letter so like 
the character of Dr. Gibbings, that 
he, himself, on a slight glance, 
would be apt to take it for his own. 
It was in these words :— 


“¢Dear Sir,—Our friend Mrs. Pike 
is taken suddenly ill; she wishes to 
see Miss Pike. We would recom- 
mend despatch, as we think she has 
not many hours to live. — Yours, 
Rosert Greeinas.’ 

“ Addressed to Mr. Cooper Penrose. 


“ The first step to the crime was a 
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flagrant breach of hospitality, and 
the second, towards the completion, 
was the inhuman fraud of practising 
upon the piety of the child, to 
decoy her into the trap of the 
ravisher, to seduce her to destruc- 
tion by the angelic impulses of that 
feeling that attaches her to the 
parent—that sends her, after the 
hour of midnight, from the house 
of her protector, to pay the last 
duty, and to receive the parting 
benediction. Such was the inten- 
tion with which the prosecutrix, of 
a rainy night, between one and two 
o’clock in the morning, rose from 
her bed; such was her intention, 
it was not her destination; it was 
not to visit the sick bed of a 
parent; it was not to carry a 
daughter’s duty of consolation to 
her dying mother; it was not for 
that she came abroad; it was, that 
she might fall into the hands of 
preconcerted villany, that she 
should fall into that trap which was 
laid for her, with the intention to 
despoil her of everything that makes 
human existence worth the having, 
by any female who has any feeling 
of delicacy or honour. I should 
state to you that she left the house 
of Mr. Penrose in his carriage, 
attended by two female relatives, 
one of them his daughter, and when 
they had advanced half way to 
Cork, the carriage was suddenly 
met by four or five men. They 
ordered the coachman to stop. One 
of them was dressed in a great coat, 
aud armed with pistols, and had the 
lower part of his face concealed by 
tying a handkerchief round it. 

“ The ladies, as you may suppose, 
were exceedingly terrified at such a 
circumstance as this. They asked, 
as well as their extreme terror 
would permit, ‘what they sought 
for;’ they were answered ‘They 
must be searched.’ On looking 
about, they perceived another chaise 
stationed near the place where they 
were detained. It will appear to 
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you that Miss Pike was taken, 
forcibly, out of the carriage from 
her friends ; that she was placed in 
the other chaise I have mentioned, 
in which she found—shame to tell 
it—a woman. The traces of Mr. 
Penrose’s chaise were then cut, and 
the ladies that came in it left, of 
course, to find their way as well as 
they could, and return in the dark. 

“ The carriage into which the pro- 
secutrix was put drove off towards 
Cork ; the female who was with her 
will appear to you to have been the 
sister of the prisoner. Happy for 
her that death has taken her away 
from being the companion of his 
trial, and of his punishment, as she 
was the accomplice of his guilt; but 
she is dead. The carriage drove on 
to the seat belonging to the prisoner, 
called Mount Vernon. At the 
bottom of. the avenue, of consider- 
able length, the horses refused to 
go on, upon which the prisoner rode 
up to the chaise, dismounted, opened 
the door, took the prosecutrix out, 
and carried her, struggling in his 
arms, to his house. When he arrived 
there he carried her upstairs, where 
she saw a man attired like a priest, 
and she was then told that she was 
brought there to marry the prisoner. 
Then, whatever sort of ceremony 
they thought right to perform, took 
pees something was muttered in a 
anguage which she partly did not 


hear, and partly could not under- 
stand; she was then his wife, then 


Lady Hayes. A letter was then to 
be written to apprise her miserable 
relatives of their new affinity. A 
pen was put into her hand, and 
she consented to write, in hopes it 
might lead to her deliverance; but 
when the sad scrawl was finished, 
and the subscription only remained, 
neither entreaties nor menaces 
could prevail upon her to write the 
odious name of the ravisher. She 
subscribed herself by the surname 
of her departed father. 

“My Lord, and gentlemen of the 
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jury, you will soon see the young 
lady. You will see that, whatever 
grace of proportion her person 
possesses, it does not seem formed 
for much power of resistance or 
self-defence. But there is a last 
effort of sinking modesty that can 
rally more than the powers of 
nature to the heart, and send them 
to every fibre of the frame—when 
they can achieve more than pure 
vulgar strength can do upon any 
occasion. That effort she did make, 
and made it with effect; and, 
in that instance, innocence was 
crowned with success. 

“ Baffled in his purposes of force, 
he sought to soften, to conciliate. 
‘And do you know me?’ said he. 
‘ Yes,’ answered she, ‘I do know 
you; I do now remember you did 
go to my cousin, as you say you 
did. I remember your mean in- 
trusion. You are Sir Heury 
Hayes!’ 

She remained in tbis captivity 
until her friends got intelligence of 
her situation, Justice was applied 
to; a party went to the house of 
the prisoner for the purpose of 
releasing her. The prisoner had 
fled. His sister, his accomplice, 
had fled. They left behind them 
Miss Pike, who was taken back 
by her relatives. Information was 
lodged immediately ; the prisoner 
absconded ; Government was ap- 
prised, and felt as it ought. By 
proclamation a reward was offered 
for the apprebension of the prisoner. 
The family of Miss Pike also offered 
a considerable sum in addition. 
For some time he kept in conceal- 
ment ; the rewards were offered in 
vain; the prisoner was outlawed ; 
but soon reappeared in Cork. 

“While Sir Henry Hayes was ap- 
pes at large, Mizs Pike fled to 

ogland, where she remained for 
two years, 

“A few months ago, previous to 
the last term, a letter was sent to 
Miss Pike by the prisoner. The 
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purport of it was to state that his 
conduct had been honourable and 
delicate, and asserting that any lady 
could not be so sanguinary as to 
wish for the blood of an individual, 
however guilty ; intimating a threat 
that her conduct, upon this occasion, 
would work her fate through life ; 
desiring her to withdraw her ad- 
vertisement, saying he would abide 
his trial at the assizes of Cork, 
boasting his influence in the city in 
which he lived, thanking God he 
stands as high as any man in the 
regards of rich and poor, of which 
the inefficiency of her present and 
former rewards must convince her. 

“The outlawry was reversed witb- 
out opposition by the counsel for 
the prosecution ; because their ob- 
ject was to admit him to plead to 
the charge, and take his trial by 
ajury. He pleaded to that indict- 
ment, and now stands at the bar of 
this court for the purpose of trial. 

“ The publicity of his living in this 
city during two years did so im- 
press the minds of the friends of 
this unhappy lady with despair of 
obtaining justice, that they did 
struggle hard to try the offence at 
a distant place, in the capital, where 
the authority of the court might 
keep public justice in some sort of 
countenance. That application was 
refused, and justly did you, my 
Lord, and the learned judges, your 
brethren, ground yourselves upon 
the reason which you gave. ‘We 
will not,’ said you, ‘give a judicial 
sanction to a reproach of such a 
scandalous atrocity upon any county 
in the land, much less upon the 
second city in it.’” 

Having referred to the abduction 
of the Misses Kennedy, Mr. Curran 
continued— 

“TIT am glad that the Court of 
King’s Bench did not yield to the 
despair which had taken place in the 
minds of those who were anxious 
to bring the prosecution forward. 
I am glad the prisoner was sent to 
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the bar, in order that you may 
decide upon it.” 

Mr. Curran then applied himself 
to the evidence necessary to sustain 
the indictment under the Statute. 
Having done so he thus concluded 
his opening statement: “Once more, 
and for the last time, let me state 
to you, you have heard the charge. 
Believe nothing upon my statement. 
Hear and weigh the evidence. If 
you doubt its truth, acquit without 
hesitation. By the laws of any 
country, because by those of eternal 
justice, doubt and acquittal are 
synonymous terms. If, on the other 
hand, the guilt of the prisoner shall, 
poocse tamed be clearly proved, re- 
member what you owe to your fame, 
your conscience, and your country. 
I shall trouble you no farther, but 
shall call evidence in support of the 
indictment, and I have not a doubt 
that there will be such a verdict 
give.—whether conviction or ac- 
quittal—as may hereafter be spoken 
of without kindling any shame in 
yourselves or your country.” 

Before the witnesses were ex- 
amined Mr. Curran requested the 
judge would not allow any person 
to stand with the prisoner at the bar. 

Mr. Quin, on behalf of the 
prisoner, had no desire that his 
friends should stay by him, but 
mentioned that when Horne Tooke 
was tried, he was attended by his 
counsel. Mr. Justice Day said, 
“Phe prisoner should have that 
privilege when he came to make his 
defence, but for the present, all, 
save his attorney and one of his 
counsel, were ordered to withdraw 
from the bar.” 

There was great sensation in 
Court when Miss Pike came upon 
the table to give evidence. She was, 
at first, a little agitated, but soon 
regained her self-possession, and 
detailed the case as stated by 
counsel. I give some extracts from 
her examination on the direct, and 
when cross-examined. To the ques- 
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tions of the counsel for the prose- 
cution she detailed as follows :— 

“How did you get into his house?”’ 

“ He took me in his arms into the 
parlour.” 

“What happened after you got 
into the house—were there lights in 
the parlour ?” 

“There was a snuff of a candle, 
just going out.” 

“Miss Pike, be so good as to tell 
what happened after you got into 
the parlour. Did any other person 
make their appearance ?” 

“Yes. Two women.” 

“ Did you see anybody else in the 
house that night, but Sir Henry 
Hayes and the two women ?” 

“T did not, until the next morn- 
ing.” 

“Did you see any person in that 
house at any time after?” 

‘Yes, a man in priest’s habits.” 

“Was it at night or next morn- 
ing?” 

“Tt was next morning.’ 

“At break of day ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did anything particular happen 
then ?” 

“ Before that I was forced up- 
stairs.” 

“By whom ?” 

“ Sir Henry Hayes and his sister.” 

“After you were forced upstairs, 
did anything particular happen ?” 

“ Before that, there was a kind of 
ceremony read, and they forced a 
ring upon my finger; before I was 
taken upstairs there was a kind of 
ceremony of marriage, and a man 
appeared, dressed in the habit of a 
clergyman.” 

Mr. Justice Day: You said some- 
thing about a ring ? 

Miss Pike: A ring was attempted 
to be forced on my finger which I 
threw away. 

Counsel: After you were forced 
upstairs, and after this kind of a 
ceremony of marriage was performed, 
did anything particular happen up- 
stairs ? 


, 
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**T was locked into a room.” 

“What sort of a room ?” 

“A small room .with two win- 
dows.” 

“ What happened after that? Do 
you recollect anything more?” 

‘There was tea brought up, and 
after that Sir Henry Hayes came 
u Je 
“After Sir Henry Hayes came up, 
did anything happen ?” 

Judge: It is now about four 
years ago; and, therefore, mention 
only what you remember. 

Miss Pike: I remember bis father 
coming up. 

Judge: Was the room furnished 
or unfurnished ? 

Miss Pike: There was a bed and 
a table in it. 

Counsel: Do you recollect any- 
thing that passed after Sir Henry’s 
coming up; and if you do, state it 
to the court ? 

Miss Pike: I recollect perfectly 
his coming in and out, and behaving 
in the rudest manner, and saying | 
was his wife. 

“Were you restored 
after?” 

“ About eight o’clock next morn- 
ing.” 

“Was or was not any part of that 
transaction between you and Sir 
Henry Hayes with your consent or 
against it ?”’ 

“ Against it, entirely.” 

** While at Mount Vernon did you 
write anything P” 

“Yes. I wrote a note to my uncle 
to let him know where I was.” 

Miss Pike was cross-examined by 
Mr. Quin. He asked the following 
questions :— 

“Can you swear that, at the time, 
you knew any one of the persons 
who took and carried you away 
from that part of the Glanmire 
road, where you were stopped ?” 

“No. I cannot.” 

“Your uncle mentioned something 
as you went along of the necessity 
of giving immediate information— 
did he not ?” 


shortly 
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“He did.” 

“When did you give the informa- 
tions ?”’ 

“The Monday morning following.” 

“Do you recollect what day of 
the week it happened ?” 

“T believe Saturday.” 

“ And you gave the informations 
on Monday ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Where did you swear them?” 

“ At my aunt’s,”’ 

“ Who drew them out?” 

“T do not know who wrote them.” 

“Do you recollect whether you 
swore in the informations, that Sir 
Henry took you away on the Glan- 
mire road P”’ 

“T believe I did not.” 

“Was there any interposition 
used with you to induce you to 
come into court this morning ? ’ 

“‘ No, there was not.” 

“Did any person describe the 
dress or person of Sir Henry Hayes 
to you before you came into court ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Will you now say, upon your 
oath, that if at the time you came 
into court and sat upon the table, 
you were asked the question, that 
you could have said, positively, you 
knew Sir Henry Hayes ?” 

“No, I could not; because he 
might have been very much dis- 
guised,” 

The witnesses to other facts for 
the prosecution were Mr. and Miss 
Penrose, Dr. Gibbings, and Mr, 
Richard Pike. When the case for 
the prosecution closed, Mr. Quin 
very ably addressed the jury on 
behalf of the prisoner. He laboured 
strongly to prove the insufficiency 
of the evidence under the Statute 
of abduction, and commented upon 
the quashing of the second indict- 
ment, showing the counsel for the 
prosecution were unable to sustain 
it. There were no witnesses pro- 
duced for the defence, but Mr. 
Curran replied. He said, “ It isthe 
undoubted privilege of the Crown to 
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reply in all criminal cases ; not only 
to a point of law, but if the 
prisoner’s counsel speak to evidence, 
the Crown is warranted to reply. 
I might, by law, have prevented 
such speaking shaneibver, but I will 
never oppose such indulgence to a 
prisoner. I feel myself bound to 
answer objections in point of law, 
as the evidence for the prosecution 
has not been controverted. Much 
has been said about that indictment 
which has been quashed ; the ob- 
servations on that, as far as they go, 
are a complete answer to themselves. 
It is undoubted law, that if a man 
be indicted as a principal, and ac- 
quitted, and afterwards indicted as 
an accessory before the fact, that 
the former acquittal is a conclusive 
plea in bar. The law is clearly 
settled in that case, and an acquittal 
upon the present indictment would 
be a complete bar to any prosecu- 
tion upon the second; therefore it 
was that the second indictment was 
quashed. We sent up that indict- 
ment in fact, because we did not, 
with precise exactness, know how 
the evidence would turn out upon 
this trial. The second indictment 
was a mere charge of accessorial 
offence ; but feeling that to bring 
forward the real merits of the case, 
we should go upon the first indict- 
ment, we thought it would be an 
act of unwarrantable vexation, not 
to apprise the prisoner, the court, 
and the jury, that that was the only 
charge against him.”” Hethenargued 
as to the sufficiency of the evidence 
to sustain the charge of abduction. 
“What is a taking and carrying 
away?” He snantie’ the prisoner 
visited at Mr. Penrose’s house in 
order to be able to identify the 
oo and the prisoner taking 
er in his arms from the foot of the 
hill at Mount Vernon. He dis- 
tinguished the cases cited by Mr. 
Quin as having no bearing on this 
case. One was a burglary, the 
other murder. He distinguished 
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the case of the King and Lipyard, 
in which a lady’s earring, though 
forced from her ear, was found in 
her curls, and there was held not 
a sufficient carrying away. But, 
when a man in an inn stole the 
sheets off his bed and took them to 
a stable, where they were removed 
by an accomplice, the taking and 
carrying away was held complete. 
Miss Pike was taken by force out 
of the chaise; she was taken by 
force up the avenue ; she was taken 
by force into a room. Every fact, 
if the jury believed the evidence, 
was by force, and against her con- 
sent. “ Let me remind the jury that 
such an idea as this ought not to go 
abroad—that a gang may be hired 
by a man to force away a woman, 
and that that man, meeting her in 
the last stage of the transaction, 
shall completely commit a felony, 
against the Statute, with impunity.” 

Judge Day then charged the jury 
very clearly, They retired to their 
room, and after an hour's delibera- 
tion returned into court with a 
verdict-of Guilty, but with a re- 
commendation for mercy. The law 
points, taken by the prisoner’s 
counsel to the insufficiency of the 
evidence to sustain the indictment, 
were referred to the twelve Judges, 
who decided against the prisoner. 
The recommendation to mercy was 
attended to, in procuring a commu- 
tation of sentence from death to 
exile, and the prisoner was trans- 
ported. 

About the commencement of the 
present century a terrible murder 
took place in the neighbourhood of 
Macroom, in the county of Cork. 
A house, built on a rising ground, 
with a well-wooded lawn in front, 
dotted by clumps of wide-spreading 
trees, was called Codrum House. 
It was then occupied by Colone} 
Hutchenson and his maiden sister. 
The geutleman, then advanced in 
years, had commanded a corps of 
volunteers in the patriot army of 
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1782, and retained his military rank 
long after the corps he commanded 
had ceased to bear arms. He was 
much liked in the country, as a 
just and upright magistrate, a kind 
and considerate master, a fair and 
liberal employer. In the month 
of May, in the year 1800, Miss 
Hutchinson was aroused from sleep 
by hearing a smashing of glass, as 
if a window was broken in; she 
then heard a noise, as of several 
men rushing into the house. Quite 
terrified, she remained in a state 
of alarm, until the sound of de- 
parting footsteps informed her 
the intruders had departed. She 
then ventured forth; there was the 
light of the summer morning illu- 
minating the hall and stairs. At 
the foot of the stairs lay the body 
of aman. There was blood flowing 
from the side of the prostrate form ; 
sick at heart she descended the stairs 
and beheld the bloody corpse of her 
beloved brother, Colonel Hutchin- 
son. 

Her shrieks brought up a servant 
man, named Reen, who declared he 
had not heard any noise, as he was 
very deaf, and went at once to give 
the alarm. The place was soon 
filled with the neighbours, who 
were loud in the denunciations of 
this murderous deed. They found 
a large kitchen window broken 
open, and quite shattered. 

There was no more damage done 
to the house; no articles were taken; 
the locks were uninjured; chests 
of drawers, desks, writing cases—all 
were untouched. Neither money or 
goods were taken. 

An inquest was held on the body 
of Colouel Hutchinson. A small 
hole was found near the heart, from 
which the life blood oozed away. 
The blood saturated the clothes. 
There was no evidence to throw 
suspicion on any one in particular, 
so “ Wilful murder by some person 
or persons unknown,’ was the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury. Who 
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had done the bloody deed? The 
gentry of Muskerey were resolved 
never to rest until the question was 
fully and satisfactorily answered. 
An active corps of yeomanry, 
which comprised men of all ranks 
and creeds, left no stone unturned 
to hunt out the perpetrators of this 
deed. Among them a Mr. McCar- 
thy, who held the rank of sergeant 
in the corps, was one of the most 
active. 

Suspicion of knowing much of 
the melancholy fate of the murdered 
Colonel attached to a man named 
Malachy Duggan, who resided in 
the neighbourhood of Macroom. 
He was a man of dissolute habits, 
fond of drink, quarrelsome, and 
noted for a turbulent, riotous dis- 
position. He was of more than 
ordinary strength and ferocity. 
His influence with the country 
people was very great, he was con- 
sidered the head of the Whiteboys 
of the district, and Mr. McCarthy 
was positive Duggan planned the 
attack on Codrum House, which led 
to the death of Colonel Hutchin- 
son. Actuated by this belief, Mr. 
McCarthy proceeded to Duggan’s 
farm, and then and there arrested 
him for the murder. 

Duggan treated the charge as 
ridiculous, and made light of it. 
“Tt is no light matter,” said Mr. 
McCarthy; “and as you may have 
to remain in gaol for some time, 
better give some directions about 
your farm.” This made Duggan 
alter his tone. “Do you think 
there is anything agin me, Mr. 
McCarthy?” inquired Duggan 
eagerly. 

“Plenty,” said McCarthy, gain- 
ing confidence from the change in 
Duggan’s manner. He then pre- 
pared to accompany the patrol of 
yeomanry, and as there was some 
distance to Macroom from his farm, 
he mounted his horse to ride. Mr. 
McCarthy noticed he cut a willow 
rod as a riding switch when leaving 
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his house, and, while brooding over 
what he had to undergo, he com- 
menced unconsciously biting the 
wand. Some idea of the fretful 
mood of the man may be imagined 
from the fact that before Macroom 
loomed in sight Duggan had nibbled 
the wand into bits. 

The magistrate to whom Duggan 
was brought informed him that 
a sum of three hundred pounds was 
to reward any one who informed 
upon the murderers, and contributed 
to prosecute them to conviction. 
This induced Duggan to offer such 
information as would convict the 
gang, of which, as Mr. McCarthy 
surmised, he was the Jeader. 

* There were no less than fourteen 
engaged to rob Codrum House. 
They were brought to the place by 
Duggan. They broke in the kitchen 
window and got into the hall. It 
appeared that Colonel Hutchinson 
had not retired to rest, and, to the 
surprise of the gang, came down 
stairs on hearing the noise of their 
entrance. Unluckily one of the 
gang was his gamekeeper, another 
McCarthy. “ What!” cried the 
Colonel, “are you here, Me- 
Carthy?” This sealed his fate. 
‘The gang saw they were recog- 
nized; Duggan gave the order: 
“ McCarthy, do your duty.” The 
fowling-piece, the property .of 
Colonel Hutchinson, in the hands 
of his servant, was the weapon 
which caused that gentleman's 
death. When the Colonel lay dead 
at the stair foot fear fell upon the 
gang. They had not courage to 
proceed further, and they fled. No 
arrests were made until after 
Malachy Duggan was taken before 
the justice of the peace in Mac- 
room, and gave his information. 
Then the gang dispersed. Some 
fled to the mountains of Kerry and 
to the rocks and precipices of Bere 
and Bantry; but six of the four- 
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teen were captured and tried in 
Cork for the murder. Among those 
arrested were a brother of Mce- 
Carthy, the gamekeeper, and a 
cousin of Malachy Duggan. 

During the trial the evidence of 
Malachy was corroborated in several 
particulars. An ingenious effort to 
discredit him was made by John 
Duggan, one of the prisoners. As 
Malachy swore that the killing was 
effected by the contents of the gun 
fired by the gamekeeper, McCarthy, 
John Duggan said that was untrue ; 
that the Colonel was killed by a 
blow from his hammer—he was a 
mason; and that it was with this 
same hammer the kitchen window 
was broken. The marks in the 
shutters of the window corre- 
sponded with the sharp end of John 
Duggan’s hammer, and for the 
purpose of further testing his con- 
fession the body of Colonel Hutch- 
inson was dis-interred. The hole, 
near the heart, might have been 
made by the sharp end of the stone 
hammer, but it was clear that he 
had been shot. The surgeon found 
several slugs lodged in the region of 
the heart. This bore out Malachy’s 
evidence; the prisoners were all 
found guilty, sentenced to be hung 
in the square of Macroom, and their 
heads placed on spikes on the roof 
of the gaol, as a terror to evil-doers. 
The fate of one of the condemned 
men created much sympathy, that 
of Callaghan McCarthy, the game- 
keeper’s brother. He vehemently 
denied having had hand, act, or part 
in the murder, or the attack on 
Codrum House, and the peasantry 
believed his statement. It was 
supposed that Duggan swore 
against him, fearing that he would 
seek revenge for his informing 
against the gamekeeper. 

A singular event is related* as 
having taken place on the day of the 
execution. Mr. Madden says: “They 


* Vide ‘* Madden’s Revelations of Ireland,” p. 250. 
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(the condemned men) were placed 
on horseback, their persons being 
fastened. Riding up through the 
streets of Macroom, an old woman 
threw herself in the way of the 
cavalcade, before John Duggan’s 
horse, and cried out in Irish, ‘Jobn 
Duggan, John Duggan, you owe me 
sixpence.’ The culprit, who looked 
more dead than alive, contrived, 
though his arms were pinioned, with 
his fingers to jerk out of his pocket 
a sixpenny-piece to the old woman. 
When she was asked ‘why she 
tormented Duggan at that time?’ 
she replied, “ Troth, then, shure I 
wouldn’t be afther letting it rest 
upon bis sowl.’” 

One circumstance was regarded 
as enhancing the terrible severity of 
the sentence upon the six men 
hanged in the square of Macroom. 
No minister of religion accompanied 
them to the gallows. This was done 
on purpose; they had, indeed, re- 
ceived the ministrations of the 
priests while in Cork gaol, and they 
accompanied them part of their sad 
journey, but when about half way 
were required to return to Cork. 

The execution was largely 
attended, and when all were dead 
the hangman severed the heads from 
the bodies, and put them on the 
spikes, where they remained for 
many years. 

It might be supposed that the 
execution of these six men would 
have been deemed sufficient vindica- 
tion of the outraged law on account 
of this crime, but it was not so. 
The rest of the gang were eagerly 
sought for, McCarthy, the game- 
keeper, especially ; and at length 
he and some others were taken. 
They were tried, convicted, and 
executed. Mr. Madden says:* 
“Their heads were also set on 
spikes, and in order to mark the 
gamekeeper McCarthy with signal 
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posthumous infamy, it was resolved 
to affix his right hand with his 
skull, in order that all men might 
know, even after death, the head 
of the gamekeeper who shot his 
master.” 

Reen, the servant who affected to 
be deaf, was transported, on the 
ground of his having a guilty know- 
ledge of the meditated attack. The 
evidence against him was not very 
strong, but his deafness was thought 
a mere pretence. 

Another of the gang was captured 
near Blarney. He too was tried at 
the Cork assizes, found guilty, and 
suffered death. Thus of the four- 
teen engaged in the attack on Cod- 
rum House, nine suffered death, 
two, Malachy Duggan and kis son, 
turned informers, and the rest 
escaped to America. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Or the great cases which occupied 
public attention upon the Munster 
circuit, and which enlisted the great- 
est interest from the rank and 
position of the litigating ra sone 
and produced the greatest displays 
of forensic eloquence, none exceeds, 
and few equal, that of the Reverend 
Charles Massey against the Marquis 
of Headfort. This case was brought 
for criminal conversation by the de- 
fendant with the plaintiff's wife, and 
was tried at the Ennis Summer As- 
sizes held on the 27th of July, 1804, 
before Baron Sir William Smith. 
The plaintiff was the second son of 
Sir Hugh Massey, Bart. He was 
a clergyman, and held several bene- 
fices. In 1797 he married, contrary 
to the wishes of his father, a lady of. 
great personal beauty, named Kos- 
lewin. By this union the plaintiff 
became the father of an only child, 
a son. While residing in 1803 at 
Donass, on the Clare side of the 


* Vide ‘* Madden's Revelations of Ireland,’’ p. 260. 
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majestic Shannon, a few miles from 
the city of Limerick, the Marquis 
of Headfort was then quartered 
in Limerick with his regiment. The 
Marquis occupied the town mansion 
of the Earl of Limerick. When 
the Rev. Mr. Massey had been 
doing clerical duty as rector in the 
county of Meath, where the Marquis 
held large estates, the plaintiff be- 
came acquainted with the Headfort 
family. So when Mrs. Massey 
made the acquaintance of the Mar- 
quis in Limerick, her husband 
naturally invited him to visit at 
Donass. Mrs. Massey was a very 
young lady, fond of gaiety, while 
Lord Headfort was half a century 
old. The consequence of their 
intimacy was, that on a Sabbath- 
day after the Christmas of 1803, 
while the Rev. Mr. Massey was 
officiating in the church, his wife 
eloped with the Marquis. This was 
the cause of action. The damages 
were laid at the high figure of 
£40,000. 

The trial, of course, created great 
lveal, and indeed general, interest. 
It was rumoured the most eminent 
counsel in Ireland were engaged on 
both sides, and this was fully borne 
out when there appeared for the 
plaintiff the Right Hon. J. P. 
Curran, Bartholomew Hoare, Harry 
Deane Grady, Thomas Carey, John 
White, Amory Hawkesworth, Wil- 
liam O'Regan, Thomas Lloyd, Wil- 
liam McMahon, and George Ben- 
nett, instructed by Mr. Anthony 
Hogan; and for the noble de- 
fendant the Right Hon. George 
Ponsonby, Thomas Quin, Thomas 
Goold, John Franks, Charles Burton, 
and Richard Pennefather, instructed 
by Mr. Simms. I have already 
given my reader sketches of many 
of these eminent members of the 
Irish bar, who were also members 
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of the Munster circuit ; but as the 
leading counsel for the defendant, 
Mr. George Ponsonby, was brought 
down special, it requires that some 
short sketch should be given of him, 
in order that our readers should 
know what his claim was to entitle 
him to that distinction, especially 
when such men as Quin, Goold, 
Burton, and Pennefather were serv- 
ing under him. He was son of the 
Right Hon. John Ponsonby, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons. 
George Pousonby was valled to the 
bar in 1780, but preferred the life 
of acountry gentleman and member 
of Parliament to the drudgery of the 
Courts, until his marriage with 
Lady Mary Butler, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Lanesborough. He 
was appointed commissioner of 
revenue, with a salary of £1,200 
a year, but changes of Government 
having caused the loss of his office, 
he applied himself to his profession, 
and became a very eminent Chan- 
cery lawyer. When Fitzgibbon, in 
1789, was elevated to the woolsack, 
he presented his bag to Mr. Pon- 
sonby, thereby giving an intimation 
to the solicitors who were in the 
habit of sending him briefs, he 
wished them in future to be sent to 
Mr. Ponsonby. He did not practise 
very much in nisi prius cases, and it 
was probably owing to hisaristocratic 
connections that induced the agent 
for the Marquis of Headfort to bring 
him down as special counsel to the 
Munster circuit.* 

Mr. Bennett having opened the 
pleadings, Mr. Hoare stated the 
ease. ‘This, of course, was in order 
that Curran might reply to the 
speech of Mr. George Ponsonby. 
In opening the case Mr. Hoare 
described the defendant as“ a hoary 
veteran, in whom, like Etna, the 
snows above did not quench the 
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flames below.” His address was 
strong, vigorous, and impressive. I 
cannot venture to transcribe it at 
great length, but one passage must 
not be omitted :— 

“The noble lord proceeded to the 
completion of his diabolical project, 
not with the precipitancy of youth, 
but with the most cool and delibe- 
rate consideration. The Cornish 
plunderer, intent on spoil, callous 
to every touch of humanity, shrouded 
in darkness, holds out false lights to 
the tempest-tossed vessel, and lures 
her and pilot to that shore upon 
which she must be lost for ever. 
The rock unseen, the ruffian in- 
visible, and nothing apparent but 
the treacherous signal of security 
and repose; so this prop of the 
Crown, this pillar of the State, this 
stay of “religion, this ornament of the 
peerage, this common protector of 
the people’s privileges and of the 
Crown’s prerogatives, descends from 
these high grounds of character 
to muffle himself in the gloom of 
his own base and dark designs, to 
play before the eyes of the deluded 
wife and the deceived husband the 
falsest lights of love to the one and 
of friendly and hospitable regards 
to the other, until she is at length 
dashed upon that hard bosom where 
her honour and happiness are lost 
for ever. The agonized husband 
beholds the ruin with those sensa- 
tions of misery and of horror which 
vou can better feel than I describe. 
She upon whom he had embarked 
all his hope and all his happiness 
in this life, the treasure of all his 
earthly felicities, the rich fund of 
all his hoarded joys, sunk before 
his eyes into an abyss of infamy, 
or if any fragment escape, escaping 
to solace, to gratify, to enrich her 
vile destroyer.” 

His speech, which occupied some 
time in delivery, was much admired. 
The usual proofs were then given 
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—the fact of marriage, the happy 
union in which both husband and 
wife lived, her elopement, and her 
living with the Marquis of Headfort, 
and the amount of his fortune—esti- 
mated at £30,000 a-year. 

The plaintiff's case having closed 
with those proofs, Mr. Quin ad- 
dressed the jury on the part of the 
defendant. He did not attempt to 
deny the fact of the elopement, but 
insisted strongly upon the levity and 
giddiness of Mrs. Massey, and 
stated her character was so light 
that it was gross folly, or worse, in 
the plaintiff to throw her in the way 
of the noble defendant. In sustain- 
ment of his description of the wife 
of the plaintiff, the defendant called 
as witnesses Colonel Pepper, Cap- 
tain Charleton, and Mr. George 
Evans Bruce.* 

Variousacts of levity were deposed 
to by those witnesses, which caused 
them to be roughly handled in cross- 
examination. The defendant’s spe- 
cial counsel, Mr. Ponsonby, then 
proceeded to address the jury. He 
took very much the same course as 
Mr. Quin, pressing strongly upon 
the jury the worthlessness of the 
wretched woman, for whose loss the 
plaintiff demanded the preposterous 
sum of £40,000, and insisted that 
the conduct of the plaintiff in 
inviting the marquis to his house 
disentitled him to compensation, 
having connived at what occurred. 
Mr. Ponsonby’s speech was more 
characterized by his skill as an 
advocate than his power as an 
orator; but Curran, who felt tkis 
a case demanding his best efforts, 
delivered the following magnificent 
speech :— 

“Gentlemen of the jury—Never 
so clearly as in the present instance 
have I observed that safeguard of 
justice which Providence has placed 
in the nature of man. Such is the 
imperious dominion with which 


* This is the individual who, in 1816, brought an action for libel against Mr. Thomas 
Grady, which shall appear in due time. 
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truth and reason wave their sceptres 
over the human intellect that no 
solicitation however artful, no talent 
however commanding, can reduce 
it from its allegiance. In propor- 
tion to the humility of our submis- 
sion to its rule do we rise with some 
faint emulation of that ineffable and 

residing divinity, whose character- 
istic attribute it is to be coerced 
and bound by the inexorable laws 
of its own nature, so as to be all- 
wise and all-just from necessity 
rather than election. You have 
seen it in the learned advocate (Mr. 
Ponsonby )whohas preceded me most 

eculiarly and strikingly illustrated. 
Yon have seen even his great 
talents, perhaps the first in any 
country, languishing under a cause 
too weak to carry him, and too 
heavy to be carried by him. He 
was forced to dismiss his natural 
candour and sincerity, and, having 
no merits in his case, to substitute 
the dignity of his own manner, the 
resources of bis own ingenuity, 


against the overwhelming diffi- 
culties by which he was surrounded. 
Wretched client—unhappy advo- 
cate! what a combination do you 


form! But such isthe condition of 
guilt—its commission mean and 
tremulous, its defence artificial and 
insincere, its prosecution candid and 
simple, its condemnation dignified 
and austere. Such has been the 
defendant’s guilt, such his defence, 
such shall be my address, and such, 
I trast, your verdict. 

“The learned counsel has told you 
that this unfortunate woman is not 
to be estimated at £40,000. Fatal 
and unquestionable is the truth of 
this assertion. Alas! gentlemen, 
she is no longer worth anything— 
faded, degraded, and disgraced, she 
is worth less than nothing! But 
it is for the honour, the hope, the 
expectation, the tenderness, and the 
comforts that have been blasted by 
the defendant, and have fled for 
ever, that you are to remunerate 
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the plaintiff by the punishment of 
the defendant. It is not her present 
value which you are to weigh, but 
it is her value at that time when 
she sat basking in a husband’s love, 
with the blessing of Heaven on her 
head and its purity in her heart— 
when she sat amongst her family 
and administered the morality of 
the parental board. Estimate that 
past value, compare it. with its 
present deplorable diminution, and 
it may lead you to form some judg- 
ment of the severity of the injury, 
and the requisite extent of the 
compensation. The learned counsel 
has told you you ought to be 
cautious, because your verdict can- 
not be set aside for excess. The 
assertion is just; but has he treated 
you fairly by its application? His 
cause would not allow him to be 
fair: for why is the rule adopted in 
this single action? Because this 
being peculiarly an injury to the 
most susceptible of all human feel- 
ings, it leaves the injury of the 
husband to be ascertained by the 
sensibility of the jury, and does not 
presume to measure the justice of 
their determination by the cold and 
chill exercise of his own discretion. 
In any other action it is easy to 
calculate. If a tradesman’s arm is 
cut off, you can measure the loss 
which he has sustained; but the 
wound of feeling, and the agony of 
the heart cannot be judged by any 
standard with which Iam acquainted. 
And you are unfairly dealt with 
when you are called on to appreciate 
the present suffering of the husband 
by the present guilt, delinquency, 
and degradation of the wife. As 
well might you, if called upon to 
give a compensation to a man for the 
murder of his dearest friend, find 
the measure of his injury by weigh- 
ing the ashes of the dead. But it 
is not, gentlemen of the jury, by 
weighing the ashes of the dead that 
you would estimate the loss of the 
survivor. 
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“The Jearned counsel has re- 
ferred you to other cases and other 
countries for instances of mode- 
rate verdicts; I can refer you 
to some authentic instances of 
just ones. In the next county, 
£15,000 against a subaltern officer. 
In Travers v. McCarthy, £5,000 
against a servant. In Tighe v. 
Jones, £10,000 against a man not 
worth a shilling. What, then, ought 
to be the rule where rank and 
wealth and station have combined 
to render the example of his crime 
more dangerous, to make his guilt 
more odious, to make the injury to 
the plaintiff more grievous, because 
more conspicuous? I affect no 
levelling familiarity when I speak 
of persons of higher ranks of society. 
Distinctions of orders are necessary, 
and I always feel disposed to treat 
them with respect ; but when it is 
my duty to speak of the crimes by 
which they are degraded, I am not 
so fastidious as to shrink from their 
contact when to touch them is 
essential to their dissection. In 
this action, the condition, the con- 
duct, and the circumstances of the 
parties are justly and particularly 
the object of your consideration. 

“Who are the parties? The 
plaintiff, young, amiable, of family 
and education. Of the generous 
disinterestedness of his heart you 
can form an opinion even from the 
evidence of the defendant, that he 
declined an alliance which would 
have added to his fortune and con- 
sideration, and which he rejected 
for an unportioned union with -his 
present wife. She, too, at that time 
was young, beautiful, and accom- 

lished ; and felt her affection for 
er husband increase in proportion 
as she remembered the ardour of 
his love, and the sincerity of his 
sacrifice. Look now at the defen- 
dant! I blush to name him! I 
blush to name a rank which he has 
tarnished, and a patent which he 
has worse than cancelled. High in 
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the army—high in the State—the 
hereditary counsellor of the King— 
of wealth incalculable; and to this 
last I advert with an indignant 
and contemptuous satisfaction, be- 
cause as the only instrument of his 
guilt and shame, it will be the 
means of his punishment, and the 
source of compensation for his guilt. 

“ But let me call your attention 
distinctly to the questions you have 
to consider. The first is the fact 
of guilt. Is this noble lord guilty ? 
His counsel knew too well how they 
would have mortified his vanity had 
they given the smallest reason to 
doubt the splendour of his achieve. 
ment, Against any such humiliating 
suspicion he had taken the most 
studious precaution by the publicity 
of the exploit. And here, in this 
court, and before you, and in the 
face of the country, he has the 
unparalleled effrontery of disdaining 
to resort to even a profession of 
innocence. His guilt established, 
the next question is the damages 
you should give. You have been 
told that the amount of damages 
should depend on circumstances. 
You will consider these cireum- 
stances, whether of aggravation or 
mitigation. His learned counsel 
contend that the plaintiff has been 
the author of his own suffering, and 
ought to receive no compensation 
for the ill in consequence of his own 
conduct. In what part of the evi- 
dence do you find any foundation 
for that assertion? He indulged 
her, it seems, in dress; generous 
and attached, he probably indulged 
her in that point beyond his means; 
and the defendant now impudently 
calls on you to find one excuse for 
the adulterer in the fondness and 
liberality of the husband. 

“*But you have been told that 
the husband connived. Odious and 
impudent aggravation of injury, to 
add calumny to insult, and outrage 
to dishonour. From whom, but 
from a man hackneyed in the ways 
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of shame and vice—from whom, but 
from a man having no compunction 
in his own breast to restrain him, 
could you expect such brutal disre- 
gard for the feelings of others? —from 
whom, but from the cold-blooded 
veteran seducer ?—from what, but 
the exhausted mind,the habitual com- 
munity with shame ?—from what, 
but the habitual contempt of virtue 


_and of man, could you have expected 


the arrogance, the barbarity, the 
folly, of so foul, because so false, 
an imputation? He should have 
reflected, and have blushed, before 
he suffered so vile a topic of defence 
to have passed his lips. But ere 
you condemn him let him have the 
benefit of the excuse, if the excuse 
be true. 

“Yon must have observed how 
his counsel fluttered and vibrated 
between what they call connivance 
and injudicious confidence, and how 
in affecting to distinguish they have 
confounded them both together. 
If the plaintiff has connived, I freely 
say to you, do not reward the wretch 
who has prostituted his wife, and 
surrendered his own honour—do 
not compensate the pander of his 
own shame, and the willing instru- 
ment of his own infamy. But as 
there is no sum so low to which that 
defence, if true, ought not to reduce 
your verdict, so neither is there 
any so high to which such a charge 
ought not to inflame it if the charge 
be false. Where is the single fact 
in this case on which the remotest 
suspicion of connivance can be 
brought ? Obviously has the de- 
fendant endeavoured to make the 
softest and most amiable feelings of 
the heart the pretext of his slan- 
derous imputations. An ancient 
and respectable prelate, the husband 
of his wife’s sister, is chained to the 
bed of sickness, perhaps the bed of 
death. In that distressing situation 
my client suffered his wife to be the 
bearer of consolation to the bosom 
of her sister. He had not the heart 
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to refuse her, and the softness: of 
his nature is now charged on him 
as a crime. He is now insolently 
told that he connived at his dis- 
honour, and that he ought to have 
foreseen that the mansion of sickness 
and sorrow would have been made 
the scene of assignation and of guilt. 
On this charge of connivance I will 
not further weary you or exhaust 
myself. I will add nothing more 
than that it is as false as it is 
impudent, that in the evidence it 
has not a colour of support, and 
that by your verdict you should 
mark it with reprobation. The 
other subject, namely, that he was 
indiscreet in his confidence, does, 
I think, call for some discussion : 
for I trust you see that I affect not 
any address to your passions, by 
which you may be led away from 
the subject. I presume merely to 
separate the parts of this affecting 
case, and to lay them item by item 
before you, with coldness of detail, 
and not with any colouring or dis- 
play of fiction or of fancy. Honour- 
able to himself was his unsuspecting 
confidence, but fatal must we admit 
it to have been when we look to the 
abuse committed upon it. But 
where is the guilt of this indis- 
cretion? He did admit this noble 
lord to pass his threshold as his 
guest. Now, the charge which this 
noble lord builds on this indiscretion 
is: ‘Thou fool! thou hadst con- 
fidence in my honour, and that was 
a guilty indiscretion. Thou simple- 
ton! thou thoughtest that an ad- 
mitted and cherished guest would 
have respected the laws of honour 
and hospitality, and thy indiscretion 
was guilt.’ 

* Gentlemen, what horrid alter- 
native in the treatment of wives 
would such reasoning recommend ? 
Are they to be immured by worse 
than Eastern barbarity ? Are their 
principles to be depraved, their 
passions sublimated, —_ finer 
motive of action extinguished, by 
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the inevitable consequences of thus 
treating them like slaves? Or is 
a liberal and generous confidence 
in them to be the passport of the 
adulterer, and the justification 
of his crimes ? Honourably, but 
fatally for his own repose, he was 
neither jealous, suspicious, nor 
cruel. He treated the defendant 
with the confidence of a friend, and 
his wife with the tenderness of a 
husband. He did leave to the 
noble marquis the physical possi- 
bility of committing against him 
the greatest crime that can be perpe- 
trated against a being of an amiable 
heart and refined education. In 
the middle of the day, at the mo- 
ment of divine worship, when the 
miserable husband was on his knees, 
directing the prayers and thanks- 
giving of his congregation to their 
God, that moment did the remorse- 
less adulterer choose to carry off 
the deluded victim from ber hus- 
band, from her child, from her 
character, from her happiness, as 
if not content to have his crime 
confined to its miserable aggrava- 
tion, unless he gave it a cast and 
colour of fictitious sacrilege and 
impiety. Oh! how happy had it 
been, when he arrived at the bank 
of the river with the ill-fated fugi- 
tive, ere yet he had committed her 
to that boat, of which, like the 
fabled bark of Styx, the exile was 
eternal—how happy at that mo- 
ment, so teeming with misery and 
shame, if you, my lord, had met 
him, and could have accosted him 
in the character of that good genius 
which had abandoned him, how 
impressively might you have pleaded 
the cause of the father, of the child, 
of the mother, and even of the 
worthless defendant himself. You 
would have said, ‘Is this the re- 
quital you are about to make for 
respect and kindness and confidence 
in your honour? Can you delibe- 
rately expose this young man, in 
the bloom of life, with all his hopes 
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before him—can you expose him, 
a wretched outcast from society, to 
the scorn of a merciless world? 
Can you set him adrift upon the 
tempestuous ocean of his own pas- 
sions at this early season, when they 
are most headstrong? and can you 
cut him out from the moorings of 
these domestic obligations by whose 
cable he might ride at safety from 
their turbulence? Think of, if you 
can conceive it, what a powerful 
influence arises from the sense of 
home, from the sacred religion of 
the heart in quelling the passions, 
in reclaiming the wanderings, in 
correcting the discords of the human 
heart. Do not cruelly take from 
him the protection of these attach- 
ments. But if you have no pity 
for the father, have mercy at least 
upon his innocent and helpless 
child. Do not condemn him to an 
education scandalous or neglected. 
Do not strike him with that most 
dreadful of all human conditions, 
the orphanage that springs not from 
the grave, that falls not from the 
hand of Providence, or from the 
stroke of death ; but comes before 
its time, anticipated and inflicted by 
the remorseless cruelty of parental 
guilt.’ 

“ For the poor victim herself, not 
yet immolated, while yet balancing 
upon the pivot of her destiny, your 
heart could not be cold, nor your 
tongue be wordless. You would 
have said to him, ‘ Pause, my lord, 
while there is yet a moment of 
reflection. What are your motives, 
what your views, what your pro- 
spects from what you are about to 
do? You are a married man, the 
husband of the most amiable and 
respectable of women; you cannot 
look to the chance of marrying this 
wretched fugitive— between you 
and that event there are two sepul- 
chres to pass. What are your in- 
ducements? Is it love, think you ? 
No, do not give that name to an 
attraction you can find in the faded 
45 
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refuse of a violated bed. Love isa 
noble and generous passion. It can 
be founded only on a pure and 
ardent friendship, on an exalted 
respect, on an implicit confidence in 
its object. Search your heart, exa- 
mine your judgment. Do you find 
the semblance of any one of these 
sentiments to bind you to her? 
What could degrade a mind to which 
nature or education had given post, 
or stature, or character into a friend- 
ship for her? Could you repose upon 
her faith? Look in her face, my 
lord. She is at this moment giving 
you the violation of the most sacred 
of human obligations as the pledge 
of her fidelity. She is giving yon the 
most irrefragable proof that she is 
deserting her husband for you ; soshe 
would, without a scruple, abandon 
you for another. Do you anticipate 
any pleasure you might feel in the 
possible event of your becoming the 

arents of a common child? She 
is at this moment proving to you 
that she is dead to the sense of 


parental, as of conjugal obligation, 
and that she would abandon your 
offspring to-morrow with the same 
facility with which she now deserted 


her own. 
duct, as it is, as the world must 
behold it, blackened by every aggra- 
vation that can make it either odious 
or contemptible, and unrelieved by 
a single circumstance of mitigation 
that could palliate its guilt, or re- 
trieve it from abhorrence. 

“** Mean, however, and degraded 
as this woman must be, she will 
still (if you take her with you) have 
strong and heavy claims upon you. 
The force of these claims does, cer- 
tainly, depend upon circumstances ; 
before, therefore, you expose her 
fate to the dreadful risk of your 
caprice or ingratitude, in mercy to 
her, weigh well the confidence she 
can place in your future justice and 
honour at that future time, much 
nearer than you think; by what 
topics can her cause be pleaded 
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Look, then, at her con- - 
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to a sated appetite, to a heart that 
repels her, to a just judgment in 
which she never could have been 
valued or respected? Hers is not 
the case of an unmarried woman, 
with whom a pure and generous 
friendship may insensibly have 
ripened into a more serious at- 
tachment, until at last her heart 
became too deeply pledged to be 
re-assumed. If so circumstanced, 
without any husband to betray, or 
child to desert, or motive to re- 
strain, except what related solely 
to herself, her anxiety for your 
happiness made her overlook every 
other consideration and commit her 
history to your honour. In sucha 
case, the strongest and the highest 
that man’s imagination can suggest, 
in which you at least could see 
nothing but the most noble and 
disinterested sacrifice, in which you 
could find nothing but what claimed 
from you the most kind and exalted 
sentiment of tenderness, and devo- 
tion, and respect, and in which the 
most fastidious rigour would find so 
much more subject for sympathy 
than blame, let me ask you, could 
you, even in that case, answer for 
your justice and gratitude? Ido 
not allude to the long and pitiful 
catalogue of paltry adventures in 
which it seems your time has been 
employed—the coarse and vulgar 
succession of casual connection, 
joviess, loveless, and unendeared ; 

ut do you not find upon your 
memory some traces of an engage- 
ment of the character I have 
sketched? Has not your sense of 
what you would owe in such a case, 
and to such a woman, been at least 
once put to the test of experiment ? 
Has it not once at least happened 
that such a woman, with all the 
resolution of strong faith, flung her 
youth, her hope, her beauty, her 
talent, upon your bosom, weighed 
you against the world, which she 
found but a feather in the scale, 
and took you as an equivalent ? 
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How did you then acquit yourself ? 
Did you prove yourself worthy of 
the sacred trust reposed in you? 
Did your spirit so associate with 
hers as to leave her no room to 
regret the splendid and disinterested 
sacrifice she had made? Did her 
soul find a pillow in the tenderness 
of yours, and support in its firm- 
ness? Did you preserve her high 
in her own consciousness, proud in 
your admiration and friendship, and 
happy in your affection? You 
might have so acted; and the man 
that was worthy of her would have 
perished rather than not so act as 
to make her delighted with having 
confided so sacred a trust to his 
honour. Did you so act? Did 
she feel that, however precious to 
your heart, she was still more ex- 
alted and honoured in your rever- 
ence and respect? Or did she 
find you coarse and paltry, flutter- 
ing and unpurposed, unfeeling and 
ungrateful? You found her a fair 
and blushing flower, its beauty and 
its fragrance bathed in the dew of 
heaven—did you so tenderly trans- 
plant it as to preserve that beauty 
and that fragrance unimpaired? 
Or did you so rudely cut it as to 
intercept its nutriment, to waste 
its sweetness, to blast its beauty, 
to bow its faded and sickly head ? 
And did you at last fling it, like a 
loathsome weed, away? If, then, 
to such a woman, so clothed with 
every title that could ennoble and 
exalt, and endear her to the heart 
of man, you would be cruelly and 
capriciously deficient, how can .a 
wretched fugitive like this, in every 
point her contrast, hope to find you 
just? Send her, then, away—send 
her back to her home, to her child, 
to her husband, to herself.’ 

“ Alas! there was no one to 
hold such language to the noble 
defendant. He did not hold it to 
himself; but he paraded his despic- 
able prize in his own carriage, with 
his own retinue, his own servants— 
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this veteran Paris hawked his ena- 
moured Helen from the western 
quarter of the island to a seaport 
in the eastern, crowned with the 
acclamations of a senseless and 
grinning rabble, glorying and de- 
lighted, no doubt, in the leering 
and scoffing admiration of grooms, 
and ostlers,and waiters,as he passed. 

“Inthis odious contempt of every 
personal feeling, of public opinion, 
of common hu:anity, did he parade 
this woman to the seaport, whence 
he transported his precious cargo 
to a country where her example 
may be less mischievous than in 
her own, where I agree with my 
learned colleague in heartily wishing 
he may remain with her for ever. 
We are too poor, too simple, too 
unadvanced a country for the ex- 
ample of such achievements. Where 
the relaxation of morals is the 
natural growth and consequence of 
the great progress of arts and 
wealth, it is accompanied by a re- 
finement that makes it less gross 
than shocking; but for such pallia- 
tions we are a century too young. 
I advise you, therefore, most ear- 
nestly to rebuke this budding mis- 
chief, by letting the wholesome 
vigour and chastisement of a liberal 
verdict speak what you think of its 
enormity. In every point of view 
in which I can look at the subject, 
I see you are called upon to givea © 
bold, and just, and indignant, and 
exemplary compensation. The in- 
jury of the plaintiff demands it 
from your justice, the delinquency 
of ‘the defendant provokes it by its 
enormity. The rank on which he 
has relied for impunity calls upon 
you to tell him that crime does not 
ascend to the rank of the perpe- 
trator, but the perpetrator sinks 
from his rank and descends to the 
level of his delinquency. The style 
and mode of the defence is a gross 
aggravation of his conduct, and a 
gross insult upon you. 

“Look upon the different subjects 
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of his defence as you ought, and let 
him profit by them as he deserves. 
Vainly presumptuous upon his rank, 
he wishes to overawe you by that 
despicable consideration. He next 
resorts to a cruel aspersion upon 
the character of the unhappy plain- 
tiff, whom he had already wounded 
beyond the possibility of reparation. 
He has ventured to charge him with 
connivance. As to that I will only 
say, gentlemen of the jury, do not 
give this vain boaster a pretext for 
saying, that if the husband connived 
in the offence, the jury also con- 
nived in the reparation. 

“ But he has pressed another 
curious topic upon you. After the 
plaintiff had cause to suspect his 
designs, and the likelihood of their 
being fatally successful, he did not 
then act precisely as he ought. 
Gracious God! what an argument 
for him to dare to advance. It is 


saying this to him: ‘I abused your 
confidence, your hospitality—I laid 
a base plan for the seduction of your 


wife—I succeeded at last so as to 
throw in upon you that most dread- 
ful of all suspicions to a man fondly 
attached, proud of his wife’s honour, 
‘ and tremblingly alive to his own, 
that you were possibly a dupe to 
the confidence in the wife as much 
asin the guest. In this so pitiable 
distress, which I myself had studi- 
ously and deliberately contrived for 
you, between hope and fear, and 
doubt and love, and jealousy and 
shame—one moment shrinking from 
the cruelty of your suspicion, the 
next fired with indignation at the 
facility and credulity of your ac- 
quittal—in this labyrinth of doubt, 
in this frenzy of suffering, you were 
not collected and composed; you 
did not act as you might have done, 
if I bad not worked you to mad- 
ness, and upon that very madness 
which I have inflicted upon you, 
upon the very completion of my 
guilt and of your misery, I will 
build my defence. You will not 
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act critically right, and therefore 
are unworthy of compensation.’ ” 

Having dwelt somewhat more on 
this topic, and showed how little 
there was in the evidence to sustain 
the allegation of connivance, Mr 
Curran continued :— 

“There is another ground on 
which you are called on to give 
most liberal damages, and that has 
been laid by the unfeeling vanity 
of the defendant. This business 
has been marked by the most ela- 
borate publicity.. It is very clear 
he has been allured by the glory of 


-the chase, and not the value of 


the game. The poor object of his 
pursuit could be of no value to him, 
or he could not have so wantonly 
and cruelly and unnecessarily abused 
her. He might have kept this un- 
happy intercourse an unsuspected 
secret. Even if he wished for 
elopement he might easily have so 
contrived it that the place of her 
retreat would be profoundly undis- 
coverable. 

“Yet though even the expense, 
a point so tender to his delicate 
sensibility, of concealing could not 
be one-fortieth of the cost of pub- 
lishing her, his vanity decided him 
in favour of glory and publicity. By 
that election he has, in fact, put 
forward the Irish nation, and its 
character, so often and so variously 
calumniated, upon its trial before 
the tribunal of the empire, and your 
verdict will this day decide whether 
an Irish jury can feel with justice 
and spirit upon a subject that 
involves conjugal affection and com- 
fort, domestic honour and repose, 
the certainty of issue, the weight 
of public opinion, the gilded and 
presumptuous criminality of over- 
weening rank and station. I doubt 
not but he is at this moment 
reclining on a silken sofa antici- 
pating that submissive and modest 
verdict by which you will lean 
gently on his errors, and expecting 
from your patriotism, no doubt, that 
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you will think again and again, before 
you condemn any great portion of 
the immense revenue of a great 
absentee to be retained in the 
nation that produced it, instead of 
being trarsmitted, as it ought, to 
be expended in the splendour of 
another country. He is now, pro- 
bably, waiting for the arrival of the 
report of this day, which, I under- 
stand, a famous note-taker has been 
sent hither to collect. Let not the 
gentleman be disturbed. 

“ Gentlemen, let me assure you 
it is more, much more, the trial of 
you than of the noble Marquis, of 
which this important recorder is at 
this moment collecting materials. 
His noble employer is now expect- 
ing a report to the following etfect: 
‘Such a day came on to be tried at 
Ennis, by a special jury, the cause 
of Charles Massy against the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Headfort. It 
appeared that the plaintiff’s wife 
was young, beautiful, and captivat- 
ing: the plaintiff himself a person 
fond of this beautiful creature to 
distraction, and both doting on 
their child. But the noble Marquis 
approached her, the plume of glory 
nodded on his head. Not the god- 
dess Minerva, but the goddess 
Venus, had lighted up his casque 
with “the fire that never tires, such 
as many a lady gay had been dazzled 
with before.” At the first advance 
she trembled; at the second she 
struck to the redoubted son of Mars 
and pupil of Venus. The jury saw 
it was not his fault (it was an Irish 
jary); they felt compassion for the 
tenderness of the mother’s heart, 
and for the warmth of the lover’s 
passion. The jury saw on one side 
a young entertaivuing gallant; on 
the other, a beauteous creature, of 
charms irresistible. They recol- 
lected that Jupiter had been always 
successful iu bis amours, although 
Vulcan had not always escaped 
some awkward accidents. The jury 
was composed of fathers, brothers, 
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husbands, but they had not the 
vulgar jealousy that views little 
things of that sort with rigour, and 
wishing to assimilate their country 
in every respect to England, now 
that they are united to it, they, like 
English gentlemen, returned to their 
box with a verdict of 6d. damages, 
and 64d. costs.’ 

“ Let this be sent to England. I 
promise you your odious secret will 
not be kept better than that of the 
wretched Mrs. Massey. There is 
not a bawdy chronicle in London 
in which the epitaph which you 
would have written on yourselves 
will not be published, and our 
enemies will delight in the spec- 
tacle of our precocious guilt, in 
seeing that we can be rotten before 
we are ripe. I do not suppose it. 
I do not, can not, will not believe it. 
I will not harrow up myself with 
the anticipated apprehension. There 
is another consideration, gentlemen, 
which I think most imperiously 
demands even a vindictive reward 
of exemplary damages. and that is, 
the breach of hospitality. 

“To us peculiarly does it belong 
to avenge the violation of its altar. 
The hospitality of other countries 
is a matter of necessity or con- 
vention. In savage nations, of the 
first ; in polished, of the latter. 
But the hospitality of an Irishman 
is not the running account of listed 
and legered courtesies, as. in other 
countries; it springs, like all his 
qualities—his faults, his virtues— 
directly from his heart. The heart 
of an Irishman is by nature bold, 
and he confides ; it is tender, and he 
loves; it is generous, and he gives; 
it is social, and he is hospitable. 
This sacrilegeous intruder has pro- 
faned the religion of that sacred 
altar, so elevated in our worship, 
so precious to our devotion, and it 
is our privilege to avenge the crime. 
You must either pull down the 
altar and abolish the worship, or 
you must preserve its sanctity un- 
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debased. There is no alternative 
between the complete exclusion of 
all mankind from your threshold, 
and the most rigorous punishment 
of him who is admitted and betrays. 
This defendant has been so trusted, 
has so betrayed, and you ought to 
make him a most signal example. 
Gentlemen, I am the more disposed 
to feel the strongest indignation and 
abborrence at this odious conduct 
of the defendant when I consider 
the deplorable condition to which 
he has reduced the plaintiff, and 
perhaps the still more deplorable 
one that the plaintiff has in prospect 
before him. What a progress has 
he to travel through before he can 
attain the peace and tranquillity 
which he has lost! How like the 


wounds of the body are those of 
the mind! How burning the fever! 
How painful the suppuration! How 
slow, how hesitating, how relap- 
sing the progress to convalescence! 
Through what a variety of suffering, 


what new scenes and changes must 
my unhappy client pass ere he can 
re-attain, should he ever re-attain, 
that health of soul of which he has 
been despoiled by the cold and 
deliberate machinations of this prac- 
tised and gilded seducer. If, instead 
of drawing upon his incalculable 
wealth for a scanty retribution, 
you were to stop the progress of 
his despicable achievements by re- 
ducing hii to actual poverty, you 
could not even so punish him be- 
yond the scope of his offence, nor 
reprise the plaintiff beyond the 
measure of his suffering. Let me 
remind you that in this action the 
law not only empowers you, but 
that its policy commands you, to 
eonsider the public example as well 
as the individual injury when you 
adjust the amount of your verdict. 
I confess I am most anxious that 
you should acquit yourselves wor- 
thily upon this important occasion. 
Iam addressing you as fathers, hus- 
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bands, brothers. I am anxious that a 
feeling of these high relations should 
enter into, and give dignity to your 
verdict. 

“ But I confess I feel a tenfold 
solicitude when I remember that I 
am addressing you as my country- 
men, as Irishmen, whose characters 
as jurors, as gentlemen, must find 
either honour or degradation in the 
result of your decision. Since so 
vast be the distributive share of 
that national estimation that can 
belong to so unimportant an in- 
dividual as myself, yet I do own 
I am tremblingly solicitous for its 
fate. Perhaps it appears of more 
value to me, because it is embarked 
in the same bottom with yours. 
Perhaps the community of peril, of 
common safety, of common wreck, 
gives a consequence to my share of 
the risk, which I could not be vain 
enough to give it, if it were not 
raised to it by that mutuality. But 
why stoop to think at all of myself, 
when I know that you, gentlemen 
of the jury—when I know that our 
country itself—are my clients on 
this day, and must abide the alterna- 
tive of honour or of infamy, as you 
shall decide. But I will not despond; 
I will not dare to despond. I have 
every trust, and hope, and confidence 
in you, and to that hope I will add 
my most fervent prayer to the God 
of all truth and justice so to raise, 
and enlighten, and fortify your 
minds, that you may so decide as 
to preserve to yourselves while you 
live the most delightful of all recol- 
lections—that of acting justly ; and 
to transmit to your children the 
most precious of all inheritances— 
the memory of your virtue.” 

The learned Baron then charged 
the jury. Asthere were not many 
witnesses, and as the question re- 
solved itself into one of damages, 
which was entirely the province of 
the jury to measure, his lordship 
was brief. The jury, after some 
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consultation, brought in their ver- Curran made his last, and probably 

dict. They found for the plaintiff, best, speech upon the Munster 

£10,000 damages and costs. Circuit. The trial lasted twelve 
Thus ended this case, in which hours. 





AN EMENDATION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The following comes to us from the antipodes. It is dated “ Circular 
Quay, Sydney, N.S. Wales, 4th March, 1876,” and suggests a reading 


of a difficult passage of Shakspeare, different from any hitherto proposed, 
and we must admit with much reason :— 


“ Sir,—In your number of December last among the Literary Notices, at page 
764, on Dr. Ingleby’s Shakspeare, the lines following are sought to be amended 
by substituting bed for bone. 


“Now the gods keepe you old enough, 
That you may live 


Onely in bone, that none may looke on you.’ 
Timon of Athens, act iii. sc. 5. 


“T would beg to suggest the following as an improvement :— 


“* Now the gods keep you old enough, 
That you may live 
Only in home that none may look on you.’ 


“Such must, I think, have been the word in the original manuscript, easily 
misread by the printer—more euphonious than bed—and conveying all the idea 
of intended seclusion without the uncomfortable sensation of detaining the 
unhappy creature in bed. 

“ Thanking you for the monthly pleasure afforded by your Magazine, 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Joun Bext.” 








CHAPTER I. 


Kartsy Propeers was as pretty a 
woman as you could desire to see ; so 
poy that before she was seventeen 

er mother had no less than four 
offers of marriage for her. One 
from the doctor and one from the 
curate of the parish, and two from 
a couple of beery young men who 
had come down to the quiet village 
of Smeaton to read for their ex- 
aminations. 

They lodged with the widow 
(Katey’s mother), and read with 
their rival, the curate, and both fell 
desperately in love with pretty, 
smiling Katey. So desperately that 
they gave up beer for the time 
being, and swore to make fortunes 
with the celerity of “ Dick Whit- 
tington ;” but the widow knew the 
value of the wares she had in hand, 
and held her daughter over for a 
higher bid. She showed her wis- 
dom. About six months after the 
departure of the last of the beery 
young men, chance brought a 
certain naval officer, Commander 
Prodgers by name, on the scene. 
He passed the widow’s cottage, saw 
Katey at the window, blooming like 
a rose, and was conquered. He was 
high in the service, well off, large, 
heavy, and pretty well on in years— 
at least so he appeared to poor 
Katey, for unless you have had a 
Belgravian education, forty-five will 
seem old to seventeen, and a red 
face and sparsely covered head can- 
not be condoned by a comfortable 
balance at your banker's. Katey’s 
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mamma, however, was equal to 
any well-trained chaperone. Some 
people have such fine natural in- 
stincts. She put the matter before 
her daughter in its true light, and 
the maternal voice was listened to. 


“Happy is the wooing not long a 
doing.” 


Before many weeks had passed, 
Commander Prodgers had done two 
things—he had settled a snug little 
annuity on the widow, and he had 
carried off Katey with him to his 
home in Plymouth. To do him 
justice, he made her a most ex- 
cellent husband, and, barring an 
occasional outburst of jealousy, to 
which he was a little subject, the 
young beauty had nothing to com- 
plain of in her matrimonial venture. 
The Commander was intensely fond 
and intensely proud of his young 
wife, and allowed her every liberty 
short of flirting. Now Katey had 
the usual amount of feminine little 
failings, and when she saw how 
much her beauty was appreciated, 
particularly by the impecunious 
members of the aristocracy, who 
sometimes honoured her husband’s 
table, she would give a regretful 
little sigh at the thought that her 
mother had let her go too cheap, 
and she would “take it out,” as 
she phrased it, of the Commander 
by teasing him; but, on the whole, 
she was a good little soul, and never 
went beyond the limits of a very 
mild flirtation. 

Time went by until the summer 
of 1870, when a rumour which had 
been floating in nautical circles all 
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through the winter became a de- 
finite fact An expedition was to 
be sent to the west coast of Africa, 
and Commander Prodgers was ap- 
pointed to command it. . Under 
other circumstances he would have 
been highly pleased, for he loved 
his profession and liked distinction ; 
but at this time he had been mar- 
ried about five years, Katey was 
prettier than ever, and the one 
pone (as the saying is) which had 

lessed their union was quiteas pretty 
as her mother in her own infantine 
way. Sothat the Prodgers’ ménage 
was a very complete and a very 
happy one. The poor Commander 
was, therefore, exceedingly loth to 
listen to the call of duty; he could 
not, however, evade an official sum- 
mons, unless he was prepared to 
quit the service, and so, with much 
more tearing of his inner heart- 
strings than he would have cared to 
own, the Commander began his pre- 
parations. 

There are some people who pro- 
test there can be no real love with- 
out a spice of jealousy ; there are 
others who aver that no real love 
can exist where there is not the 
most perfect confidence. Iam not 
prepared to argue the question, but 
I am certain old Prod, as he was 
called in the service, loved his 
pretty, dainty wife with all his 
heart and soul. At the same time, 
jealousy was with him a strong 
passion, and either from a naturally 
bad morale, or from an unfortunate 
experience amongst the fair sex, he 
had little or no confidence in any 
woman, his dear Katey not ex- 
cepted. 

** Hold the rudder well in hand,” 
he would say, “and they’ll sail fair 
to windward. Slack it, and by Jove 
the best of them will tack at once, 
and run foul of the first lee-seupper 
they meet.” 

With these principles it will be 
understood that poor old Prod was 
very direfully exercised ia his mind 
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at leaving his Katey so completely 
to her own devices during an 
absence of three years, for the ex- 

edition would be away that time. 

e did the best he could according 
to his lights; he removed her from 
Plymouth toa strange place away 
from all his own gay profession, 
whom he regarded with suspicion. 
He took for her the prettiest of 
cottage-villas at Muswell Hill— 
none of your semi-detached, where 
danger might lurk behind the se- 
parating hedge, and intimacies be 
formed through the medium of 
stray cats or the water-pipe. The 
Commander was too wide-awake for 
that. Edenville—for xo the cottage 
was called—was a little paradise of 
flowers and shrubs, but quite By 
itself, securely guarded from the 
prying eyes of any wandering ser- 
pent by a high wall—so thickly 
cuvered with ivy that the little 
green door by which you gained 
admission would easily escape no- 
tice; but to make security more 
secure, the Commander, when he 
brought his treasure there, also 
brought a Cerberus to guard it in 
the shape of a sister of his own, a 
female tar, a naval commander in 
petticoats, who would make short 
work of any number of serpents, 
but who, at the same time, was as 
tender and loving as old Prod him- 
self, and devoted to Katey and the 
child. 

At the first rumour of the expedi- 
tion, the widow (Katey’s mother) 
had offered herself for domestic 
service. She was ready for all con- 
tingencies ; she would take a larger 
house, her own not being a suffi- 
ciently dignified residence for the 
Commander’s wife; or if that did 
not meet his views, she would sacri- 
fice herself more entirely still, she 
would sell off all her belongings, 
and with her remaining children 
quarter herself wherever the Com- 
mander listed. And why not? who 
should make sacrifices if she did 
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not. Wasn’t Katey her own child? 
who so well fitted as her mother to 
watch over her in her husband’s 
absence, even if the inconvenience 
was tenfold greater ? 

I am afraid, perfect as he was in 
other relations of life, dear old 
Prod was not an amiable son-in- 
law ; he declined to put his wife’s 
mother to any inconvenience ; after 
the refusal of her kind offers that 
lady always spoke of him as “a 
detestable savage,” and of Katey as 
an “ungrateful little viper,” adding 
some well-known allusions to a ser- 
pent’s tooth; but I fancy she kept 
down her indignation in presence 
of the Commander, as he was sub- 
stantially kind to her, and it did 
not suit her to quarrel with either 
him or her dear child. 

As the time drew near for his 
voyage, the poor Commander’s heart 
sank lower and lower ; the only plea- 
sure he had was accumulating in the 
little cottage everything that could 
please or amuse Katey. She was 


fond of driving, so she had her pony- 
carriage and gentlest of ponies ; she 
liked dogs, and Judy, a great New- 
foundland, and Rough, a tiny, sharp- 
eared terrier, were added to the 


establishment. She loved flowers 
of all things, and at once the ser- 
vices of a very excellent gardener 
were secured to look after the already 
very brilliant parterre of many- 
coloured flower-beds. Katey was 
very well pleased with her new 
home, and very much touched at 
all the care and love of her husband 
for her. She was not ill pleased 
either—for what woman is ?—at his 
ill-concealed jealous fears. She was 
not sufficiently advanced to under- 
stand the want-of-confidence doc- 
trine, but she felt a little like one 
of the beautiful princesses immured 
in the “Castle of Delights,” and 
was rather flattered than otherwise 
at the dignity of the position. 

She was really sorry, too, to lose 
her kind old Commander, and was 
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eager in her promises to take care 
of herself, and to write constantly. 
The poor Commander would have 
wished to impose another promise 
on his young wife, and that was 
that she should receive no male 
visitors and make no new friends; 
but he was ashamed to do it, and 
was obliged to content himself with 
her assurance that she would in all 
things be guided by the female tar. 
She was to go nowhere without her, 
and she was to receive no one alone. 
Of course, by no one “no man” 
was sous entendes; but the Com- 
mander would not hurt his wife’s 
delicacy by using the objectionable 
word. Katey, however, perfectly 
understood him, and laughingly re- 
marked that “ Aunt Julia,” for so 
the Commander’s sister was called, 
“would have a sinecure, as they 
did not know a soul in the neigh- 
bourhood ”—a remark which seemed 
to please the Commander amazingly. 
He was very well content, however, 
with all his precautions, and, at 
the last, met the inevitable like a 
man — sailing from Portsmouth, 
standing on the poop of the Bel- 
lerophon, and looking, as the spec- 
tators remarked, every inch an 
admiral. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr is the summer of 1873—the 
summer made famous by the visit 
of the Sultan to our shores. More 
than the allotted three years have 
passed since the Commander sailed 
from Portsmouth, and he may be ex- 
pected at any moment. His expe- 
dition has been a most successfnl.one, 
bringing in money and reward; 
if rumour speak true, Katey may 
fairly count. upon being shortly 
“ Lady Prodgers.’’ The Commander 
has written regularly from every 
port, and has duly sent home by 
every available opportunity grey 
parrots, green monkeys, and African 
curiosities, until Edenville swarms 
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with them; and Aunt Julia is at 
her wits’ end to keep order amongst 
them. On her side, Katey has 
transmitted weekly accounts of her- 
self and child, which Aunt Julia 
has supplemented by long enco- 
miums on the treasure he bas se- 
cured in a wife, and the remark- 
able precociousness of baby Trot. 
Latterly, however, there had been 
a cessation of letters from Eden- 
ville, and the poor Commander has 
been in a state of feverish anxiety, 
as he fancies all sorts of things; 
but he is on his home journey now. 

A glorious July day is drawing 
to its close—one of those days 
which belong by right to “the 
season,” when everything and 
everybody look their brightest ; 
when every one that is dull or 
sickly, and everything that is ugly 
or dingy, is very properly thrust into 
a corner, or a cellar, or a somewhere, 
put out of sight for fear of spoiling 
the general effect. At such times 
one feels there should be no such 
thing as sorrow in the world, no 
such nasty visitors as duns, no 
such annoyances as unpaid bills, 
but that life should flow on in one 
easy stream of enjoyment, made up 
of carriagefulls of houris in clouds 
of white muslin. 

Seven o’clock is the time, and the 
sun is still strong. The block of 
carriages at the park gate is wonder- 
ful to see; even the imperturbable 

oliceman is a little exercised in 

is mind; it is enough to make 
any quietly-disposed individual who 
wishes to reach his home in time 
for dinner swear; it does make one 
individual swear pretty strongly 
whose hansom has been kept in 
the block for the last twenty 
minutes. He is evidently a traveller. 
He is sunburnt, elderly, large, and— 
why affect mystery ?—he is Com- 
mander Prodgers, arrived at last, 
and hurrying to Edenville as fast as 
the block at the corner will let him. 
His ship not yet paid off, but has 
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been left at Portsmouth, in com- 
mand of the first officer, and old 
Prod himself is rushing on the 
wings of love to surprise his Katey. 
Now surprises, unless in fairy tales 
and the last chapter of a novel, 
never succeed as a rule; and the 
oor Commander was no exception. 

hen he got into the train at 
King’s Cross he was an exultant, 
happy man, and a confiding husband; 
when he got out of it-~—but Iwon’t 
anticipate. 

Commander Prodgers liked his 
smoke, and generally travelled in 
the smoking compartment. As luck 
would have it, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion he diverged from his 
ordinary custom. He thought it 
would be desecration.to his Katey 
to receive her first loving embrace 
with even a whiff of tobacco clinging 
to him, and accordingly he elected to 
travel in an ordinary carriage. He 
had some little difficulty in getting 
one, as there seemed a rush for 
places, as if something unusual had 
brought cut the denizens of Fins- 
bury, Hornsey, and Muswell Hill; 
but that was a matter of indifference 
to our Commander, who, comfort- 
ably ensconced in his corner, gave 
himself up to happy anticipations 
of his expected meeting. Half the 
little enjoyments we have in this 
life are in anticipation, for the reali- 
zation comes to only a few of us. 
The poor, tired, home-sick Com- 
mander was very happy that 
summer’s evening in his corner by 
the window, and the babel of voices 
round him affected him nowise; 
neither was he conscious of the 
train stopping at the various sta- 
tions, nor of the exit of the differ- 
ent passengers until only a few 
remained, three of whom were en- 
gaged in animated conversation. 
Suddenly a familiar name smote 
upon his ear, and startled him out 
of his quiet. He listened, bending 
forward beyond his next neighbour 
to better hear. Yes; there it was 
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again. “Katey Prodgers, sir, is the 
greatest beauty we have had these 

ears. A 1—a fine form, such a 
oon such a shape.” The speaker 
spoke in the determined, self-asser- 
tive air of a judge; and the Com- 
mander, in spite of this flattering 
allusion to his wife, felt aggrieved, 
for he had the true John Bull in- 
stinct, and be did not like to have 
his Katey’s charms discussed in a 
railway carriage. He took a good 
look at the criticizing speaker: 
nothing dangerous or Don Juan- 
like about him—a short, thick-set, 
common-looking man, with spec- 
tacles on his nose, now leaning on 
his umbrella, as he continued to ad- 
dress the others with a great deal 
of vehemence. 

“ Talk to me of Mrs. Bosanquet, 
or Isabella Grey, they can’t hold a 
candle to Katey Prodgers, who is 
all the fashion, I can tell you. I'll 
let you into a secret; there will be 
a run upon Katey—tbat there will.” 

And the short man winked bis 
eye in a way that made the Com- 
mander’s blood boil; he longed to 
have his fingers at the creature’s 
throat. 

“Oh, that’s just like you, 
Nicholls,” remarked a much more 
flashy-looking individual in the 
opposite corner of the carriage, 
“always after the newest thing. 
In my opinion Katey is not a patch 
upon Isabella. Isabella always was 
a favourite of mine—such a sweet, 
creamy blush, such an exquisite tint 
of colour.” 

“ Isabella is a nasty yellow thing, 
quite passé,” rejoined the first man, 
excitedly.” 

“Isabella is a prime favourite 
with the Prince, I can tell you,” 
returned the second. 

“And what do you say to the 
Sultan buttonholing Katey? The 
Sultan, do you hear? After that 
you had better shut up.” And the 
short man looked round and laughed 
triumphantly. 
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The Commander literally bounded 
in his seat. What horrors were 
these? Men calling the wife of his 
bosom by her name, and coupling 
her with that Eastern savage, 
the Sultan. Why she was lost— 
utterly lost. True, he did not un- 
derstand the word “ buttonboling,” 
but he knew it to be some vile 
slang. The veins on his temples 
stood out like cords, and the blood 
coursed and surged wildly through 
his veins, and still he leant forward 
and listened ; he should hear more. 

“Where was Katey raised ?” in- 
quired a third speaker, an American 
slangy-looking man. 

“Oh, I know ail about it,” 
answered the first man; “ at Eden- 
ville, Muswell Hill. A pretty little 
place it is; and my lord drives down 
there pretty often. He took down 
Genera! Simpson.” 

“It was the General did for 
Isabella Grey,” remarked the flashy 
man; “and the General will do 
Katey’s business, if I don’t mis- 
take. The General is deep—too 
deep for most of them. The only 
one is Mrs. Bosanquet. Nothing 
damages Mrs. B I back Mrs. 
B ” 


“I back Katey,” said the short 
man. 

“And I Isabella,” echoed the 
American. 

** Done—done!” cried all three, 
while the train drew up at the 
Wood Green station. 

“Gentlemen ! — scoundrels! I 
should rather say ’—screamed the 
infuriated Commander, “ I am Com- 
mander Prodgers.” 

They were getting out of the 
carriage as he made this important 
announcement; indeed, two had 
already alighted. The third — the 
short man—turned at this rather 
peculiar address, 

He had one foot on the step, but 
he leant forward, dropping his voice 
to a mysterious whisper :— 

“T say sir, have an eye to 
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General Simpson, or Katey will be 
ruined, to a dead certainty ; mind, I 
tell you.” 

“My God, what can I do?” 
screamed the unfortunate Com- 
mander; “Jet me at him, and I'll 
blow him to pieces—crush him— 
scatter him, only tell me where to 
find him.” 

The man stared at him. 

“You are a tiger,” he said, “ and 
no mistake. But violence would do 
no good; if you did even blow 
away the General, another would 
be in the place before morning. 
Don’t take on so, governor,” he 
added, with a broad grin, as the 
Commander wrung his hands and 
groaned in his agony. “Take my 
advice, and try this,” and he made 
an imaginary clink of money in the 
palm of his hand. 

Poor old Prodgers! this last de- 
gradation was too much for him—- to 
be recommended by a low fellow 
like this, actually grinning in his 
face, to buy off the destroyer of 
his Katey. “Never!” he cried. 
“Never! and take that, you base 
hound!” He seized the man by the 
throat, but the train moved on. 
A stout porter came to the rescue, 
hurling with his strong arm the 
Commander back into his compart- 
ment, and as he whizzed out of the 
station the last sight he saw was 
the three friends laughing loudly, 
and, as he thought, pointing the 
fingers of scorn at him. 


CHAPTER III. 


To describe the state of mind in 
which the Commander reached 
Edenville would be impossible ; in 
truth, it was more like the frenzy 
of madness. 

To have heard such words applied 
to his Katey; to have lived to have 
his beautiful, pure-minded wife, the 
mother of his darling, compared to 
such creatures as Isabella Grey, 
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about whose status in the social 
scale there could be no doubt, and, 
worst of all, the last insinuation 
that “if the General were blown 
to atoms another would take his 
place.” 

“My disgrace is patent to all 
the world,” groaned the unfortu- 
nate man. “ Where was Julia, where 
were my friends, that no one warned 
me? I would have given up ship, 
preferment, everything, to save her. 
I have been betrayed on all sides.” 

A strange servant-girl answered 
his excited pull at the bell ; he was 
striding past her, when she stopped 
him with the information that if he 
wanted the missis she had left early 
that morning. Miss Trot, Nurse, 
and the old lady had been away 
more than a week, she believed; 
that was before she had come to 
the situation, she was only in two 
days. 

Eagerly questioned and cross- 
questioned by the Commander, 
she could or would tell nothing 
more. “ Bribed to silence,’ mut- 
tered the Commander, and put a 
sovereign in her hand as he im- 
plored her to tell him where his 
wife was. The girl stared at his 
wild haggard face, and repeated 
the formula. “ Missis had left 
early that morning, not saying 
where she was going, and cook 
and Jim the gardener had taken a 
holiday.” The Commander cursed 
her fiercely for her stupidity, and the 
girl ran frightened to her kitchen. 
Poor Prodgers saw in all this con- 
firmation of his worst fears. There 
seemed no further business for him 
in. his desolate home; so, with a 
vague idea of doing something, he 
got into his cab, and had himself 
driven back to the station. How 
he got to London he never knew ; 
the first fury was now exhausted, 
and he only felt stunned and 
stupefied. He wandered about the 
streets for hours, not caring what 
became of him, until at last there 
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came alonging for human sympathy 
and advice. He had a bope that 
others perhaps would see it in a dif- 
ferent light. He had one very old 
friend, a sailor like himself, and to 
him he went. It was late when he 
got there, but he found him up, 
and into his sympathizing ear he 
poured his miserable story. He could 
not have selected a worse adviser. 
Admiral Heaviside was a very mar- 
tinet as to women, and had driven 
his own wife to leave him. He had 
never liked Katey, and had always 
thought his old friend had been 
made a fool of by a pretty face. 
So that, in place of throwing oil on 
the troubled waters, he inflamed 
the Commander to the highest 
pitch. They sat up till near morn- 
ing talking it over, and the Ad- 
miral’s opinion was dead against 
Katey. 

“Gone away! she has run away, 
my poor friend,” he said; “not a 
shadow of doubt it has been settled 
some time, and only wanted the im- 
petus of your return to shove her 
off. Got the child and Julia out of 
the way, don’t you see the cunning 
of it, and then levanted. It is more 
than probable she has gone with 
this General Simpson, some Indian 
cavalryman no doubt — they are 
the Devil with the woman—and 
then there’s the Prince and that 
blackguard Sultan, buttonholing 
the unfortunate girlk But I am 
afraid she was always bad, radi- 
cally bad, bad to the core; I do, 
indeed. There, my poor fellow, don’t 
give way; no woman is worth a 
thought. Look at me—gone through 
it, and I am as hearty as if nothing 
had happened—glad to be rid of a 
bad lot. I'll tell you what we'll 
do; we will step round in the 
morning to Pericles Green, he is 
a clever little fellow, a nist prius 
fellow, and we will see what he will 
say ” 


To Pericles Green accordingly 
they went, and to him they told all 
they had to say. 
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The evidence (he remarked) was 
“not very much, it was nearly all 
presumption.” : 

The Commander felt as if he 
could have hugged him on the spot. 
“At present,” he went on, “ the 
first thing to ascertain is the name 
of the seducer.” 

“The what?” thundered the 
Commander, advancing on Pericles 
Green, who retreated rapidly. 

“There must be a co-respondent 
in such cases,” he pleaded, appeal- 
ing ina helpless manner to Admiral 
Heaviside ; “and we must find out 
whether it is with General Simp- 
son or this nobleman the lady has 
gone ; else we can lay no damages.” 

“I want no damages,” cried the 
Commander, “ but I want to lay my 
hands upon the man who has stolen 
my treasure and broken my heart.” 
And he let his head fall forward on 
his folded arms, and sobbed in his 
agony. 

Out to Edenvilletravelled the Com- 
mander and Admiral Heaviside, to 
search through Katey’s papers, and 
see could any light be thrown on the 
transaction. At the Muswell Hill 
station they ran against the clergy- 
man of the parish, the Rev. Brom- 
ley Way, who was an acquaintance 
of the Admiral’s, who whispered to 
the Commander that he would: ask 
the clergyman a few questions. 
“Of course I will not commit you 
or the unfortunate woman,” he 
said; “but he is a likely man to 
know the gossip of the place.” 

Accordingly he drew him aside, 
and in a _ confidential manner 
began :— 

“Has anything been going on 
about Muswell Hill this week? 
Any little _excitement for the 
ladies P” 

* Well—no,” answered the Rey. 
Bromley Way. “We are always 
quiet—you may fancy how much so, 
when I assure you that this little 
affair of Mrs. Prodgers has made a 
stir in this retired spot. To youin 
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the metropolis it would seem 
nothing, but here we are quite 
wild about it.” 

The Admiral stared at him in 
amazement. ‘I should suppose,” 
he said stifly, “that we think all 
alike on such a subject. Such 
things are in my sight an abomi- 
antion.” 

“Oh, you take it much too seri- 
ously,” interrupted the divine, “I 
suppose you will be quite shocked 
to hear 1 am going up on this little 
business; I consider it quite in my 
way. However, we will not discuss 
it now, I haven’t time. Here comes 
my train.” 

“ One moment, one moment, my 
dear sir; just tell me who Katey’s 
companion is supposed to be?” 

“Well, I shall know that in 
town,” returned Bromley Way ; 
“that is what I want to find out. 
I am very much afraid it is Gene- 
ral Simpson.” 

“So I thought, so I thought,” 
ejaculated the Admiral, not a little 


pleased at his own perspicuity. 
* And now, what do you think of 
him? Eh, what is he like?” 
“Who,” asked the clergyman 
looking a little puzzled. 
“Why, the General, of course.” 


“Oh, yes, to be sure. Well, I 
think the General will ruin Katey, 
that’s my opinion,” said the other, 
very seriously ; “deep, too deep al- 
together.” 

“Curious, that’s the very thing 
the man in the train said.” 

“Did he, now, really? That 
corroborates me. But the General 
has a fine form —a very ‘fine 
form—S. H., you know. But,” 
added the clergyman, with an air ot 
confidence, ‘the carmine is laid on 
too strong, it looks as if it was done 
with a brush.” 

“ Disgusting,” ejaculated the Ad- 
miral; “a painted popinjay, just 
what 1’d expect from her!” 

Then lowering his voice, he 
added— 
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“There’s the poor Commander 
over there.” 

‘Ah, indeed,” remarked the 
Rev. Bromley Way, indifferently, 
“so he has come back, has he? 
Then that will be another little 
excitement for Muswell Hill; I 
haven’t time to go over and con- 
gratulate him.” 

“Congratulate him,” echoed the 
Admiral; “ Good God, on what!” 

“ Well, doyou know I think it’sa 
be! fair subject of congratulation,” 
replied the Rev. Bromley, smiling. 
“Good-bye.” 

“ God bless my soul,” exclaimed 
the Admiral, standing open mouthed 
where the Rev. Bromley Way had 
left them, “ the man is either mad, 
or a disgrace to his cloth. My poor 
friend,” he said, as he rejoined the 
Commander, “it is quite true, 
my poor fellow. Bromley Way 
tells me the elopement is the ex- 
citement of the neighbourhood.” 

“ And who? ” stammered the un- 
fortunate husband, in a stifled voice 
of agony. 

“Oh, just as we supposed; 
General Simpson, a horrid fellow, 
who paints and makes up like a 
popinjay.” 

When they got to Edenville, the 
search began. At Admiral Heavi- 
sides instigation they ransacked 
Katey’s wardrobes, and broke open 
her davenport and most private 
keeping places—it was evident she 
had taken nothing of the Comman- 
der’s giving with her, for her desk, 
dressing-case, and jewel-box were all 
in perfect order. Poor old Prodgers 
pointed this out to the Admiral, 
who only shook his head, and 
seemed to think it a convincing 
proof, if such was wanting, of her 
guilt. 

“You don’t know the depth of 
their wickedness,” he said, “ with a 
compassionating smile, “this only 
shows the General to be richer 
than you are. Where you gave 
pearls, he can afford to give dia- 
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monds.” And he went on turning 
over Katey’s goods and chattels. 
The search was a painful one to the 
Commander, who wept like a child 
when he came across some little 
proof of his wife having once cared 
for him. “She must have loved me 
a little,” he moaned, as he stumbled 
across some trifle he had given her 
in the brief days of their happy 
married life. “ Poor girl, I ought 
never to have left her,” but these 
kindly thoughts were dispelled by 
the entrance of the Admiral holding 
with triumphant satisfaction a slip 
of paper in his hand. 

“ Here we have him,” he cried, 
“‘and in my lady’s own handwrit- 
ing, stowed away in the secret 
drawer of her writing affair. I just 
knocked its head off, and punched 
all the secrets out of it.” As he 
spoke, he held before the Com- 
mander’s eyes the paper upon 
which was written in Katey’s 
rather scrawly writing— 


“General Simpson, S.H., to be 
heard of at Lord De Rothes, 
“ Virginia Lodge, 
“ Richmond.” 


“ What the deuce does ‘8S. H.’ 
mean; that’s what puzzles me. 
Society of Hang-dogs, I should 
think; but no matter, that’s no 
affair of ours; we’ll spit the fellow. 
Now,” continued the Admiral, but- 
toning his coat and taking up his 
hat, “I’m off to Virginia Lodge, 
Richmond, there I'll hear of the 
fellow, and all about it; but the 
question is, what will you do, my 
poor friend,” added the Admiral 
with the only touch of feeling he 
had shown yet. “ Believe me I am 
truly sorry for you, but by-and-bye 
rou will feel much better when you 
ave blown the dirty fellow to pieces. 
You may.depend on me. I'll gee 
you through it—TI'll settle it all. 
You just come back with me and 
wait till I return from Richmond. 
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We'll see our way clearer then— 
perhaps we'll have to follow; but 
anyway we'll have our dinner and 
a snug jorum of punch to clear our 
brains before starting.” 

The poor Commander shook his 
head. He was past all consola- 
tions ; even the thoughts of blowing 
his rival to pieces brought no 
comfort. 

“ Heaviside,” he said, wearily, “I 
shall stay here to-night — my last 
night in the home that [ had longed 
for night and day during these 
three weary years. Find out all for 
me, good old friend, and before day- 
break to-morrow I will be with you; 
but to-night I must be alone.” 

The Admiral hesitated. Poor Prod- 
gers did not look like a man who 
ought to be left alone with his own 
thoughts. ‘Curse these women,” 
he muttered to himself, and lingered 
near the door; the Commander raised 
his head and made an imperative 
gesture—time, too, was going, and 
he should catch the next train, so 
he left him. 

Hours passed, and the Commander 
sat in the same spot thinking. The 
summer day waned slowly, and the 
evening’s shadows fell on the lawn 
outside, and still he never stirred. 
Sad and bitter were the thoughts 
that came thronging through his 
wind. Pictures of winter evenings, 
with Katey smiling beside the fire- 
side; happy summer evenings like 
this, when they had driven or walked 
together, and Katey’s bright looks 
and pretty ways had attracted all 
passers by. 

“She was too good for me,” 
groaned the unhappy man, “ I never 
ought to have darkened her path: 
pretty sunny creature, my darling, 
my Katey.” 

And then a great idea came to 
him. He would give himself out to 
be dead. Hide himself somewhere 
like Enoch Arden, and then she 
would be free to marry this man— 
the one she loved, and there would 
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be no ‘shame, no disgrace. If he 
could only fill‘ the longing of his 
heart, look upon her bright happy 
face again, hear her soft voice, 
listen to her low rippling laugh— 
once, only once! 

There was a loud ring at the 
garden gate, anda bustle and a stir 
at the door, and the sound of a soft 
voice, and the ripple of alow, musi- 
cal laugh ; and Katey—yes, it was 
Katey herself, said— 

“ Carry in the General carefully, 
Jim, although it did spoil my poor 
pet, it is a dear.” 

The Commander—bewildered,en- 
chanted, puzzled, uncertain—stood 
up, his breath comiag shorter and 
shorter as the steps came nearer, 
then stopped ; there was a sound of 
voices whispering. A scream, & 
rush, and a “Oh, John, darling 
John,” and Katey, smiling, beautiful 
and innocent, was in the Comman- 
der’s arms. 

Suspicion, distrust, jealousy, all 
vanquished by one look at her sweet 
face, only, for the sake of his dig- 
nity, after a few minutes, the Com- 
mander said, in a_ hesitating 
manner— 

“‘ But tell me, my darling, who is 
General Simpson? ” 

Katey’s bright face was a little 
overcast. 

“How did you come to know 
about it, dear?” she said. “ Well, it 
was a disappointment, certainly. I 
had set my heart on being first prize, 
but the General was first, and Katey 
is only second ; but for all that she is 
a beauty—only look!” 
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Before the Commander could 
answer she ran into the hall and re- 
turned with two lovely roses—one a 
deep carmine, the other a_ soft 
creamy blush. 

“Since you went,” she said, “I 
have become quite a florist, and 
Jim and I have taken lots of prizes, 
and this one, ‘ Katey Prodgers,’ is 
quite celebrated. The Sultan him- 
self took quite a fancy to it at the 
Crystal Palace show, and sent for 
one to wear at the state ball in his 
buttonhole; but, unfortunately, to- 
day, at the Kensington Horticul- 
tural, General Simpson, which you 
see is a dark rose——” 

“With a fine form and colour,” 
struck in the Commander. “ Never . 
mind me, my dear,” as Katey 
stared at him in utter amazement,. 
while he alternately laughed and 
sobbed, “It is as good as a play, 
and I am the happiest man in the 
world, but I only wish Heaviside, 
Pericles Green, Bromley Way, and 
Isabella Grey, and all of them 
were here. But when I think of 
Heaviside and his journey to Rich- 
mond,” and the Commander laughed 
so wildly that Katey began to fancy 
joy had turned his brain ; but she 
was a wise little woman, andon that 
occasion asked noquestions; but you 
may be sure, like a true woman, she 
made it all out, and whenever the 
Commander, or, as I should call 
him, Sir John Prodgers, C.B., 
showed any signs of jealousy, Lady 
Prodgers would hold up her finger 
and just whisper, “ Remember Gene- 
ral Simpson.” 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tHe Loypon Hermit. 


Autor or “ Sones or Srncunariry,” ‘‘ Pexps at Lire,” &c. 
No. 4.—Sr. Crispin anp Sr. Crisprnran. 


Tue “Snobs,” whom Thackeray so finely drew, 
Have brought that name to well-deserved contempt ; 
From which the honest maker of a shoe, 
Slipper, or boot, should always be exempt ; 
The latter kind alone the blessing share 
Of being under sainted patrons’ care. 


Saints Crispin and Crispinian—for saints, 
Tho’ single men, in fame are sometimes double— 
Were born in Rome; and no plebeian taints 
Dimm’d the “ blue blood” that in their veins did bubble. 
Yet took they to a course which shocks gentility-— 
Street preaching, sandal-making, and humility. 


Like certain modern teachers near at hand, 
These worthy brothers noted less the crimes 

That stslk’d so rampant thro’ their native land 
Than others prevalent in farther climes ; 

Perchance they deem’d the Romans past all saving, 
And long’d more hopeful regions to explore, 

Perhaps to see the world they felt a craving ; 
At least they bade adieu to Tiber’s shore, 

Roam’d past the Alps, and lastly settled down 
’Mid Celtic warriors and Teutonic carles, 

At Soissons, afterwards the regal town 
Of Pepin, Clovis, Chilperic, and Charles, 

There set to work to civilize the Frank, 

To win men’s souls, and break the devil's bank. 


All day St. Crispin and his brother wrought 
At missionary work, and when the night 
To other men repose from labour brought, 
They set to shoemaking with all their might ; 
For saints can’t live, chameleon-like, on air 
(Tho’ some, we've seen, have tried it now and then). 
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And so they labour'd with a duplex care, 
Both day and night, upon the soles of men. 

A mystic silence doth the legend keep 

On how they managed to dispense with sleep. 


Some pagans were converted by the aid 
Of soundly evangelic eloquence ; 
But more by reason that their saintships’ trade 
Touch’d them thro’ interest and outward sense— 
Their worldly souls thus indirectly reaching. 
(Mere argument to such will bear no fruits) 
And Crispin, in addition to his teaching, 
Gave each fresh convert a new pair of boots ; 
To be a sign that, by his Christian vow, 
He stood upon another footing now. 


’Tis thus that, ‘neath the burning sun of Ind, 
Where sober Mussulman and Hindoo bask, 
Our zealous missionaries often find 
Their pious labours but a barren task. 
So little can their rhetoric prevail 
With men in error’s ways so deeply sunk; 
Except a few who, having tasted ale, 
Embrace the Cross in order to—get drunk 
How many “natives ” to the fold have come 
Lured less by Christianity than rum ? 


So throve our saints amazingly, and drew 

The heathen Franks in thousands to their tether 
Up to their time no mortal ever knew 

Such proselyting virtue dwelt in leather. 
But native cobblers of the older creed, 

With indignation view'd the rival stall; 
And making piety a cloak for greed, 

Denounced them to the Cesar, then in Gaul, 
Maximian Herculius, who referr’d 
The case to Rictius Varus to be heard. 


A man whose hate of Christians never slept, 
Who fain would have “ improved away” the race, 
Rictius most gladly did the task accept. 
Soon stood the saints before his awful face ; 
Such tyrants were not wont to spend much time 
Upon the mere formalities of trial, 
Their sentence was enough to prove the crime, 
Vain was extenuation or denial ; 
Varus resolved to stay the spread of error, 
By measures that should strike the world with terror. 
46--2 
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Such tortures then the Crispins underwent, 
My pen would hardly venture to reveal them ; 
But that, as Heaven its kind assistance sent, 
The persons most affected did not feel them! 
At first the holy men were scourged with flails, 
Yet were they neither injured nor afraid, 
Boot-brads were driven ‘neath their finger nails, 
When lo! an angel hasten’d to their aid; 
The brads flew out, “ return’d to plague the inventors,” 
And punish’d, not the victims, but tormentors. 


But Varus’ heart was harden’d, so he gave 

The dreadful order, “‘ millstones, there, for two! 
Tie to their necks and fling them in the wave, 

And then see what their saintly powers can do!” 
To hear was to obey, the hallow'd twain, 

Like kittens doom’d to drowning from their birth, 
Souse in the Aisne were flung, but rose again, 

And, while the millstones sunk in bed of earth, 
Clomb up the other bank, and reached the path, 
Far more refresh’d than damaged by their bath. 


Seeing that water but improved the saints 

(Saints as a rule did not affect the fluid), 
Rictius, who knew compassion’s soft restraints 

No more than arch-Inquisitor or Druid, 
Order’d a vessel fill’d with molten lead, 

And into this the blesséd ones were thrust. 
Still, Salamander-like, they show’d no dread 

(How strong the will is when the faith’s robust !) 
And while the holy cobblers fail’d to die, 
A splash of metal blinded Varus’ eye. 


In fiery furnace fed and fill'd with oil, 
And pitch—the “ boiling pitch” of Fahrenheit— 
The saints were cast, to “‘ shuffle off life’s cvil,”’ 
And thereto be annihilated quite. 
An angel saved them ere they could consume, 
Whereat the blood of Rictius boil’d with ire, 
And dizzy with his anger and the fume, 
He lost his hold and tumbled in the fire; 
Where, being made of common sinful clay, 
Not fortified with sanctity at all, 
He quickly perish’d, to the deep dismay 
Of those who saw, but could not stop his fall. 
Fieree at his fate, they turn'd their vengeful claws 
Upon the Christians, whom they deem'd its cause. 
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“Off with their heads ;” the savage cry arose, 

The saints were seized, and—climax unexpected !~ 
The power that hitherto had baulk’d their foes 

No more their lives from martyrdom protected ; 
The axe was raised, they died like you or I. 

But marvels at their death commenced afresh, 
For tho’ allow'd on open plain to lie, 

Vulture nor wolf would touch their sacred flesh ; 
Which, on that eve, two pious pilgrims found, 
And forthwith bore to consecrated ground. 


These monks were old and feeble, and the weight 
Of slaughter’d saints is of decided gravity, 
And how to bear them caused some slight debate ; 
When Providence, with most unlook'd-for suavity, 
Suspended gravitation’s tyrant force, 
“ Till,” says the legend, “ free in frame and limb, 
Each bearer felt not that he bore a corse, 
But just as if the corse were bearing him.” 
No skiff had they, but on the river's verge 
The same mysterious hand had moor'd a boat, 
Without an oar, or helm, or sail to urge 
Its burden’d way, yet did it swiftly float 
Along the waves as smoothly as a dream, 
Although their course was dead against the stream. 


Here ends our strictly true, yet wond'rous tale, 
St. Crispin, as the elder of the firm, 
Became, and will remain, till time doth fail, 
The patron saint of all to whom the term 
Of * Snob "—respectfully pronounced—applies. 
Some able preachers have been men of leather, 
And, after Crispin, need we feel surprise 
Boots and religion often go together ? 
Reader, invoke his name whene’er a pair 
You wear for the first time, and if they hurt you, 
Think on the martyrdom our saints went through, 
All for the good of trade, and truth, and virtue. 
Our moral is, “ We all have sume weak part ;” 
With some it is the body, some the head, 
Others the will, and some, alas! the heart, 
With our good patrons ‘twas the neck instead. 
And thus, tho’ fire and water fail'd to end them, 
Beheading could at once to heaven send them. 
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Ir is hardly possible to find a 
smaller village than that of Bol- 
ton, in East Lothian. It consists 
entirely of the neat parish church, 
“a world too wide” for the 
parishioners, the manse, with a 
lot of ground covered with 
nel and trees in front, the 
school-house, with its small window- 
anes and’ select number of scho- 
ars, the large farm-house, with a 
sandy carriage-drive up to the 
somewhat assuming front, the vil- 
lage smithy, and the farm steading, 
or as it is called “the mains,” with 
the plain unadorned dwelling-houses 
for the farm-servants. 

The village cannot boast of a 
street, a shop, or even a police- 
station. It is exactly like an over- 
grown farm steading, but a most 
pleasant — withal. Standing in 
a fine high situation, it commands a 
view of some of the beautiful fields 
and wooded dales of East Lothian. 
When the sun sparkles on the 
fields no more pleasant view can be 
found than that from Bolton. All 
around is. beautiful scenery, and 
what is rarelier seen, well-cultivated 
fields. Every way we look we see 
fine Lothian scenery. It is a land 
of pleasantness, with rich, delicious 
pastoral views; with open clean 
fields; with clusters of modern 
farm steadings, from the midst of 
which there appear tall chimneys 
skirted and fringed with large, well- 
built stacks of grain; with fields 
dotted and spotted with comfort- 
able-looking sheep and oxen; with 
strips of trees and clusters of plan- 


tations toning the landscape into a 
delicious shade; and with the river 
Tyne, now creeping across a field, 
and now stealing quietly between 
two rows of large trees. The 
scenery is neither wild nor grand, 
but eminently and purely pastoral 
and rich in its plainness. It pleases 
the eye, and is a soft enjoyment 
to the mind, to look on it. A 
striking aud most enjoyable con- 
trast it forms to the wild, ro- 
mantic scenery of rugged hills, and 
pensive glens of the Highlands, 
or the soft sweetness and delicate 
beauty of the lakes, to both of 
which holiday-seekers flock. 
Allaround is quietness ; the week 
is like one continuous Sabbath. 
Here and there on the highway we 
see a team of stout, big-boned, 
stout-legged, Clydesdale horses en- 
gaged on farm work. The men who 
drive them, whistling as they walk, 
are fine specimens of real Scottish 
ee go well made, if anything 
eavy about the waist, open- 
featured, open-hearted, and honest 
in speech. They dress like their 
work, in a suit of homely stuff, 
coarse but good. The younger of 
them wear a_ brighter-coloured 
and larger waistcoat, covered with 
sparkling white buttons. And their 
horses and barness come in for a 
share of kind attention; many a 
ploughman’s daughter gives pieces 
of ribbon to the young ploughman 
that he may “spruce” up his 
horses’ manes and tails. The 
young women, bright-faced, bright- 
eyed, tall of stature, and many even 
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handsome in appearance, live in 
sweet content, looking forward only 
to their greatest happtness of being 
the beloved wives of Scottish 
ploughmen. So the world wags 
in this secluded spot as it does in 
the squares and terraces of our 
thronged cities, the romauce of 
love possessing them all. 

The only sounds that break in our 
ear in the height of summer or the 
dead of winter in the village, are 
the clear anvil rings, echoing from 
the smithy, the crowing of chanti- 
cleer to a distant brother, the 
rattle of farmers’ carts, the romp- 
ing noise of school-girls, or the 
quarrellings, disputes, and ringing 
voices of the school-boys at the 
playground. 

This is one of those delicious 
spots where nature has room and 
peace enough to work in the heart 
of man in its own mysterious man- 
ner. Here impressions are formed 
and thoughts are born which last for 
life; in this quiet spot they gain 
full-swayed possession of our souls. 
As season succeeds season, and 
month succeeds month, new graces 
of the earth are seen. The rivulet 
that bubbles and gurgles over a 
stony bed beneath the boughs and 
twigs of the trees of the church- 

ard, displays to our eyes new 

eauties every week and day. 
Indeed, the river is a perpetual 
gala. The thoughts which we 
experience when we contrast this 
cultivated scene with the rugged 
grandeur of mountain and glen, 
are like those which arise in our 
mind on contristing the wild, ori- 
ginal, and unrestrained picture of 
nature’s painting, with one labori- 
ously well executed. We occasion- 
ally love to look on a pleasant 
landscape, with reapers in the back- 
ground and the glorious sky over- 
head. To rest in quietness is not 
always sluggishness. All men 
cannot work like actors in the din 
and uproar of the stage, with wide 
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human faces gazing at, and foot- 
lights blinding them. “ Silence,” 
says Emerson, “seclusion, auste- 
rity, may pierce deep into ‘the 
grandeur and secret of our being, 
and so diving, bring up out of 
secular darkness the sublimities of 
the moral constitution.” 

The village is distant about two 
miles south from the fine burgh of 
Haddington. Although the road is 
uphill it can be walked in three- 
quarters of an hour, and leisurely. 
Diverging from the roadway before 
we approach Grant’s Braes House, 
where Gilbert Burns lived and 
died, we enter the parks of Len- 
noxlove estate; passing the old 
castle on our left, clustered in a 
group of tall trees, we reach, 
through a paradise of trees and 
flowers, the Gifford water.. Paus- 
ing on the white painted bridge, 
as we always do, and looking for 
a while at the beautiful water- 
course, and trees, and shrubs, 
we may mention that Lennoxlove 
at one time belonged to the rather 
celebrated Scotch family of the 
name of Maitland. The father, 
Sir Richard, was a poet, but only in 
his declining years, when he dab- 
“pled in verse to relieve the mono- 
tony of his old age; he was a 
Scottish judge and statesman. His 
two sons were more eminent than 
he; Secretary Maitland, Queen 
Mary’s Secretary, and the 
“bloody” Duke of Lauderdale, 
were born in the castle there. 
Down inthe old burgh, near the 
banks of the Tyne, was born John 
Knox. Is it not strange that the 
two most able Scotchmen of their 
time, Knox and Maitland, the 
champions of their respective 
causes, should have been born in 
the same parish? It is worth 
while thinking over these things 
as we wend our way over this ; 
smiling landscape; not a black 
spot is seen, but clumps of trees 
and dots of farm steadings. 
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Our great master-minds not 
only cast a lustre over everything 
they touch, but drag into the light 
of the world many unimportant per- 
sonages. As everything they wrote, 
every scrap of paper on which they 
signed their names, even letters, are 
preserved as relics and furnish part 
of their careers, so also all blood 
relations are hunted out as worthy 
of interest by the lovers of the 
genius-gifted son or brother. This 
is not an idle curiosity; it arises 
from our love for the great and the 
good and the beautiful. Of recent 
years this has been :ost pointedly 
the case. In our literature what 
is wanting just now in profound 
critics is amply made up by our 
workers in dungeons of old manu- 
scripts, our. searchers after facts, 
diggers after buried materials, 
which our forefathers allowed to 
lie stowed away in dusty nooks and 
recesses; the materials, yet ex- 
tremely valuable, may have been 
of little value to our forefathers 
who lived in those times, but to us 
they are precious, above moncy or 
price. We think we speak within 
the bounds of truth in saying that 
the enthusiastic interest taken in 
everything concerning Shakspeare 
in England is equalled in Scotland 
by the deep loving interest the 
Scotch take in their dearest son 
and singer, Robert Burns. 

In the month of January every 
year, the whole of Scotland rings 
with the praise and hero-worship of 
Burns ; and in nearly every town 
there is a Burns Club, composed of 
all classes and conditions. It is a 
characteristic feature of the Scottish 
character to be shy in expressing 
their love towards the living, but to 
be bold and enthusiastic in their love 
for the dead. They revere andadmire 
the old reformers; of John Knox 
they are proud; of Wallace and 
Bruce they are fond as children are 
of stories of romance and adven- 
ture; but on Robert Burns they 
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lavish all their native deep and 
strong love. He _ possesses all 
Scotchmen’s hearts, jealous of any 
compeers; and no man’s words 
reach the Scotchman’s heart, or 
touch it so keenly as his. He is un- 
doubtedly the most representative 
Scotchman. On the continent and 
in all foreign lands, the name of 
Burns is the rallying cry for all 
Scotchmen ; wherever two or three 
are, they meet together in his 
name. This national feeling, unique 
for its strength, is ever increasing. 

The characteristic features of the 
churchyard of Bolton are the high 
graves, tall and uncut grass, and 
the high surrounding stone wall. 
There being no foot-roads, we are 
compelled to walk over the graves. 
There are a number of tombstones, 
varying from the very old to the 
most modern; from the stone half 
buried in the earth, with defaced 
inscription, the one emblazoned 
with worn skull, cross-bones, and 
brokeu sand-glass, the heavy recum- 
bent stone, with inscription oblite- 
rated by time’s hand and the mis- 
chievous mortal ones, down to the 
polished granite obelisk and marble 
pillars of recent years. And within 
the narrow compass all grades lie— 
the pauper, the ploughman, the 
farmer, the minister, the school- 
master, the rich and titled lady, the 
celebrated military commander, the 
lord of the manor, and peer of 
the realm. But in the centre of 
the churchyard stands a tombstone 
prominent from the otners by reason 
of its neatness and the modern iron 
railing. The face of the stone is 
covered with inscriptions, which run 
as follows :— 


** ERECTED 
By Gilbert Burns, Factor, at Grant's Braes, 
In Memory of his Children, 

Isabella, who died 3rd July, 1815, in the 
Tth year of her age ; 

Agnes, who died 14th September, 1815, in 
the 15th year of her age; 

Janet, who died 30th October, 1816, in the 
18th year of her age. 
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And of his Mother, 

Agnes Brown, who died 14th January, 1820, 
in the 88th year of her age ; whose 
mortal remains lie all buried here. 

Also of other two of his Children, viz., 

Jean, who died on the 4th of January, 1827, 
in the 20th year of her age ; and 

John, who died.on the 26th February, 1827, 
in the 25th year of his age. 

Gilbert Burns, their father, died on the 8th 
April, 1827, in the 67th year of bis 


age. 

Also buried here, Annabella, sister of Gil- 
bert Burns, who died March 2nd, 1832, 
aged 67.” 


The world knows a great deal 
about the father of the poet, but 
exceedingly little of the mother. 
They seem to have been of entirely 
different natures—the husband 
strong-headed, even passionate, and 
“dour ;” the wife quiet, atfection- 
ate, fond of telling and _hear- 
ing old stories and romances. The 
mother was about ten years younger 
than the father. Her maiden name 
was Agnes Brown, and she was. the 
daughter of a farmer in Carrick. 
A farmer in Carrick was, and is, 
very different from one in the 
Lothians. In Carrick the farms 
are small, and are wrought by the 
farmer with the aid of his son and 
one or two assistants. In the 
Lothians the farmers are a wealthy, 
well-educated class of men ; some of 
them areeven members of the bar 
and learned professions, who take 
to cultivating the soil after having 
cultivated themselves, There the 
farms are large; the rents vary 
from £400 to £2,000; the land is 
generally arable, and there are em- 
ployed on the farm from six toeight 
married ploughmen, and about 
double the number of women 
workers on the field. Agnes’s 
mother died when she was about 
nine years of age, and the care of 
four younger children was thrust 
upon her young shoulders. Her 
education then terminated, and 
that she had received enabled her 
to read but not to write. 

This is an oft-told tale in the 
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byways of the world. One often 
finds that school education is of 
little or no value compared with 
the education received iu the strug- 
gles and battles of life; ’tis then 
we get closer to our brothers’ and 
sisters’ hearts, and ours begin to 
develop. There were servants on 
the farm, but they could not be 
spared for house-work; so the 
little girl had to do her best with 
her brothers and sjsters during the 
day until she received help at night- 
fall from the outdoor servants. One 
can easily fancy the picture they 
would often present—the eldest 
girl oftentimes worn out and in 
great distress at the troubles she 
had with the little children) often- 
times laughing at them, and 
perhaps as often crying with in- 
tense girlish despair. It was a 
school for a good wife to be edu- 
cated in. She had been taught by 
a weaver, who instructed children 
beside his loom as he worked, to 
read the Bible and commit the 
Psalms to memory—that was the 
extent of her education. 

She had not along time to spend 
at her father’s, for he having again 
married, she went to live with 
her maternal grandmother. That 
the food was coarse though good, 
we observe from her receiving from 
her grandmother, when particularly 
pleased with her work at the wheel, 
pieces of white bread and pieces of 
brown. We understand she lived 
there until William Burns took her 
unto wife. They met each other 
for the first time at a local fair, 
and both were so well met, and so 
much in earnest, that they were 
married in about twelve months 
from theie first introduction. At 
that time she was twenty-five years 
old, and possessed of a small neat 
figure; her hair was auburn, her 
complexion, though much exposed 
to the suns and frosts, fine and 
clear, her eyes were dark and ani- 
mated. Her dowry was exceedingly 
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small, but she possessed, in a cheer- 
ful disposition, a budget of old 
songs and ballads, a well-tuned 
voice, and a finely-strung heart, a 
dowry beyond the value of money. 
“Mrs, Burns,” says the school- 
master, Mr. Murdoch, who taught 
their children, referring to the 
family,—‘* Mrs. Burns, too, was of 
the party as much as possible. 


“But still the house affairs would 
draw her thence, 

Which ever as she could with haste 
despatch, 

She’d come again, and, with a greedy 
ear, 

Devour up their discourse—— 


and particularly that of her hus- 
band. At all times, and in all 
companies, she listened to him 
with a more marked attention 
than to anybody else. When 
under the necessity of being ab- 
sent while he was speaking, she 
seemed to regret, as a real loss, 
that she+ had missed what the 
good man had said. This worthy 
woman, Agnes Brown, had the 
most thorough esteem for her hus- 
band of any woman I ever knew. 
T can by no means wonder that she 
highly esteemed him.”’ 

It is, however, noticeable that, 
so fur as I have been able to ob- 
serve, the poet makes no reference 
to his mother in his letters or 
verses. This is perhaps the more 
remarkable because it is said that 
in features and in general address 
he resembled her more than bis 
father, to whom he often alluded. 
And if it be the fact, as all evidence 

oints towards, that he also resem- 
led, though he rose far above her, 
in his mental gifts, we may fairly 
say that she was a remarkable 
woman, possessed of a very great 
fund of hearty sociality and plea- 
santry, of womanly grace and sym- 
athy. In a letter from a Mr. 
JacKenzie, surgeon, Irvine, she is 
described as “a very sagacious 
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woman, without any appearance 
of forwardness or awkardness of 
manners.” To the minister of the 
parish of Bolton, the Rev. Thomas 
Drummond, I am indebted for the 
following additional information. 
She did not leave her husband’s 
farm at his death, but resided there 
for a considerable time thereafter. 
Afterwards she resided at Grant’s 
Braes, near Haddington, with her 
son, till the day of her death. By 
people who knew her there she is 
said to be possessed of poetic 
talents; how far that is trust- 
worthy I do not pretend to say, I 
merely content myself in reporting 
the tradition and information of the 
district, which would lead’ me _ to 
believe that the poet was in some 
respects under obligation to her for 
many hints, ideas, and fancies. 
“She thought in rhyme,” says 
Mr. Drummond, “and she spoke 
it too.” One of the sisters of 
his informants, an old woman, 
gate-keeper on Lord Blantyre’s 
estate of Lennoxlove, was long a 
servant in the family of Gilbert 
Burns, at Grant’s Braes. ‘ Had 
she been alive,” Mr. Drummond 
wrote me, “scraps of the grand- 
mother’s poetry might have been 
obtained. The sister is certain 
that one of the songs was more 
the mother’s than the poet’s. Sure 
it is that Agnes Brown was a very 
superior woman, and that she no 
doubt fanned and cherished the 
flame which Nature had given to 
her son.” She was married in 
December, 1757 ; her husband died 
of consumption on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1784, after a weary struggle 
with poverty and ungenial soils ; and 
she died on the 14th of January, 
1820, at the good old age of eighty- 
eight. 

Gilbert was a good brother and 
a good son. ‘lhe poet and he 
were ever ready to assist each 
other with brotherly advice and 
affection, though the younger had 
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little need of the elder’s. The 
world is indebted to Gilbert for 
many particulars of his brother’s 
life. It is trying for one to give 
articulars of a gifted brother; he 
is apt to magnify trifles into world- 
wonders—from his close connection 
with the singer, he is inclined to 
magnify snatches into epics, and 
not unfrequently he loses sight 
of important phases of character 
through his common familiarity. 
Gilbert possessed sound common- 
sense, and wrote with a far-seeing, 
critical pen. He was younger in 
— but older in prudence, than 

obert. Although he did not 
possess the gift divine, he had a 
warm sympathy. His ears were 
generally the first that heard the 
bard’s music. And at strange 
times did he rehearse his poems, 
not at the family gathering, but 
often in the open air when they 
were alone, It was in a cold 
winter day, when going together 
with carts for coal, that he re- 
— the “Address to the 

eil;” it was one evening after 
returning from the plough he read 
“The Death and Dying Words of 
Poor Mailie, the Author’s only Pet 
Yowe,” which circumstances had 
only occurred at mid-day; it was 
on afine summer day, when the two 
were resting a little from the weed- 
ing of the garden, that he repeated 
part of the “ Epistle to Davie, a 
Brother Poet,” and when the bro- 
ther started the idea of his becom- 
ing an author; and it was: on one 
Sunday afternoon, when they were 
walking together over the farm, 
that Gilbert says he “first had 
the pleasure of hearing the author 
repeat the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” His feelings on hearing 
that glorious national ode are worth 
repeating. ‘I do not recollect to 
have read or heard anything by 
which I was more highly electri- 
fied. The fifth aud sixth stanzas, 
and the eighteenth, thrilled with a 


peculiar ecstasy through my soul.” 
Thus often he whispered sweet ap- 
plause to the then Great Unknown, 
as the brilliant coins came fresh 
from the burning mint. In great 
brotherly love the brothers lived. 
It would appear that Gilbert 
was the only member of the family 
to whom he read any of his effu- 
sions, and from this alone we can 
deduce a most rare character. In 
manhood and old age he was sober 
in thoughts and appearance, even 
grave in expression. It was other- 
wise with him in youth and child- 
hood, so great changes do a few 
years make on one’s face and in 
one’s thoughts. A thunder cloud 
in the afternoon hastens on the 
evening. “Gilbert,” says Mr. 
Murdoch, “always appeared to me 
to possess a more lively imagina- 
tion, and to be more of the wit | 
than Robert. I attempted to teach 
them a little church music. Here 
they were left far behind by all the 
rest of the school. Robert’s ear, in 
particular, was remarkably dull, 
and his voice untunable. It was 
long before I could get them to 
distinguish one tune from another. 
Robert’s countenance was gene- 
rally grave, and expressive of a se- 
rious, contemplative, and thought- 
ful mind. Ghulbert’s face said, 
‘ Mirth, with thee I mean to live ;’ 
and certainly if any person who 
knew the two boys had been asked 
which of them was the most likely 
to court the muses, he would surely 
never have guessed that Robert had 
a propensity of that kind.” 
Schoolmasters’ observations on 
their pupils are no longer of any 
value when the boy has reached 
manhood. One would never think 
of asking a nurseryman’s opinion 
of a full-grown tree, which many 
years ago was transplanted from 
his garden grounds. A  school- 
master cannot get at many sides of 
a lad’s disposition ; unless bis cha- 
racter be so prominent that the 
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teacher cannot help rubbing up 
against it, the boy will often pass 
unnoticed. Like a sergeant who 
drills the raw recruits, school- 
masters generaily can only tell you 
which was the smartest in pick- 
ing up the prescribed tasks. A 
brother’s opinion, or that of a 
fellow-pupil, is worth infinitely 
more; they knew him when he 
was beyond the reach of the 
school windows, and when he could 
talk without fear of his words or 
sentences being severely criticized. 
Let us, then, see what the poet 
thought of him. In his biogra- 
phical letter to Dr. Moore, written 
onthe 2ndof Augnst, 1787, he said 
of Gilbert, “ My brother wauted my 
hair-brained imagination, as well as 
my social and amorous madness ; 
but in good sense, and every sober 
qualification, he was far my supe- 
rior.” 

But let us gather up a few details 
of his life. Along with bis brother 
he received a very elementary edu- 
cation, partly from. his father, and 
partly from Mr. Murdoch. When 
they reached their “teens,” and 
were beginning to be of some ser- 
vice to their struggling father, they 
were taken from the school. “ Week 
about, during a summer quarter,” 
they were sent to a parish school, 
distant a few miles from Mount 
Oliphant, to improve their hand- 
writing. A few years later he was 
regularly employed on his father’s 
farm, for which he received an 
annual wage of £7. It was a hard 
battle. Robert was a good plough- 
man for his age; Gilbert was able 
to plough, though young, and as- 
sisted in thrashing the corn. The 
two sons, in 1784, took their father’s 
affairs into their own hands, and 
rented another farm, Mossgiel— 
Gilbert being then about twenty- 
four. He was master. Robert 
loved his own thoughts and the 
company of others too well to take 
general charge, and when spoken to 
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about any business he threw it on 
his younger brother, “ Oh, talk to 
my younger brother about that.” 
He married in March, 1788, settled 
for instructions as an excise officer, 
and left Gilbert struggling with the 
unprofitable soil of Mossgiel, sink- 
ing into debt. Out of the proceeds 
of his poems he gave Gilbert £180 
on loan to redeem some debts and 
keep the family together. The 
mother then and thereafter lived 
with the younger brother, who 
had—not the burden, I would hope, 
but the pleasure, of keeping her. 
Robert Chambers remarks, in, if 
anything, a highfalutin sentence, 
that the loan brought “ out some 
traits of self-sacrificing feeling and 
righteousness in the Burns family, 
such as, I am fain to think, are 
characteristic of homely society in 
Scotland, and constitute one of the 
chief glories of the Scottish name.” 

Gilbert’s life is only interesting 
to the most of us so long as Robert 
lived ; when he died his life becomes 
commonplace: the brilliant sun has 
set, and a starless sky heralds the 
approach of night. He lived to do 
many a good day’s work after his 
brother. Wherever he went he 
was a rara avis; he was Robert 
Burns’s brother. The fame which 
he acquired sat lightly on him; at 
kirk or market he always pre- 
sented the same douce, sober ex- 
terior. He fought away with the 
farm of Mossgiel until about 1797, 
when he left it for the farm of 
Dinning, in Nithsdale. People 
unacquainted with farming cannot 
realize the continual torture which 
bad soil gives a farmer. He can 
only turn over his capital once a 
year, and woe betide if it be a 
failure; then a long, dreary year 
looks him in the face, like a far- 
stretching rvad in a_ strange 
country, its terminus being un- 
known. A few years afterwerds 
he was induced to leave the place 
of his nativity for East Lothian. 
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A son of Mrs. Dunlop, the great 
friend of the poet, had a farm at 
Morham Mains, a pretty spot, dis- 
tant three miles from Haddington, 
of which farm he took charge. 
Gilbert’s connection was shortly 
afterwards severed, Mr. Dunlop 
having sold the farm. 

The next change was his last and 
best one; the crowning situation 
he filled was that of factor to Lord 
Blantyre on his East Lothian estate 
at Lennoxlove. His residence was 
an old thatched house at Grant's 
Braes. Nearly encircled with trees, 
in winter it is a dreary place, the 
road from the burgh being entirely 
overhung with large trees, which 
make it intensely dark and eerie ; and 
there is also an old ivy-grown ruin, 
associated with “warlocks” and 
ghosts. But in summer, with the 
leafy woods, grassy slopes, the quiet 
river in the hollow flowing between 
banks of rich old meadows, and the 
western expause of broad, well- 
tilled lands, it presents a cheery, 
In this haven 


oo appearance. 
e spent the remaining years of his 
life in comparative comfort; but his 
house was often visited by death, 
his family being consumptive. At 
kirk and market he was always 


received by many friends; the 
people of East Lothian admired 
and respected him; and in the 
parish church of Haddington he 
was au elder, or an office-bearer. 
He has been described to me by 
some persons who knew him as 
having presented a thoughtful ap- 
pearance; in all transactions _he 
was most upright. His forehead 
was large, square, and open, and in 
features bearing a great resem- 
blance to his brother. He died 
seven years after his mother, at the 
age of sixty-seven. To me it seems 
a little strange that while he lived 
in the parish of Haddington he 
buried his family and mother in 
the churchyard of the neighbour- 
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ing parish of Bolton. Perhaps it 
was that he preferred the rural, 
high-grassed churchyard near the 
sloping fields and the gurgling 
burn, to the crowded one of 
the, town, where one’s bones are 
shovelled: about by whistling, care- 
less gravediggers. 

An old shepherd who knew him 
well has described him to me as 
having a fair, full face, and of ordi- 
nary stature, and was generally 
seen walking with his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his vest in a medi- 
tative manner. A broad-brimmed 
Quaker’s hat gave his thoughtful 
countenance a dull and stupid ex- 
pression. There fell to his lot 
more than the ordinary amount of 
human sorrows and shadows in the 
visitations of great family aiflic- 
tions, the depressing effects of hard 
continuous toil, and the everlasting 
struggle for maintenance of self 
and family. His industry and 
strong sense in @ measure con- 
quered ; and we are most happy to 
notice that he with his widowed 
mother and unmarried sister, be- 
sides his family, shared not only 
the honour and respect which he 
won from all, but the happiness of 
a comfortable common home. 

The life of sensible Gilbert is a 
more happy one to look back upon, 
and more healthy in its moral teach- 
ing, than the impulsive, feverish, sad 
career of his poetic brother. “ At 
his death,” the Rev. Thomas Drumn- 
mond writes me, “ Dr. Lorimer, the 
minister of the first charge of 
Haddington, preached his funeral 
sermon, which I am told was well 
received. Gilbert was much re- 
spected in the parish.” Dr. Currie, 
in his letter to Captain Graham 
Moore, referred to him as one 
“closely allied to Burns, in talents 
as in blood, in whose future for- 
tunes the friends of virtue will not, 
I trust, be uninterested.” 

It is worthy of remark that he 
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edited an edition of his brother's 
works in 1820, published by Cadell 
and Davies, and for which he re- 
ceived £250. This sum enabled 
him to discharge to the widow of 
his brother his old-standing debt. 
“He was a man of sterling sense 
and sagacity, pious without asceti- 
cism or bigotry, and entertaining 
liberal and enlightened views, with- 
out being the least of an enthu- 
siast. His letter to Dr. Currie, 
dated from Dinning, October 24, 
1800, shows no mean power of com- 
position, and embodies nearly all 
the philanthropic views of human 
improvement which have been so 
broadly realized in our own day. 
We are scarcely more affected by 
the consideration of the penury 
under which some of his brother’s 
noblest compositions were penned, 
than by the reflection, that this 
beautiful letter was the effusion of 
a man who, with his family, daily 
wrought long and laboriously under 
all those circumstances of parsi- 
mony which characterize Scottish 
rural life.” 

A good deal has been said about 
the brothers of Burns, but exceed- 
ingly little about the sisters. One's 
sisters do not deserve to be left 
outside in that manner; they have 
an unseen influence in moulding a 
brother’s character, like a covered 
up watercourse which flows unseen 
beneath fertile fields, yielding a rich 
fragrance on the otherwise dry 
soil as it seeks its way to the river. 
He had three sisters, Agnes, Anna- 
bella, and Isabella, the second of 
whom lies also in the churchyard 
of Bolton,—where the other two 
sleep we cannot find. Annabella 
was at first interesting to the East 
Lothian people because of her rela- 
tionship to the poet, but they be- 
came to like her for her own quali- 
ties. She was, according to all ac- 
counts that have reached me, a most 
likeable woman; there was a good 
deal of Nature’s own peculiar gifts 
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about her in the shape of strong 
sense, strong imagination, and 
strong love for children. Though 
unmarried, she had always a great 
work with children, and children 
had a great liking for her. 

An old shrewd shepherd, who 
yet distinctly remembers and speaks 
about her with a light in his dimmed 
eyes and a flush in his cheeks, has 
given me a few particulars regard- 
ing her through the medium of a 
local poet friend, Mr. Joseph 
Teenan. He was a boy when she 
was a middle-aged woman, and 
lived with his family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grant’s Braes. She 
was exceedingly kind to the boys 
who ran about the place. One day, 
on going for the family milk, the 
boy was sorely troubled with a 
severe hiccup. Miss Burns, notic- 
ing that, told hima most horrible tale 
about him having stolen a sheep, 
which so strongly affected the lad, 
he now says, that it made his hair 
stand on end; the result was the 
hiccup vanished—the effect desired 
by the kind-hearted observant 
woman. He _ also remembers 
with pleasure how she, on these 
occasions, when he used to get 
milk, was in the habit of making 
rhymes on the ordinary topics of the 
day to the gaping-mouthed rustic 
lads. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
I cannot get copies of any of her 
rhymes, nor can the old people re- 
member them; the wear and tear 
of time has knocked them out of 
the place of remembrance. The 
minister df Bolton also inquired 
of some old people in his parish, 
who confirm the foregoing testi- 
mony, but they are likewise unable 
to remember any of her rhymes; 
they never having been printed or 
committed to writing so far as 
known, but only passed by “ word 
o mouth.” “She did talk in 
rhyme,” says Mr. Drummond, 
“sometimes on the weather and 
on nature, but the rhymes have 
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never been preserved.” Tradition 
rumours that she gave her brother 
assistance in the composition of 
the “Twa Dogs.” 

She was very kind to the poor, 
and an old man now, but a mere 
boy then, remembers with gratitude 
her coming to his mother’s house 
with some choice bits for him 
when he was laid up unwell. This 
generous feeling was native to all 
the Burns family, and was doubt- 
less fostered by the recitation of 
the old ballads among the sisters at 
Lochlea. That was a period in all 
their lives when good solid founda- 
tions were formed ; neighbours were 
often surprised when they entered 
the kitchen at dinner-time to find the 
father, brothers, and sisters sitting 
reading a book while at their humble 
meals. And it is related, when 
they removed to Mossgiel, that the 
sisters often used to steal up to the 
room where the poet and his bro- 
ther slept, and take his manuscripts 
out of the drawer in the small 
table wherein he kept them, and 
read them after he had gone to 
his work on the farm. And so well 
were his poems received that the 
family did not obtain a copy until 
the second edition appeared. The 
sisters often gratified their mother 
by reading some of the brother’s 
choice poems as they sat around 
the fire in the evenings; nor were 
they astonished at his popularity, as 
they had always deemed him en- 
dowed with extraordinary talent. 
What a happy family picture they 
then presented, as they gathered 
round the ingle - nook, enraptured 
with the nervous, charming lines 
of their passionate, handsome bro- 
ther! Methinks I can see Anna- 
bella, tall and slender in person, 
dark complexion, sitting, radiant in 
the bloom of youth, while her face, 
which was wont to be firm and 
serious, lighted up with extraordi- 
nary mirth at many passages, with 
a heart most kind and tender. 


I can never visit the rural church- 
yard, or wander about the wimpling 
burns and the cultivated hills of the 
district, without the pictures of these 
three flashing upon my imagination. 
Long and fondly do I look back 
upon the loving active mother; my 
heart heaves with admiration as [ 
meditate upon the hard-wrought, 
sterling brother, but when I think 
of the kind, pleasant sister, I cannot 
help thinking that some of my sex 
had lost a splendid wife. 

About a year ago, in summer, 
when I visited Bolton churchyard 
along with a friend, and he having 
a great admiration for all that is 
related to Burns, being unwilling to 
leave the spot without taking a 
memento along with him to the 
sister kingdom from the grave, 
stretched forth his hand as far as 
he could between the iron railings, 
plucked what he could only get 
within his reach, a blade of grass. 
He valued that blade of grass as 
much as if it had been the daintiest 
flower. Lives of common people 
often possess a poetic interest when 
once we have looked with a sympa- 
thetic or imaginative eye on salient 
events of their lives. And a 
countryman may be excused, nay, 
he may be praised, as he points with 
feelings of pride to people such as 
these—when he declares that of 
such is the Scottish peavantry 
made. To one who loves unobtru- 
sive worth, sterling, hard, continu- 
ous work without vain grumblings 
and any fallings behind, quiet, reso- 
ute wills, and a simple faith guid- 
ing a genuine heart, such lives as 
theirs inspire him with untranslat- 
able feelings of admiration. 

And when last I returned from 
visiting their resting-place, as I 
walked across old lawns, skirted by 
old oak trees, and leisurely enjoyed 
the soft luxurious feelings which 
spring from the sights and sounds 
of country life in the genial 
summer-time, the shades of even- 
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ing were falling, the woods were 
well nigh hushed from the piping 
songs of birds, a comely milkmaid 
was slowly retracing her steps be- 
neath the weight of two pitchers 
full of warm frothy milk, but of 
which she was very soon relieved 
by the strapping, frank-faced game- 
keeper who had quickly appeared 
from the leafy wood beyond. It 
was a scene I can well remember as 
I stood by the wooden gate; the sun 
was setting, attended with all its 
September glory, the kine and the 
sheep were nestling in bevies far 
down the old lawn near the river 
slopes, and a few grave voices were 
now and then heard from the 
rookery close by. The fall of the 
evening, a8 it suggested to me with 
strange newness the departure of 
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another day, quickly shaped in my 
mind the-preservation of these in- 
cidents before the fall of darkness 
inevitable takes from us many of 
our eye-witnesses. Unless stray 
facts are speedily picked up by the 
rambler, there is every hkelihood 
of their being lost for ever. 

The quiet annals and struggling 
lives of the peasantry are interest- 
ing to all students of human nature. 
The three, mother, brother, and 
sister, who for long together lived, 
and now sleep in the same resting- 
place, represent in my mind a 
trio knitted together by the pure 
strength of their affections and 
the hard toils of life, which is un- 
common either for its strength or 
beauty. In death as in life they 
are not separated. 
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TRANSLATED FROM Saint Bevuve’s ‘** Portrarts pz Femmes.” 


By Louisa CorKRran. 


Critics, and especially foreigners, 
who lately have judged with most 
severity our two literary ages, agree 
in recognizing that what predomi- 
nated in them, what was reflected 
in them in a thousand ways, what 
gave them their chief brilliancy and 
ornament, was the esprit de conver- 
sation et de société, a knowledge of 
the world and of men, a quick 
shrewd preception of what was 
proper and what was ridiculous, a 
subtle delicacy of sentiment, with 
grace, piquancy, and the most exqui- 
site politeness of language. And 
in effect this was, with certain re- 
serves we all make, till about 1789, 
the distinguishing characteristic, the 
striking feature, of French literature 
among the literatures of Europe. 
This glory, which has been made 
almost a reproach to our nation, is 
in its way fruitful and honourable 
to such of us who are able to enter 
into it and interpret it. 

At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century our civilization, and 
consequently our language and 
literature, had nothing in them ripe 
or fixed. Europe, on emerging from 
her religious conflicts and all 
through the phases of the Thirty 
Years War, was laboriously elabora- 
ting a new political order; and 
France at home was draining the 
last dregs of her civil discords. At 
court, certain salons of wits were 
the fashion, but as yet they had 
produced nothing great or original ; 
they lived and fed on Spanish 


romances and Italian pastorals and 
sonnets. It was not till after 
Richelieu’s time, after the Fronde, 
that, under the Queen-mother and 
Mazarin, there suddenly appeared, 
as if by miracle, in the midst of the 
fétes of Saint-Maude and Vaux, 
and in the salon of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet and the ante-chamhers 
of the young King, three first class 
minds, three geniuses differently 
endowed; but all three possessing 
pure natural taste, perfect sim- 
plicity, great fertility, with innate 
grace and delicacy, and destined to 
inaugurate a brilliant era of glory, 
in which none surpassed them. 
Moliére, La Fontaine, and Madame 
de Sevigné belong to a literary 
generation that preceded that of 
which Racine and Boileau were the 
leaders, and are distinguished from 
these latter by various traits which 
result both from the nature of their 
genius and the date of their advent. 
We feel that, by their turn of mind 
as by position, they are nearer 
the France preceding Louis XIV.— 
nearer the old language, the old 
French esprit—that they were more 
conversant with it from their edu- 
cation and reading, and that if they 
are less appreciated by foreigners 
than certain subsequent writers, 
they owe it precisely to that in them 
which comes more home to us, is 
more indefinable, more charming to 
us in their accent and manner. If, 
therefore, there is now—and it is 
most proper that there should be— 
47 
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an endeavour to revise and question 
many of the judgments enounced 
twenty years ago by certain pro- 
fessors; if relentless war be de- 
clared against many exaggerated 
reputations, we cannot, on the other 
hand, too much respect, or too 
persistently uphold, those immortal 
writers who first gave to French 
literature its character of originality, 
and stamped upon it a physiognomy 
that makes it unique among litera- 
tures. Moliére drew from the 
spectacle of life, from the living 
play of human whims, vices, and 
absurdities, the most powerful and 
loftiest elements of poetry. La 
Fontaine and Madame de Sevigné, 
upon a more limited stage, had a 
perception so delicate and true of 
the things and life of their time, 
each in his and her respective man- 
ner—La Fontaine nearer nature, 
Madame de Sevigné more in the 
life of society ; and this exquisitely 
felt perception they have so 
rendered to the very quick in their 
writings that they naturally take 
their place beside and not much 
below their illustrious contempo- 
rary. For the present Madame 
de Sevigné is our subject ; it seems 
as if all that can be said of her has 
been already said; and, indeed, 
details are well nigh exhausted ; 
but we think that, hitherto, she has 
been considered too much apart 
from her surroundings, as was long 
the case in respect to La Fontaine, 
with whom she has much in common. 
Now that the society of which she 
represents the most brilliant side 
in receding from us becomes, as a 
whole, more clearly defined to our 
view, it is easier, and at the same 
time more necessary, to assign to 
Madame de Sevigné her place, her 
importance, and her relations to it. 
Doubtless it is from having failed 
to keep this in view and to take 
into account the difference of the 
times, that several distinguished 
minds of our day seem disposed to 
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judge with as much levity as harsh- 
ness one of the most delicious 
natures that ever existed. We shall 
be glad if this article should help 
to dispel some of those unjust 
prejudices. 

The excesses of the Regency 
have been much branded; but 
before the Regency of Philippe of 
Orleans there was another Regency, 
not less dissolute, not less licen- 
tious, and still more atrocious from 
the cruelty that formed part of it ; 
a kind of hideous transition between 
the debaucheries of Henri III. and 
those of Louis XV. The immor- 
alities of the Ligue, that had 
smouldered under Henri IV. and 
Richelieu, burst out when the hand 
that had repressed them was with- 
drawn. Debauchery was as mon- 
strous as it had been at the time of 
the mignons, or as it became later 
on at the time of the roués; but 
it was, above all, the assassinations, 
the poisonings—those Italian prac- 
tices introduced by the Medicis, 
and the mad fury for duelling be- 
queathed by our civil wars, that 
made this epoch resemble the six- 
teenth century and distinguished it 
from the eighteenth. Such does the 
regency of Anne of Austria appear 
to the impartial reader; such was 
the dark sanguinary background 
on which, one fine morning, the 
Fronde took shape—the Fronde 
which it is agreed to call an armed 
joke. The conduct of the women 
of that time, the most distinguished 
by their birth, beauty, and intellect, 
seems fabulous, one almost wishes 
to believe they were calumniated 
by historians. But as one excess 
always leads to its opposite, the 
small group of women who escaped 
this corruption threw themselves 
into sentimental metaphysics, and 
became the précieuses ; hence the 
origin of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
It became the refuge of good 
morals in high society. As for good 
taste, it too at last found its account 
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there, for Madame de Sevigné came 
out of it. 

Mademosielle Marie de Rabutin- 
Chantal was the daughter of the 
Baron de Chantal, a fire-eating 
duellist, who, one Easter Sunday, left 
the communion table in order to go 
act as second to the famous Count de 
Bouteville. Brought up by her 
uncle, the excellent Abbé de Cou- 
langes, she at an early age received 
solid instruction, learning Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish from Chapelain 
and Ménage. At eighteen she 
married the Marquis de Sevigné, 
aman unworthy of her, who, after 
having treated her with neglect, 
was killed in a duel in 1651. 
Madame de Sevigné, left free at this 
early age with a son and daughter, 
never married again. She adored 
her children, especially her daugh- 
ter; this was her only passion. 
She wasa laughing blonde, sprightly 
and playful, with nothing sensual 
about her; the flashes of her wit 
lit up and sparkied in her ever- 
changing eyes—as she herself says, 
her paupiéres bigarrées. She became 
one of the précieuses; and went 
into society, was loved, sought for 
and courted, scattering around her 
des passions malheureuses, which she 
paid little attention to, generously 
retaining, however, as friends, those 
whom she rejected as lovers. Her 
cousin Bussy, her master Ménage, 
the Prince de Conti the great 
Condé’s brother, the surintendant 
Fouquet, wasted their sighs upon 
her; to the latter in his disgrace 
she remained unflinchingly faithful. 
When she describes to M. de Pom- 
ponne the surintendant’s trial, with 
what emotion she speaks of notre 
cher malheureux ! Still young and 
beautiful, without affectation she 
took her place in society on the 
footing of her love for her daughter, 
and asked no other happiness than 
that of bringing her out and seeing 
her shine. From 1663 Mademoiselle 
de Sevigné figured in the brilliant 
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ballets at Versailles, and the official 
poet, Benzerade, who then held at 
court the post that Racine and 
Boileau filled after 1672, composed 
more than one madrigal in honour 
of this bergére and this nymph whom 
an idolizing mother called the 
prettiest girl in France. In 1669 
M. de Grignan obtained her in 
marriage, and sixteen months after 
he took her off to Provence, where - 
he commanded as lieutenant-general 
during the absence of M. de Ven- 
dome. Separated henceforth from 
her daughter, whom she saw again 
only for short periods after long 
intervals, Madame de Sevigné 
found solace for her ennuis in an 
almost daily correspondence with 
her, which was continued up to the 
year of her death in 1696—a period 
of twenty-five years, excepting the 
gaps due to the occasional reunion 
of the mother and daughter. 
Previous to this separation in 1671, 
we have but a few letters from 
Madame de Sevigné addressed to 
her cousin Bussy, and a few others 
to M. de Pomponne upon the sub- 
ject of Fouquet’s trial. Accordingly _ 
it is dating only from this period 
that we become acquainted with her 
private life, her habits, the books 
she read, and the minutest particu- 
lars of the society in which she 
lived and of which she was the soul. 

First of all, at the very outset of 
these letters, we find ourselves in 
an altogether different world from 
that of the Fronde or the Regency. 
We see that what is called French 
society is at last constituted. No 
doubt (and in default of the 
numerous memoirs of the time 
the ancedotes related by Madame 
de Sevigny would prove it) horri- 
ble disorders, gross orgies, were still 
current among the young nobility, 
upon whom Louis XIV. imposed, 
as the condition of his favour, the 
observance of dignity, politeness, 
and elegance; no doubt, underlying 
this brilliant surface, this tourna- 
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ment gilding, there was vice enough 
to burst out anew under another 
Regency, more especially when the 
bigotry of the closing years of a 
reign had set it fermenting. But 
at least decorum is observed, public 
opinion begins to denounce what is 
ignoble and gross. Furthermore, as 
licentiousness and brutality were 
kept more out of view, morality 
and intelligence became more 
simple. The title of précieuse 
went out of fashion. Women re- 
membered with asmile to have been 
a précieuse, but that time was past. 
There was an end to interminable 
dissertations on the sonnet of Job 
or Urania, on the carte de Tendre, or 
upon the character of the Romain; 
but people talk of the court news, 
recollections of the siege of Paris, 
or the war of Guyenne; Monsieur 
le cardinal de Retz relates his tra- 
vels, Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld 
moralizes, Madame de la Fayette 
makes reflections on feeling, and 
Madame de Sevigné interrupts them 
all to quote some witty expression 
of her daughter’s, or some prank 
of her son’s, or a distraction of 
d’Hacqueville, or of Monsieur de 
Brancas. It is difficult for us in 
these days, with our habits of prac- 
tical positive occupation, to realize 
this life of leisure and talk. Now- 
a-days the world moves so fast, and 
so many things in rapid succession 
present themselves to view, that 
every instant we have is not tvo 
much to look at and grasp them. 
For as the days pass in study, the 
evenings in serious discussion, de- 
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lightful talks,causeries, there is little 
or none. 

The class that in our day has best 
preserved the habits of leisure of 
the last two centuries seems to 
have done so at the cost of remain- 
ing strangers to the manners and 
ideas of the present.* At the 
period of which we are speaking, 
far from being a hindrance to 
following the literary, religious, or 
— movement, this kind of 
ife was precisely the fittest for ob- 
serving it. A glance now and then 
sufficed a man, without stirring from 
his chair, and the rest of his time 
was his to indulge his tastes and 
attend to his friends. Besides, con- 
versation was not yet what it be- 
came in the eighteenth century inthe 
salons opened under the president- 
ship of Fontenelle—an occupation, 
a business, a pretension ; people did 
not necessarily aim at being witty, 
a geometrical, philosophical, or sen- 
timental display was not indispens- 
able, but men talked of themselves, 
of others, of little or nothing. It 
was, as Madame de Sevigné says, 
endless conversation. “After din- 
ner,” she writes somewhere to her 
daughter, “we went into the most 
delightful wood in the world to 
talk ;+ there we stayed till six 
o’clock in all sorts of conversation, 
so good, so tender, so kind, so 
courteous as regards you and me, 
that I am still quite penetrated by 
it.” In this simple, easy, gracefully 
animated movement of society, a 
visit, a letter received, insignificant 
in itself, was an event that gave 


* Since those pages were written I have often had occasion to remark to myself with 
infinite pleasure that there has been much exaggeration respecting the decay of the esprit 
de conversation in France; no doubt society, as a whole, has lost it, but there are fine 
remains, nooks of the aftermath. This is all the more exquisite to enjoy as a thing come 
back, almost a mystery. 

+ Mademoiselle de Montpensier, of the same age as Madame de Sevigné, but who 
had less adaptability than she had, writing in 1660 to Madame de Motteville upon an ideal 
of a retired life that she was composing, wishes to have in it heroes and heroines of different 
kinds. ‘‘So,” she says, ‘‘ we must have all sorts of persons to be able to talk of all sorts of 
things in conversation, which to your taste and to mine is the greatest pleasure there is in 
life, and almost the only one to my mind.” 
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pleasure, and was eagerly passed 
from hand to hand. The least things 
derived a value from the manner 
and form they were presented in ; 
it was art which unconsciously they 
carried into their very life. For 
example, the visit of Madame de 
Chaulnes to the Rochers. It has 
been said that Madame de Sevigné 
elaborated her letters, that while 
writing them she was thinking, if not 
of posterity, at least of the society 
of her own time, whose approbation 
she desired to obtain. This is 
untrue, the time of Voiture and 
Balzac was gone by. She lets her 
pen run on telling everything she 
can think of, and when time presses 
she scarcely reads over. “ Indeed,” 
she says, “ with friends one has to 
let one’s pen trot on as it pleases, 
mine has always the reins on its 
neck.” But there are days when 
she has more time, when she feels 
herself more in the vein; then, 
naturally enough, she is careful. 
She arranges, she composes nearly as 
much as La Fontaine does for one of 
his fables ; for example, the letter to 
M. de Coulanges upon the mar- 
riage of Mademoiselle, also that 
upon poor Picard, who is sent off 
for not wishing to fade. Letters 
of this kind, brilliant for their 
form and art, in which there were 
not too many secrets nor scandals, 
were talked of in society, and every 
one was eager to read them. “I 
must not forget what happened to 
me this morning,” writes Madame 
Coulanges to her friend, ‘some one 
said to me, ‘ Madame, here is one of 
Madame de Thianges’ valets.’ I or- 
dered him to be admitted. Here is 
what he had to say: ‘Madame, I 
come from Madame de Thianges, 
who begs you will send her Madame 
de Sevigne’s letter about the horse 
and the one about the prairie.’ I 
told the laquais I would bring them 
myself to his mistress, and in this 
way got rid of him; so you see your 
letters are as much talked of as 
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they deserve ; it is certain they are 
delicious, and you are like your 
letters.” Letters, then, like conver- 
sation, were a subject of great im- 
portance, but neither were com- 
posed—only people threw them- 
selves into them with all their minds 
and all their souls. Madame de 
Sevigné is continually praising her 
daughter on this chapter of letters: 
“ You have incomparable thoughts 
and tirades.” She says she reads 
here and there certain choice parts 
for persons worthy to hear them: 
“Sometimes I read a little bit to 
Madame de Villers, but she fixes on 
the tender passages and tears come 
to her eyes.” 

The naiveté of Madame de Se- 
vigné’s letters has been contested, 
and no less contested has been the 
sincerity of her love for her daugh- 
ter; and here again the time she 
lived in has been lost sight of, and 
how in that life of luxury and 
leisure, passions may appear to 
have been fancies in the same way 
that in such conditions manias often 
become passions. She idolized her 
daughter, and bad, while still young, 
taken her place in society on that 
footing. It was with reference to 
this that Arnauld d’Andilly called 
her the pretty pagan; and separa- 
tion only intensified her passion. 
She had little else to think of, and 
the questions and compliments of 
those she saw invariably turned 
upon it. This precious and almost 
sole affection of her heart ended in 
being at last a kind of defence to 
her, which she used asasort of fan. 
Nevertheless, Madame de Sevigné 
was perfectly sincere, frank, with- 
out any false pretences. She was 
oue of the first who described some 
one as genuine. She would have 
invented this expression (vraie) for 
her daughter if M. de la Roche- 
foucauld had not already found it 
for Madame de la Fayette. She at 
all events delights in applying it 
to the person she loyes. When 
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we have analyzed this inexhaustible 
maternal love, and turned it about 
a hundred ways, we agree with the 
opinion and explanation of M. de 
Pomponne: “It appears that Ma- 
dame de Sevigny loves Madame 
de Grignan passionately. Do you 
know the secret? Would you like 
me to tell you? JI¢ is that she loves 
her passionately.” It would be most 
ungrateful to cavil with Madame de 
Sevigné on this most innocent and 
legitimate passion, to which we are 
indebted, that we are able to follow, 
step by step during twenty-six 
years, the wittiest woman of the 
most delightful period of the most 
delightful French society.* 

La Fontaine, the painter of fields 
and animals, was by no means igno- 
rant of society, which he has often 
delineated with exquisite irony. 
Madame de Sevigné, on her side, 

‘loved the country. She made long 
sojourns at Livry, where the Abbé 
Coulanges lived, and at her own 
estate, the Rochers, in Brittany. 
It is amusing to see under what 
aspect she saw and depicted nature. 
First of all, we perceive that, like 
our excellent fabulist, she had read 
“ Astrée” in her young days, and had 
had her reveriesunder the mythologi- 
cal shades of Vaux and Saint Mancé. 
She loves to walk by the rays of 
Endymion's beautiful mistress, to 
pass a couple of hours alone with 
the hamadryades. Her trees are 
decorated with inscriptions and in- 
genious devices, after the fashion 
of the landscapes in the Pastor 
Jido and Aminta. “ Bella cosa far 
niente, says one of my trees. ‘I'he 
other answers: Amor odit inertes. 
One does not know which to listen 
to.” And elsewhere: “ As to our 
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sentences, they are not disfigured. 
I often visit them. They are even 
added to, and two neighbour trees 
sometimes affirm two opposites: La 
lontananza ogni gran piaga salda, 
and Piaga d’amor non si sana mai. 
There are five or six in this way 
at variance.” These rather insipid 
reminiscences of pastorals and ro- 
mances come naturally from her 
pen, and delightfully set off many 
fresh original descriptions which 
she alone could write. “I have 
come here (to Livry) to see the last 
of the beautiful weather, and to say 
farewell to the leaves. They are 
still on the trees, and have only 
changed colour—instead of green, 
they are all the colours of aurora, 
and so many auroras that it makes 
a rich, magnificent gold brocade, 
which one is inclined to say is more 
beautiful than green, were it only 
for the change.” And when she is 
at the Rochers: “ I should be quite 
happy in these woods if I had one 
leaf that could sing. Ah! the de- 
light of a leaf that sings!’’ And 
how she paints for us the triwmph 
of the month of May, when the 
nightingale, the cuckoo, the linnet, 
open the spring in our forests! 
How she makes us feel, and almost 
touch, those beautiful crystal days 
of autumn that are no longer hot, 
that are not cold! When her son, 
to meet the expenses of his extrava- 
gant life, has the old wood of Buron 
cut down, she is moved, and laments 
with ail the banished dryads and 
wood-gods. Ronsard never mourned 
more touchingly the fall of the 
forest of Gastine, nor M. de Chateau- 
briand that of his paternal woods. 
Seeing her so often bright and 
playful, it would be an error to 


* M. Walckenar (in his memoirs of Madame de Sevigné) remarks shrewdly that she who 
had the maternal feeling so strongly developed had not had time to have the filial feeling, 


having been left an orphan at so early an age. 
held in reserve, to be lavished, later on, on her daughter. 
best years of her youth, she appears never to have loved a lover. 
treasures of love! Her daughter inherited all, with compound interest. 


All the passion of her heart was, as it were, 
Early left a widow, during the 
What a saving, what 
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suppose that Madame de Sevigné 
was frivolous or unfeeling. She 
was serious, even melancholy, espe- 
cially during her visits to the 
country, and the habit of reverie 
occupies a large space in her life, 
Only we must be clear upon the 
subject. Her dreams under her 
long, thick, sombre avenues were 
not after the manner of Delphine, 
orof Corinne. This style of reverie 
was not yet invented. It took ’93 
in order that Madame de Staél could 
write her admirable book of “ L’In- 
fluence des Passions sur le Bonheur.” 
Up to that time to dream was 
a simpler, easier, more individual 
thing, and yet less note was taken 
of it. It was to think of her absent 
daughter in Provence, of her son, who 
was in Candia or at the army; of her 
friends at a distance or dead ; it was 
saying, “ As to my life, you know it; 
it is passed with five or six friends 
whose society pleases, and in a 
thousand duties one is obliged to 
fulfil, and this is not a trifle; but 
what vexes me is, that the days 
pass in doing nothing, and that our 
poor life is made up of these days, 
and we grow old, and we die. I 
think it all very sad.” The formal 
and regular religion that then go- 
verned life greatly contributed to 
temper that extravagance of sensi- 
bility and imagination which has 
since been left unrestrained. Ma- 
dame de Sevigné carefully avoided 
those ideas, over which we must 
glide; and more than once rallies 
her daughter for her leaning to Car- 
tesianism.* As to herself, amid the 
vicissitudes of this world, she bows 
her head and takes refuge in a kind 
of providential fatalism, with which 
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her relations with Porte Royal 
and her readings of Nicole and 
Saint Augustin had inspired her. 
This religious and resigned cha- 
racter increased in her with age, 
without in the least changing the 
serenity of her temper; it fre- 
quently communicates to her lan- 
guage a profound thoughtfulness 
and grave tenderness. There is, 
especially, a letter to M. de Cou- 
langes upon the death of Louvois, 
the Minister, in which she rises to 
the sublimity of Bossuet, as at 
other times, and in other places, 
she reaches the comic power of 
Moliére. M. de Saint-Surin, in his 
estimable work on Madame de 
Sevigné, loses no opportunity of 
contrasting her with Madame de 
Staél, and giving her the advantage 
over this celebrated woman. We 
also think that the comparison is 
interesting and useful, but that it 
should not be to the detriment of 
either. Madame de Staél’ repre- 
sents quite a new state of society, 
Madame de Sevigné one that is 
passed away—hence, a prodigious 
difference, ‘which one might be 
tempted to explain exclusively by 
the difference in their turn of minds 
and natures. Yet, without pre- 
tending to deny the profound ori- 
ginal dissimilarity between these 
two characters—one of whom knew 
only maternal love, while the other 
felt all the passions, including the 
most generous and virile—we find 
in them, on looking closely, many 
weaknesses, many qualities, in 
common, the different development 
of which depended on the diversity 
of the times they lived in. What 
naturalness, full of graceful light- 


* Madame de Grignan’s merits have often been the subject of discussion, and her mother 
has rather damaged her in our eyes by her over-praise ; to be so much loved as she was is 
an embarrassing role to sustain in the eyes of indifferent people. ‘The son, who was a rake, 


appears to us far more lovable. 


I can imagine Madame de Sevigné’s reason and gaiety, 


which were so charmingly blended in her, being divided, cut in two parts, and given 
to her children ; the son had her charm, but was not steady or solid, the daughter 
had her reason, but was a little hard, it seems to me, and had none of her mother’s 


enchantment and piquancy. 
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ness, what dazzling rays of pure 
wit in Madame de Staél, when 
sentiment. does not come in the 
way, and when she allows politics 
and philosophy to slumber! And 
does it never happen to Madame 
de Sevigné to philosophize or dis- 
cuss? What use to her otherwise 
was it to make the Essais de mo- 
rale, the Socrate chrétien, Saint 
Augustin, her daily fare? This 
woman, who has been treated as 
frivolous, read everything, and read 
thoroughly. It gives, she says, 
chlorosis to the mind not to love 
solid reading. She read Rabelais 
and the History of Variations, Mon- 
taigne and Pascal, Cléopatra and 
Quintilian, Saint John Chrysos- 
tome, and Tacitus, and Virgil, not 
travestied, but in all the majesty of 
Latin and Italian. When it rained 
she read, in folios, in twelve days. 
Her conduct towards Fouquet in 
his disgrace shows what devotion 
she would have been capable of in 
- times of revolution. If she was a 
little vain and proud the evening 
the King danced with her, or the 
day he paid her a compliment at 
Saint-Cyr, after Esther, what other 
woman would have been more philo- 
sophical in her place? Is not Ma- 
dame de Staél herself said to have 
done all she could to extort a word 
or a look from the conqueror of 
Egypt and Italy ? Most assuredly, 
a@ woman who having mixed from 
her youth with the Menages, the 
Godeaus, the Benserades, yet was 
able, by dint of sound common 
sense, to keep clear of their con- 
ceits and insipidities, who was able 
to baffle, by treating it as a jest, 
the more refined and dangerous 
seductions of the Saint-Evremonds 
and the Bussys—a woman who, 
the friend and admirer of Made- 
moiselle de Scudery and Madame 
de Maintenon, kept herself at an 
equal distance from the romantic 
rentimentalities of the one, and the 
somewhat overdone reserve of the 
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other, who, in close relations with 
Porte Royal, and nurtured on the 
works of these Messiewrs, not the 
less admires Montaigne, and quotes 
Rabelais, and will have no other 
inscription, on what she calls her 
convent, than Sacred Liberty, or Do 
as you please, as at the Abbey of 
Théléme—a woman such as this 
may be full of fun and frolic, may 
glide over thoughts, and take things 
by their familiar and amusing side, 
yet give proof of a profound energy 
of character and a very rare ori- 
ginality of mind. 

In one circumstance alone we 
cannot help regretting that Madame 
de Sevigné yielded to her light 
jesting habit—one in which we 
absolutely refuse to share her 
mocking vein; a circumstance for 
which, after having searched for all 
the extenuating reasons, we stilb 
find it difficult to excuse her. It is 
when she relates in a tone of levity 
to her daughter the revolt of the 
Breton peasants, and the horrible 
severities enacted in its repression. 
So long as she confines herself to 
laughing at the States, at the coun- 
try gentlemen and their coarse, 
noisy festivities, and their enthu- 
siasm in voting everything between 
twelve and one o'clock, and all the 
other follies of the Breton neighbour 
after dinner; this is fair, this is 
true legitimate fun, and in certain 
parts reminds us of Moliére’s touch. 
But from the moment when there 
are little Zranchées in Britanny and 
a stony colick at Rennes, that is to 
say, when M. de Chauluves, the 
Governor, wishing to disperse the 
people by his presence, is driven 
back by a shower of stones; from 
the moment when M. de Forbin 
arrives with 6,000 soldiers to put 
down the rioters, and that these 
poor wretches, at the first glimpse 
of the royal troops, scatter them- 
selves over the fields, throw them- 
selves on their knees, shouting, “Mea 
culpa;” when, in order to punish 
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Rennes, its Parliament is trans- 
ferred to Vannes, that twenty-five 
or thirty men are taken at random 
to be hanged; that a whole street is 
driven away and banished, women 
in childbirth, old men and children, 
with orders to give them no shelter 
under pain of death; when they 
put to the rack and quarter, and 
trom racking and quartering, to 
gain breathing time, they begin 
hanging ; amid such horrors, exer- 
cised on innocent persons, or upon 
poor misled wretches, one shudders 
to see Madame de Sevigné writing 
in almost her usual light strain. 
One longs to see a burning, bitter, 
generous indignation in her ; above 
all, one wishes to blot from her 
letters lines like the following: 
“The insurgents of Rennes have 
escaped long ago, and so the good 
suffer for the wicked; but I think 
all’sright provided the 4,000 soldiers 
at Rennes, under Messieurs de 
Forbin and de Vins, don’t prevent 
me walking in my woods, which 
are now of marvellous height and 
beauty ;” and farther on, ‘“ They 
have seized sixty townsmen, and 
to-morrow the hanging commences. 
Thig province is a good example for 
the others, and, above all, will teach 
them to respect their governors 
and governesses, and not to insult 
them, or throw stones into their 
gardens.” And lastly,“ You speak 
very pleasantly of our troubles. 
We are no longer so much racked ; 
just one every eight days to keep 
up justice. Hanging seems to me 
now quite a refreshment.” ’ 
The Duke de Chaulnes, who in- 
stigated all this vengeance because 
stones had been thrown into his 
garden, and insulting language—the 
mildest form of which was great 
pig—had been used to him, did not 
on account of it lose one jot of 
Madame de Sevigné’s friendship. 
He continues to be for her and 
Madame de Grignan, our good 
Duke. Even more than this. When 
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he is appointed Ambassador to 
Rome and leaves the country, he 
leaves all Brittany in sadness. No 
doubt, in all this there is material 
for reflections upon the manners 
and civilization of the grand siécle. 
Our readers can easily supply these 
for themselves. We only regret 
that on this occasion Madame de 
Sevigné’s heart did not rise above 
the prejudices of her time. She 
was worthy that it should have 
done so, for her goodness equalled 
her beauty and grace. We find her 
sometimes pleading for convicts to 
M. de Vivonne or M. de Griguan. 
The most interesting of her pro- 
tégés was a gentleman of Provence, 
whose name has not come down to 
us. “This poor fellow,” she says, 
“was attached to M. de Fonquet. 
He was convicted of having helped 
to convey a letter to Madame Fou- 
quet from her husband. For this 
he was condemned to the galleys 
for five years. It is rather an ex- 
traordinary thing. You know he 
is one of the best fellows in the 
world, and as fit for the galleys as 
he is fit to take the moon with his 
teeth.” 

Madame de Sevigné’s style has 
been so often and so subtly judged, 
analyzed, and admired, that it would 
be difficult now to find a eulogium 
at once new and suitable to apply 
to it; and on the other hand, we 
feel no way disposed to revive 
commonplaces by cavilling or cri- 
ticisms. One single general observa- 
tion will suffice us: it is, that the 
grand and beautiful styles of Louis 
XIV.’s age may be connected with 
two different modes of proceeding, 
with two opposite manners. Mal- ° 
herbe and Balzac founded the 


learned, chastened, polished, la- 
boured style in our literature, in 
producing which you arrive from 
thought to expression, slowly, by 
degrees, by dint of selection and 


erasures. It is this style that 
Boileau recommends on all occa- 
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sions. He would have a work put 
back twenty times upon the stocks, 
have it polished and re-polished 
without end. He boasts of hav- 
ing taught Racine to write easy 
verses with difficulty. Racine, in- 
deed, is the most perfect model of 
this style in poetry; Flechier was 
less happy in his prose. But by the 
side of this style of writing, which 
is always somewhat uniform and 
academical, there is another, free, 
flexible, capricious, without any 
traditional method, and adjusting 
itself to the diversity of talents and 
genius. Montaigne and Regnier 
had already given admirable ex- 
amples of this style, and Queen 
Margaret a charming one in her 
familiar memoirs, a work of a few 
after dinners. It is the large, free, 
copious style that follows the flow 
of the ideas—the style that comes 
at once, prime-sautier, as Montaigne 
himself says; “this is the style of 
La Fontaine and Moliére, of Fé- 
nélon, of Bossuet, of the Duke de 
Saint-Simon, and of Madame de 
Sevigné. The latter excels in it. 
She lets her pen trot on, the reins 
on its neck, and as it goes, it scatters 
colours, comparisons, images, in pro- 
fusion, and wit and feeling flow 
from it on all sides. Thus, she has 
placed herself, without intending it 
or suspecting it, in the foremost 
rank of the writers of our language. 

“ The only art of which I should 
dare suspect Madame de Sevigné,” 
says Madame Necker, “is of fre- 
quently employing general terms, 
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and, consequently, somewhat vague, 
which she, by the way in which she 
places them, makes to resemble 
those flowing robes whose shape a 
skilful hand can change as it likes.” 
The comparison is ingenious; but 
we must not see an author’s artifice 
in a manner common to the period. 
Before adjusting itself exactly to 
the different kinds of ideas, lan- 
guage is lavished with an ampleness 
that gives it singular ease and grace. 
Once the age of analysis has passed 
over language, and worked it and 
shaped it to its own use, the inde- 
finable charm is lost ; to endeavour 
to return to it would really be an 
artifice. 

And now, if in all that precedes 
we appear to certain minds to carry 
our admiration for Madame de Se- 
vigné very far, will they allow us 
to address them one question : 
Have you read her? And we mean 
by reading, not running over at 
random a selection of her letters, 
fixing on two or three that enjoy a 
classical reputation—the marriage 
of Mademoiselle, the death of Vatel, 
of M. de Turenne, of M. de Longue- 
ville—but setting out and travel- 
ling through, step by step, the ten 
volumes ot letters, following all, 
winding off all, as she herself says— 
in short, doing for her as for Cla- 
rissa Harlow, when we have a fort- 
night’s leisure and rain in the coun- 
try. After this not very terrible 
ordeal, let them find fault with our 
admiration, if they have the courage, 
and if they still remember it. 
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Tus is an age of meetings. The 
age in which we live has been 
described by a considerable variety 
of epithets ; it has been called, for 
instance, a sceptical age, a ma- 
terialistic age, a scientific age, an 
age of progress. Of its various 
aspects we propose now to consider 
still another. We affirm this to 
be—an age of meetings; an age in 
which we live and move, and have 
our being in masses; an age in 
which Individual life is subordi- 
nated and lost in the life of the 
Crowd. The assembly, indeed, is 
claimed to be a criterion of civiliza- 
tion. We read ina late number of 
a leading Transatlantic journal that 
the possibility of the civilization of 
the American Indian was no longer 
a doubtful question; inasmuch as 
they had just held “ their first Con- 
vention.” In an analogous strain 
we have heard a certain Scotch 
village called “a place forsaken of 
God” because there were never 
any religious meetings held in it. 
A few hundred years ago the 
custom of those specially inclined 
for religion was to withdraw them- 
selves from society altogether, and 
live alone, or lead a monastic life. 
In the nineteenth century the same 
cast of people adopt very different 
habits. Instead of living apart as 
individuals they meet together in 
crowds. The cloister has its coun- 
terpart in the meeting-house. To 
deepen the inner life, Thomas 
A’Kempis preached solitude; in 
the present age there is advertised 
in the newspapers “a convention 


for the promotion of personal holi- 
ness.” It has, in fact, become “ the 
thing” to go to as many meetings 
as possible. And the general state 
of matters might be described in 
the words of Mrs. Poyser, in “ Adam 
Bede”: “Everybody ‘ud be run- 
nin’ after everybody else to preach 
tothem.” The demand made upon 
us by meetings is by no means con- 
fined to those of a religious kind. 
We educate children in crowds; 
in this way we also try to educate 
ourselves; masters and workmen 
deal with each other in crowds; 
and we meet in crowds for social 
enjoyment. Our leisure is de- 
voured systematically by such more 
or less public engagements. It is 
a rarity to spend an evening at 
home. How many of us can say 
we give one out of the seven each 
week brings us to those nearest us 
or to serious study? The theory is 
that we go to meetings to make 
ourselves—our home life—better; 
in actual fact, a great part of our 
home life is made a preparation for 
meetings. 

This life in the crowd smothers 
the life of the individual ; or, to put 
it broadly in another way, sv much 
time is consumed in learning one’s 
duty that no time is left in which 
to perform that duty. A state of 
matters this in which zeal has got 
beyond discretion; it is surely a 
blind belief this new faith, this 
added article of our creed—* I be- 
lieve in meetings.” The age in 
which we live has never been de- 
nominated a superstitious one; but 
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here we touch such an aspect of it. 
Belief in meetings is one of the 
superstitions of the age. 

The true purpose of life is al- 
lowed in simple language to be— 
the making men better; it is to 
elevate ourselves and to elevate 
others; it is to enter into sym- 
pathy with our neighbours, to 
tighten the cords of love between 
us (all members of one body), 
to come nearer each other in 
mutual thought, love, and aspira- 
tion. It behoves men with this as 
their purpose to avoid isolation, and 
to bring down to a minimum that 
loneliness of soul to which these 
words of Keble give expression :— 


“Each in his hidden sphere of joy or 
woe 

Our hermit spirits dwell, and range 
apart ; 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or 
glow— 

Hues of their own, fresh borrow'd from 
the heart.” 


This spirit-isolation is what we 
aim to soften and subdue: it is de- 
pression, while our purpose, in a 
word, is elevation. And where 
does this loneliness in a man grow ? 
In solitude? No, not necessarily. 
Solitude has been called “the 
temple of God.” Nor does it exist 
in small circles, where the indi- 
viduals really share each other's 
joys and sorrows, and are united in 
a common and living aspiration. 
This spirit-loneliness is the lone- 
liness of the crowd. It has its 
growth amid the multitude: it 
finds a favourable soil among large 
numbers. This age is one of large 
numbers, and in it this barren fruit 
is well known. We deceive our- 
selves by thinking that large com- 
munion in the body necessarily 
brings with it deep communion in 
the spirit. And so we meet in 
crowds, and live mostly beyond the 
bounds of those modest circles in 
which Nature primarily places each 
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of us. We cultivate the habit of 
trying to make the public meeting 
warm, careless whether our own fire- 
side be cold. The tendency of the 
age is to absorb its energies in the 
interests of what the Scotch call 
the fremd, and to subordinate the 
claims on our sympathy and atten- 
tion of our friends and those 
nearest us. It would be superflu- 
ous to address to this generation 
the words—“ If ye love them that 
love you, what thank have ye ;”’ for, 
unhappy paradox, the age has o’er- 
leapt that sentiment, and fallen on 
the other side. We are training 
ourselves to love those mostly who 
are, so to speak, indifferent to us, 
and to remain indifferent to those 
who mutely appeal day and night 
for our love. The distant and the 
public assume great importance, the 
near and the private are treated 
as unworthy of serious attention. 
There is creeping in upon us a 
subtle antinomianism which is of 
an influence at once insidious and 
deadly. It occurs to us, as giving 
a slight illustration of this style 
of things, to quote the words in 
which a Scotchwoman described a 
young man of her acquaintance, 
namely, “a fine lad, a fine religious 
lad, but awfu’ greedy and warldly.” 
In the enthusiasm of the religious 
meeting we by no means possess 
the thermometer which measures 
the height of the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” in the individual. While 
the life of the crowd may be emo- 
tional and warm, it is more or less 
unreal; for in it all the inner life 
of the individual is not drawn out, 
not educated, aud nay remain hard 
and cold. 

In a constant round of engage- 
ments in large numbers the indi- 
vidual life is choked—has no room 
to grow, no time to live. The soul 
becomes eaten up of outward 
things. By its personal activity 
and exercise alone ¢au the spirit 
live and grow, and, therefore, no 
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growth can be expected by contact, 
however frequent, with mere crowds, 
when persons for the most part are 
passive, and may be said to exist 
rather as things. Nevertheless it 
is in the individual life, to which 
this undermining tendency of the 
age is so hurtful, that we have the 
foundation of all true life and pro- 
gress. The individual gives cha- 
racter to the nation, the mass, the 
crowd, or what you will; and not 
the nation to the individual. Eng- 
land is sometimes called a Christian 
nation. But this loose style of 
talking often brings shame upon 
us. “What do you think of the 
English ?”’ asked a minister, tra- 
velling in India, of a native in one 
of the northern inland towns. The 
answer was, “ They seenf to me a 
people who eat beef, drink brandy, 
and have no religion.” About 
gigantic things there usually looks 
a good deal of unreality. It is 
when we narrow our inspection to 
individuals that we are able to see 
character as it really is. In the 
crowd we may be deceived, but 
seldom so in the individual. It is 
clear this man is ignorant of his 
Shakespeare, although he has just 
been boasting that he has all the 
editions of the poet in his library. 
No one would dream of styling 
that bookseller religious because he 
keeps his shop-window filled with 
Bibles. 

To put the aspect of human life 
with which we are dealing—the 
Crowd versus the Individual—in 
another way, we may take a scien- 
tific analogy. The natural philoso- 
pher tells us that throughout the 
universe there are constantly in 
operation two forces of an opposite 
nature, viz., the centripetal, or 
centre-seeking force, and the centri- 
fugal, or centre-flying force; he 
further tells us that we are kept 
secure only when these two forces 
are nicely and evenly adjusted, so 
as to balance each other. In our 
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life there may also be said to 
operate two forces—a centripetal 
and a centrifugal; the one draws 
us towards our best selves and those 
nearest us; the other force draws 
us away from these, and towards 
outside and distant objects. If 
these two forces balance each other, 
all is right. But what if they do 
not? Weare notin equilibrium— 
we are insecure. 

Now do we not have the most 
ample evidence that in the present 
age the centrifugal is the stronger 
of the two forces? Let us consider 
once more. The tendency of the 
age is to preserve the life of the 
Crowd, and stifle that of the Indi- 
vidual; to over-encourage the re- 
ligion of meetings, and so to dis- 
courage the religion of home; to 
deaden the emotions of the soul 
towards the forms immediately 
around, and to draw them out to 
be expended on those more distant ; 
to make us forget that the closer 
the bonds of nature the deeper is 
the debt of love we owe. 

Attention has now and again 
been drawn to phases of this—not 
long ago, for instance, by the late 
Viscountess Amberley, on the sub- 
ject of nursing institutions, or 
créches; and only the other day by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, anent the 
ragged schools of London. Both 
authorities exposed the blemishes 
in such institutions so far as that 
tendency of them was concerned 
which weakened the parental obli- 
gations. A similar kind of blemish 
as regards Germany was lately 

ointed out with great seriousness 
in the course of some articles in 
Fraser’s Magazine, under the title 
“German Home Life.” And in 
this connection, listen to the note 
of warning uttered by the adorable 
late Count A. de Gasparin, in his 
hook “The Family” :—‘ Schools 
providing everything, and fami- 
lies concerning themselves about 
nothing ; this is, in two words, the 
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crime and peril of the present day ; 
and it will not end here you may be 
sure.” These words were written 
of the French, but they might well 
be extended also to the English— 
extended to the tendency of the 
age which puts children from their 
earliest years to be brought up in 
institutions with codes of tabulated 
rules of an iron type, making them 
strangers to the natural family con- 
tact and influence which constitute 
the one only atmosphere for the 
right education of a human being 
—to the tendency which “ substi- 
tutes an empty love of mankind in 
general for deep sympathy with 
particular individual men ’’—to the 
tendency which is hit off by the 
author of “ The Woman of Mind,” 
when he makes the husband say :-— 


** My wife can’t attend to the units, 
The millions are wanting her aid.” 


—to the tendency which, as it has 
been said, “ animates a man to be- 
come a philanthropist, and sincere 
in his philanthropy, while he re- 
mains a bad husband, a bad father, 
a bad brother, and a bad friend.” 
In other words, we are now-a- 
days straining out the injunction 
“love your neighbour as yourself,” 
and making it equivalent to “love 
all the world a little.” These two 
principles are, bowever, entirely 
different from each other. We are 
substituting the (so called) direct 
teaching for the (so-called) indi- 
rect—the method of precept for the 
method of example—a distant and 
impersonal influence for a close and 
personal one. Yet we are reminded 
by the author of “Eece Homo” 
“that family (or personal) affection, 
in some form, is the almost indis- 
pensable root of Christianity.” 
Now this personal influence is, 
in its thinnest and shallowest stage, 
in what we have called the Crowd. 
There we can’t get sufficiently near 
to influence each other. We are 
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in bodily combination, but not in 
the combination of the spirit—like 
what chemists call the mechanical 
(or formal) as distinguished from 
the chemical (or real) combination. 
In crowds we do not “find” each 
other, to use Coleridge’s phrase. 
Among individuals only has the 
personal influence its most telling 
power. The individual alone can 
“ find ” the individual. 

To repeat the premise from 
which we started. The elevation 
of ourselves and others springs 
from the individual sympathy of 
soul with soul. By individual con- 
tact it is that the depth and eleva- 
tion of character are brought about. 
In twos and threes we can touch 
each other—hold a sympathetic per- 
sonal intercourse each with each— 
experience the glow which comes 
in the contact of thought with 
thought, being with being, with its 
outcome of natural words and art- 
less acts; and thus hold high con- 
verse in a deep and reverend 
familiarity. Then along with this 
true soul-knowledge there follow 
naturally and spontaneously a love 
and sympathy for one another of no 
shallow kind. This communion of 
being it is which is elevating. It 
is also restful, welcome as the shade, 
and refreshing as the breeze. In 
this kind of communion is there 
food for the soul. 

But in the Crowd it does not 
come. The Crowd life is dead to it 
all. There the intercourse at the 
best is but a superficial kind of in- 
tercourse—unsatisfactory, shallow, 
and tasteless. The communion of 
the Crowd, however frequent, does 
not satisfy. The hunger of the 
soul is still unappeased. 

It may be said, “ But you have 
forgotten our social life; may it not 
be affirmed that in it we emerge 
from the cold and impersonal at- 
mosphere of the Crowd, and enter 
the warm human air of the Indi- 
vidual?’”’ Let us see. Suppose 
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we turn for an answer to the late 
Sir Arthur Helps. Here we have 
it. ‘‘ The consequence is that in our 
large towns society is for the most 
part a crowd: and it is impossible 
to be social in a crowd. Late hours, 
&c., form a. great drawback upon 
social life: the tendency of that life 
is to knock the brains out of society.” 
We dare say Sir Arthur had here in 
his eye a royal reception, where we 
witness, it is natural to suppose, 
what high life and good society have 
to show us as the ultimate develop- 
ment of modern sociality. If it be 
so held, the unsophisticated man 
may well declare, ‘“ Verily, how large 
a vein of barbarism lurks in the 
highest civilization.” The serious 
and unconventional laugh this style 
of sociality to scorn. Towards 
making it better and more sensible, 
high society might take a hint from 
the ancient Greeks. The weakness 
of the reception lies in its barbarous 
crowdedness. This excess the 
Greeks put down with a high hand ; 
let us read from Mr. Mahaffy’s 
“ Social Life of Greece ’: —“ The 
gunai konomoi (yuvasxovoues) were 
officers in the Attic period who 
went round to private houses and 
punished people who had too large 
a number of guests. According to 
the highest Attic taste, the number 
should not exceed the limits which 
render general conversation possible.” 

On the whole, our sociality lies 
between the two extremes now 
referred to. In the modern social 
meeting we do not, as a tule, 
assemble in crowds, though we 
meet in pretty large numbers. . It 
is a necessity soto meet occasionally, 
and the result is fair. We gather 
together, have bits of talk, snatches 
of music, make a number of jokes, 
indulge in much staring, and the 
thing is over. If on reflection it 
occurs to you that in the remarks 
you have made here and there 
throughout the evening “ your 
tongue has been true to your heart,” 
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you feel a superficial effervescence ; 
but if a similar reflection tells you 
that the few remarks you have made 
have after all been for the most 
part unfortunate ones, you are 
haunted by the impression that you 
have hurt some one’s feelings by 
word, look, neglect, or mistaken 
bow, and you feel much more the 
child of misery than when you 
entered. 

Yes, ‘it is impossible to be really 
social in crowds,” and each of us 
feels this verdict of Sir Arthur 
Helps to be a true one. In the 
company of a few there can be 
actual sociality, but in the company 
of the many, solitude may be said 
to come back to the separate indi- 
viduals composing the company. 
One evening or so of the true 
sociality had among a few people 
who know each other, is more satis- 
fying and more relaxing than an 
infinity of such bits of the super- 
ficial communion just described. 
The sociality of the Crowd is titilla- 
ting, and at the same time full of 
restraint ; that of the individual 
kind is soothing, and of a refreshing 
naturalness. In the one case there 
exists the usual stern conditions 
which control the speaker and the 
audience; in the other, there comes 
in conversation in its fullest mean- 
ing the twining with each other 
in mutual thought, language,’ and 
meditation. Relief has been sub- 
stituted for restraint. 

In the sociality of large numbers 
we are, as it were, pacing through 
the rooms of an extensive art col- 
lection where the walls are crowded 
with pictures; we can have but a 
glance at them, and when we leave 
we come away with some impres- ’ 
sion, indeed, of one or two of the 
largest or most prominent—it may 
not be the best of them—while as 
to the rest they might, for all we 
have seen of them, as well have been 
turned with their faces to the wall. 

Tn the sociality of individuals, on 
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the other hand, it is like being in 
one moderately sized room, where 
are a few good paintings hung with 
due regard to light and shade, 
whose individual characteristics and 
half-hidien beauties fall upon the 
eye quietly and without a straining 
for them, while they leave on the 
mind a faithful, ‘pleasurable, “and 
lasting impression. 

And now what of the home life 
of the age? Here, at last, is there 
scope truly to know and get near 
each other, and so bring about 
mutual elevation of character—that 
purpose of life with which we set 
out as a premise. Yes, there is 
scope here, if we would remain 
any time at home. :But this is an 
age in which the deeper kind of 
home life is almost non-existent. 
With every class the tendency is 
growing on us to be strangers in 
our family circles. The extreme 
case is exposed in the story of the 
little urchin who had to be told that 
the gentleman who came to dinner 
on Sundays was “papa.” But be- 
sides the demand made on our time 
by business of whatever kind, there 
come in also a thousand distractions 
to tear home-life to shreds. Nature 
would dictate the broad current of 
our energies to be spent there, but 
home is too often encircled only by 
its eddies. The New Testament 
strongly marks the man who “ pro- 
vides not for his own house;”’ and 
unless we make the Scripture treat 
us as animals and no more, this 
cannot mean provision only for the 
body, but an equally regular feast 
for the mind, and enlightenment 
and sympathy for the soul. Yet 
how nearly has the age succeeded 
in making everything interesting— 
except home. The age would at- 
tend with unremitting and scru- 
pulous care to the outside and the 
less near—to Industrial Schools, to 
District Missions, to Institutions of 
any and every kind, and leave the 
home to take care of itself. 
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Yet when carried to such an ex- 
tent then is begun a certain hypo- 
critical or self-deceptive style of 
action, analogous to that which 
expends its time and money on 
foreign missions, and is compara- 
tively heedless of the heathenism 
near its doors. You recollect the 
late Lord Lytton in ‘My Novel” 
draws a contrast between the homely 
man and the man of the State. 
The men of home affections, he 
says, “rivet the links of social 
order,” and he adds, “ I think there 
is no being so dangerous as he who, 
because he drills his cold nature 
into serving mechanically some 
conventional abstraction, whether 
he calls it the Constitution or the 
Public, holds himself dispensed 
from whatever in the warm blood 
of private life wins attachment to 
goodness and confidence to truth.” 

The distractions assume many 
forms—few of these of so systema- 
tic a nature as the one referred to. 
Intellectual dissipation, the dissi- 
pations of “society,” religious dissi- 
pation, till, by very reaction, one 
would think we would be driven 
back upon home life. But no; 
home sickness now is not sickness 


for home, but sickness of home. 


“ With some people,” it has been 
lately said, “‘home has become a 
place in which simply to eat and 
sleep. With some, the first thought 
in the morning is, ‘ Where shall we 
spend the evening?’ The greatest 
curse being to spend it at home.” 
We English, if any people do, 
know the value of home training. 
We are praised by all nations for 
the steadiness and depth of the 
national character, and we are told 
that the root of that character lies 
in our home life. And speaking 
more generally, just as between 
those nearest each other arise the 
great tragedies which cast the dark- 
est shadow across this “vale of 
tears,” when the wind sown there 
is reaped the whirlwind, so only 
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between individuals, and those the 
nearest each other, are experienced 
the deepest and most abidingly real 
of the joys of existence. Then 
joys do not come just at once, even 
to him who spends large spaces of 
time with those nearest. To quote 
from George Eliot, there must, in 
the first place, enter the soul an 
abhorrence of “ that entire freedom 
from the necessity of behaving agree- 
ably, by some people supposed 
to be included in the Almighty’s 
intention about families,’’ as well as 
oi “that disinclination to confi- 
dence which is seen between near 
kindred.” But thereafter there 
comes something which makes 
home an “everywhere,” and some 
marks of its possession are ‘those 
moments of quiet outpouring which 
come to people who live together 
in perfect love.” It is difficult to 
attain this ideal state of matters ; 
but we have in this, one of the few 
aims worth striving for. 

Think you we have been here 
indulging in an excess of sentiment? 
Let us remember in this hard- 
headed age, that the heart is father 
to the intellect, that sympathy is a 
higher thing than thought. What 
says Mrs. Browning in “ Aurora 
Leigh ” ?— 


“T’ve known the pregnant thinkers of 
this time, 

And stood by breathless, hanging on 
their lips, 

When some chromatic sequence of fine 
thought 

In learned modulation phrased itself 

To an unconjectured harmony of truth, 

And yet I’ve been more moved, more 
raised, I say, 

By a simple word —a broken easy 
thing * * x 

A look, a sigh, a touch upon the 


palm, 

Which meant less than ‘I love you,’— 
than by all 

The full-voiced rhetoric of those master 
months.” 


Thus far have we got then. The 
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elevation of each other, which is 
our life's aim, cannot be effected in 
what we have called the Crowd. The 
moral or corollary is, therefore: Be 
less in the Crowd, or rather put 
more of the Individual life into that 
of the Crowd, strengthen home life, 
and so qualify sociality that it will be 
a real sociality. Let us now strike, 
as it were, a profit and loss account, 
and try to ascertain what we would 
gain by following out the corollary, 
and what we are losing by letting 
ourselves be carried away by the 
tendency of the age in point. To 
put the matter in a sentence. Ihe 
tendency of the fellowship of the 
Crowd is to make character shallow 
and superficial, whereas the tend- 
ency of Individual fellowship is to 
make character deep and real. ‘The 
Crowd weakens the soil in which 
character grows, till the soil be- 
comes one in which there is “no 
deepness of earth.” It gives us such 
characters as we have in novels, like 
those by Rhoda Broughton, men 
and women who are not men and 
women, but simply puppets, below’ 
whose dress there is ‘ nothing,” 
who at the very best distil with 
their tongues an unconventional 
flippancy, characters wholly unin- 
teresting; for we can’t talk or think 
about puppets, and while we may 
pity them, to love them is as nearly 
impossible as it is to love immate- 
rial things. This exclusive life 
among the crowd brings with it 
the “smattering smartness,” of 
which Professor Josiah P. Cooke, 
junr., of New England, lately said, 
“This smattering smartness is al- 
ready the curse of our country.” 
This kind of life makes butterflies 
of women, and of men also. It 
exalts forms and the ephemera of 
life to have all the supreme import- 
ance only attachable to the things 
which endure in human existence. 
Witness the extraordinary and ab- 
sorbing attention bestowed in all 
cases of nuptials on the elaborations 
4d 
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connected wlth the marriage cere- 
mony, which is over in a day; and 
then think how feeble, as a rule, 
how spasmodic, how unscientific, 
how unsystematic is the drill for 
the long discipline of life which is 
the issue of this ceremony. 

The life of the Crowd is full of 
aspects sensational, and superficially 
emotional, aspects in which form 
tends to usurp spirit. To use a 
commercial analogy, its circulation, 
insteal of being specie, is paper 
currency, and currency of a very 
depreciated kind ; or to put it in 
another way, we are told truth 
lies at the bottom of a well, and, 
in order to find it, we pass our days 
skipping like swallows over the 
surface. There are a hundred dis- 
tractions among which we lay waste 
large spaces of our life, and it comes 
to this in the end, unless we give 
them up, we, it may be unconsciously, 
give ourselves up. Our inner and 
truer life becomes buried under a 
mass of trivialities. In this con- 
nection we may quote the follow- 
ing part of a poem, “ The Buried 
Life,” by Dr, Matthew Arnold, well 
known as lately Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford :— 


* But often in the world’s most crowded 
streets, 

But often in the din of strife 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life : 

A thirst to quench our fire and restless 
force, 

In tracking out our true, original 
course: 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heatt which 
beats 

So wild, so deep in us,—to know 

Whence our thoughts come and where 
they go. 

d many a man in his own breast 

then delves, 

But deep enough, alas, none ever 
mines ! 

And we have been on many thousand 
lines, 

And we have shown on each, spirit and 
power ; 
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But hardly have we, for one little 
hour, 

Been on our own line, have we been 
ourselves. 

Hardly had skill to utter one of all 

The nameless feelings that course thro’ 
our breast, 

But they course on for ever unex- 
press’d! 

And long we try in vain to speak and 
act, 

Our hidden self, and what we say and 
do 

Is eloquent, is well—but ’tis not true! 

And then we will no more be racked 

With inward striving, and demand 

Of all the thousand nothings of the 
hour, 

Their stupefying power ; 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our 
call, 

Yet still, from time to time, vague and 
forlorn 

From the soul's subterranean depth 
upborne 

As from an infinitely distant land 

Come airs, and floating echoes, and 
convey 

A melancholy into all our day 

Only, but this is rare! * 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another's eyes read 
clear, 

When our world-deafen'd ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice 
caress’ d— 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our 
breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again, 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart 
lies plain, 

And what we mean, we say, and what: 
we would, we know— 

A man becomes aware of his life's 
flow 

And hears its winding murmur, and he 
sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, 
the breeze. 

And then arrives a lull in the hot 
race, 

Wherein he doth for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, rests 

An air of coolness plays upon his 
face, 

And an unwonted calm prevades his 
breast.” 


And now let us look more on the 
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opposite side of the picture. What 
is the gain of leading by preference 
the Individual life, of living more 
in Individual fellowship? We “find” 
each other is the answer: we pass 
beyond lip communion, and enter 
on the inner and real communion. 
We here possess the faculty for the 
exercise of that sympathy which is 
the lever that lifts the world; here 
have we the primary source of that 
elevation of each other, which is the 
purpose of life. 

The real progress of the world 
is quietly made by this Individual 
Life. Just as in the case of the 
physical world, the modern geolo- 
gists emphatically tell us that to 
all the changes that have been, or 
are being wrought on the earth, we 
have the clue in the doctrine of 
conformity, the doctrine that the 
elevations and depressions all over 
the earth have been brought about, 
not by a sudden and great power 
working at intervals, but by the 
quiet and seemingly small powers 
constantly at work. 

In the communion of the In- 
dividual kind, then it is that there 
exists the faculty of mutual eleva- 
tion. The most proverbial and 
powerful instance of this is the 
influence of the mother over the 
character of her children. We 
have it again in the frank inter- 
course held with “the friends we 
have, and their affection tried,’ 
where a certain warmth of life is 
set aglow in our souls. It comes 
to us in the family, when we have 
learned to employ language not. to 
conceal, but to reveal, our thoughts; 
when we have ceased to make “ our 
daily familiar life but a hiding of 
ourselves from each other behind a 
screen of trivial words and deeds,” 
then there comes the heart com- 
munion of deep feeling, the near- 
ness of the spirit, and not merely 
the nearness of the body, 

Thus far we have spoken of the 
life a man has in communion with 
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others. What of the single indivi- 
dual life itself? Character, literally, 
means something engraved ; and if 
we may believe George Herbert, 
that man has no character who will 
not submit to this engraving process. 
Herbert's words are, — 


“Who can not rest till he good fellows 
finde 

He breaks up house, turns out of doors 
his minde.” 


“Commune with your own heart 
and be still” says the Psalmist, 
himself the representative type of 
this engraved character. We have 
also in this connection the saying 
of Francis Quarles, ‘‘ Meditation is 
the life of the soul.” And Quarles 
is right. We may have every day 
* Conventions for the promotion of 
personal holiness,” we may have 
New Testaments scattered among 
us at the easy rate of twopence 
each, yet the effect will only be 
weakness and not strength, and the 
result nil, if there be not in us, as a 
“‘ sweet habit of the blood,” this un- 
ending meditation. 

The more real life, again, is not 
outraged in the natural communion 
of Individuals. But in the Crowd it 
is by no means stimulated; there 
indeed, it is simulated, and simu- 
lated by a very much shallower life. 
It remains, therefore, for us to put 
into the life of the Crowd the deeper 
life of the Individual. And this is 
the final important point. Since 
the life of the Crowd is now-a-days 
a necessity—for we cannot forsake it 
entirely even if we would—the prac- 
tical thing is to make its life less 
shallow, less unreal. The poets 
and great writers are constantly 
teaching us this. 

We need hardly say it is no pic- 
ture of a quasi-ideal kind we have 
just been drawing. We have all 
known in our time persons whose 
lives might be described as poems, 
who are “the sweet presence of a 
good diffused,” who exert on us 
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that elevating, that heaving force 
(the same as in the word heaven), 
which makes them “ a joy for ever.” 

We claim that there would be 
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Argo; or, the Quest of the Golden 
Fleece: A metrical tale in ten books. 
By Alexander, Earl of Crawford 
and Balearres, Lord Lindsay, &c., 
London, John Murray, 1876.—The 
wealthy nobleman, whose name ap- 
pears on the title-page before us, is 
no novice in authorship any more 
than in ege. “ Years, long years 


ago,” according to his introductory 
lines, he commenced his career as a 
poet, and meditated a great poem 
on the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Then he thought of producing a 
history on a large scale, showing 


how Providence “works out the 
mighty epos of mankind,” but re- 
flecting on the difficulties of the 
task and the knowledge and thought 
requisite for its proper performance, 
he postponed the attempt, and de- 
voted himself to travel and study, 
the first-fruits of which he gave to 
the world in his letters on Egypt 
and the Holy Land thirty-eight 
years ago. Three years afterwards 
he published “ A Letter to a friend 
on the Evidence and Theory of 
Christianity.” After an interval of 
five vears another work of his ap- 
peared, bearing the title “ Progres- 
sion by Antagonism, a Theory in- 
volving considerations touching the 
present position, duties, and des- 
tiny of Great Britain.” The year 
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many more of that type, if only 
there were in the present age more 
of the Individual and less of the 
Crowd life. 
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after he published “ Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art,” and in 
two years more, “The Line of 
Lindsays,” a complete bistory of 
his family. There was now an 
interval of twelve years before he 
again appeared as an author in 1861, 
when he published “Scepticism: A 
Retrospective Movement in The- 
ology,” which was followed next 
year by a work “On the Theory 
of the English Hexameter,” by 
““(Ecumenicity in relation to the 
Church of England” in 1870, and 
“Etruscan Inscriptions analyzed and 
commented upon ”’ in 1872. 

After having spent some forty 
years in travelling, investigating 
remains of antiquity, and discussing 
theology, politics, and genealogy, he 
now returns to his first love, and 
fulfils his youthful intention of pre- 
senting the public with an epic 
poem, though not upon the same 
subject as he originally proposed. 
His change of subject is a wise one. 
The legend of the Argo is much 
better fitted to serve as the basis of 
an epic poem than the destruction 
of Jerusalem. It contains the ele 
ments of adventure and romance 
essential to such a composition. 
But to work them up into a great 
poem of considerable length and 
well-sustained interest, requires no 
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small amount of time and thought, 
even from a poet of creative power 
and practised skill. 

Lord Crawford seems to have 
been scarcely alive to the necessity 
of long study to produce an epic 
that will live. Yet, after having 
devoted his attention to, such differ- 
ent pursuits for so long a period, it 
would seem inevitable that he should 
need time to recover even the skill 
in versification he formerly pos- 
sessed, to say nothing of the higher 
poetical qualifications which, how- 
ever great by nature, require con- 
tinued cultivation to ensure success. 
He seems to have thought that, if 
an epic poem was to be written, 
“*twere well it were done quickly,” 
as Macbeth says of Duncan’s murder. 
Horace bids the poet keep his work 
nine years in preparation, but Lord 
Crawford appears to have been 
satisfied with about as many 
months. 

The natural result is, that marks 
of haste and insufficient elaboration 
are discernible on every page of his 
work, and must greatly militate 
against its success beyond the circle 
of his immediate friends. This is 
the more to be regretted, because 
in other respects it has claims to 
consideration. ‘he noble author 
tells the old mythical tale with all 
the evident relish which might be 
expected from a devoted lover of 
classic lore, and with a degree of 
animation and imaginative power 
rarely to be found in one at his 
mature age. He has caught some- 
thing of the spirit of Homer and 
Virgil, as well as followed them in 
the structure of his poem. He 
goes beyond them, however, in the 
amount of dialogue and reflection 
introduced apparently to supply the 
want of material for narrative. 
Hence the interest sometimes flags. 
Still, on the whole, it is fairly 
sustained. 

If the manner of the poem had 
been on a par with the matter, it 


would have been a real success. 
The author has chosen the right 
metre, the heroic couplet, but spoils 
the effect by the slovenly way in 
which he writes. Twice within a 
very few lines he uses the elision 
“th’ idea.” Elsewhere we repeat- 
edly find such awkward elisions as 
**t’ invite,” “t’ evade.” Far too 
many verses cannot be scanned 
without putting the accent on the 
wrong syllable or an insignificant 
word, as in the line, 


“But the king frown'd, hearing that 
Argus spoke,” 


which reads more like prose than 
verse. Not a few of the phrases, 
also, are too prosaic, belonging 
rather to familiar conversation than 
poetry of any kind, and quite be- 
neath the dignity of epic. 

Other faults are the excessive 
frequency with which adjectives are 
used as adverbs, and awkward in- 
versions such as “* Who, glancing 
but, to call her sister ran.” Some- 
times the words are so misplaced as 
to cause obscurity, e. g.— 


“¢ Welcome!’ the old man cried, in- 
form'd who knew 
Their story by Athena,” 


The description of Jason’s en- 
counter with the fire-breathing bulls 
may be taken as a favourable speci- 
men of the work :— 


“ Now Jason, naked, took his spear and 
shield, 

His sword back-slung and forward on 
the field 

Went, seeking the wild bulls,—he bore 
the teeth 

In a bronze helm, the harvest doom'd 
of death. 

The fallow space he found, lists for the 


fight ; 

The teeth laid down ; he fix'd his spear 
upright 

Beside, that ready lay, the brazen yoke 

And iron plough compact ; then, to pro- 
voke 

The bulls, fierce shouted; they from 
their dark caves 
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Came rushing, bounding like the ocean 


waves, 

But fire for foam forth-breathing. Like 
a rock 

Breasting the torrent, he withstood the 
shock, 

His shield opposing, back repuls’d in 
scorn 

Their jaws’ red terror and their iron 


horn. 

As — Hephestus wakes Mosyclos’ 

res, 

And, lab'ring strong, the bellows’ life 
inspires, 

The dormant embers red rekindle first; 

Then plied more urgent, fierce and 
fiercer burst 

Of flame forth belches, and the furnace 
roars, 

And Athos hears it and the Mysian 
shores ; 

So fierce the flames belch'd from those 
bulls’ red maw, 

Roaring, that all men held their breath 
with awe; 

Swallowing up Jason seem’d they, every 


imb, 

Like lightnings’ blaze, yet could not 
injure him. 

Then by the nearer horn each bull to 
seize, 

Drag to the plough, and force him to 
his knees, 

A meant serves—resisting, but com- 


pe 

Breathless, by such assault confounded, 
quell’d. 

Then the Tyndaride, come close be- 
hind, 

Fit the strong yoke and to each strong 
neck bind, 

Attach the iron plough, and thence with 
fleet 

Steps, the flame fearing, to the rock re- 
treat. 

O’er his broad shoulders flinging now 
the shield, 

The twin bulls _harness'd, 
plough'd the field, 

With his spear goading, — snorting, 
they puff'd flame, 

Indignant, but soon yielded, going tame ; 

And nee as the furrows clean the 
cleft, 

The dragon seed he threw to right and 


Jason 


eft ; 

And the strong bulls, their brass hoofs 
planting deep, 

Lab'ring, did steady pace and equal 
keep, 
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Till, three parts of the day the sun's 
course run, 
The ploughing of the acres four was 


one. 

Then glad he loos'd the bulls, and with 
a shout 

Terrified ; and, like birds escaping out 

A shaken bush, they fled, in utter 
fright, 

Home in their caves, and shrouded them 
in night. 

Then Jason, seeing as yet the fur- 

rows bare 

Of harvest, slow retrac’d bis steps to 
where 

His comrades sat, and with his helm 
cool drew 

Water to drink,—then on the green 
bank threw 

His limbs in lazy ease; but his soul 
long’d 

For battle, as a boar, by hunters 
throng'd, 

Whets his tusks, foams, and glares 
with blood-red eyes, 

Impatient of the covert where he lies, 

But, horrent, soon above the fresh- 

sown plain 

Began to bud and shoot the dragon 


grain, ] 
Shot up in blade and ear, as giants 


grim, 

With helm, greaves, breast-plate ar- 
mour'd every limb, 

And sword and spear; full-grown they 
were, and fierce ; 

Their bright arms’ flashing coruscations 
pierce 

The golden skies. 
when snow 

Has whiten’d the broad waste of earth 
below, 
And winds have clear’d the heav'n, 
spark after spark, , 
Star after star bursts brilliant through 
the dark; 

So these sprang up from earth,—and, 
minding well 

Medea's word, throughout his oracle, 

A vast round stone Jason upheaving 
flung 

The gath’ring host of grisly monsters 


Ev'n as at night, 


mong, 
Then crouch’d behind his shield; and 
they the war, 

Blinded, infatuate, as all giants are, 
Address'd each ‘gainst the other, and 
sword plied ‘ 
And spear relentless, each a fatricide. 
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They fell like oaks by storms uptorn 
and riv'n, 

Then, as a meteor darts athwart the 
heav'n, 

Furrowing th’ expanse, a portent dire 
to men, 


So Jason rush'd, like panther from his’ 


den, 

On that vile crew, and slew them as 
they fought ; 

Others by earth as yet but half out- 
brought. 


Or shoulder-high, mow'd he like poppies 
down ; 

Till, like a field of grain, Demeter’s 
crown, 


Laid, broken, by fierce hail—peasant 
and lord, 

Beholding, in one common grief ac- 
cord— 

So lay that giant harvest, reap'd in 
death, 


Not one surviving to draw sentient 
breath,— 


So griev'd Aétes; but the Greeks with 


pride 

Shouted and joy, till Caucasus replied 

In echoes, which the winds far-wafting 
bore 

To distant Halys and the Pontic shore. 

All home return’d now, with the setting 
sun,— 


The day was ended, and the fight was 
won.” 


Lord Crawford does not act 
upon Horace’s precept, “Sit Medea 
ferox invictaque,” but represents 
her as a most modest, tender-hearted, 
weak-willed maiden, forced by fate 
to do violence to her nature, and 
far more deserving of pity than 
abhorrence. She is the victim of a 
conspiracy among the goddesses, at 
whose instigation the god of love 
wounds her with a deadly arrow :— 


“ Argus thus speaking, lightly, on tip- 
toe, 

Glancing round merrily, with his 
bended bow 

Came Eros ent'ring—a sweet breeze of 
spring 

Wafted, advancing, from each folding 


wing— 

Unmark’'d, like ray that woos the morn- 
ing dew. 

From his stor'd quiver forth a shaft he 
drew, 
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Slight, glossy-feather'd, barb'd, with 
poison-groove ; 

’Twas wing’d by pity, sharpen’d ‘twas 
by love, 

With juice of fond Narcissus deadly 


tipp d,-- 

Withal had been in Lethé’s waters 
dipp’d, 

That strong affection, sleep-bound, 
former ties 

Forgetting, should make perfect sacri- 


ce. 

This, by the notch adjusting to the 
string, 

He loos'd at that bright maid who by 
the King 

Sat, doom’d, Medea. She perceiv'd the 
smart, 

But knew not what the sting, nor 
whence the dart. 

Then, softly laughing, turn’d upon his 
heel, 

And sought Olympus. But the subtle 
steel 

Burnt in her heart, unconscious; her 
cheek burn’d, 

From red to pale, from pale to red 
returned ; 

Her heart beat quicker as she look’d 
upon 

Jason, but save of pity thought was 
none— 

Fear for her father's anger, known so 


eu; 

But pity leads to love, as all know 
well. 

She drew her veil around her face, to 
hide, 

Instinctive, her emotion's swelling tide. 

Henceforth the light effulgent of her 


eyes 

Was soft-subdued by human sympa- 
thies, 

Unless when mov'd to scorn, and then 
her ire 

Wak'd in those sunny orbs the slum- 
b’ring fire.” 


It is impossible to read this with- 
out recalling Virgil’s description of 
Dido in similar circumstances, or 
to look upon this picture and on 
that without being struck with the 
contrast in point of execution. 
Lord Crawford might, perhaps, 
deprecate comparison on the ground 
that his work is put forth, not as an 
epic poem, but simply as “a metri- 
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cal tale.” Such a plea cannot, how- 
ever, be admitted; for a metrical tale 
of high adventure extending to ten 
books is to all intents aud pur- 
poses an epic poem, and must stand 
or fall by comparison with such 
standards as ands “ Tliad,”’ 
Virgil’s “ Aneid,’ and Tasso's 
“Gerusalemme Liberata.’ Had 
Lord Crawford recognized and 
remembered this, he would pro- 
bably have delayed the publica- 
tion of his work, which might have 
been greatly improved by a free use 
of the file. He would, on careful 
revision, have been hardly satisfied 
with such a line as 


“Twas wing d by pity, sharpen’d twas 
by love.” 


nor would he have allowed the 
words— 


“Then, softly laughing, turn’d upon 
his heel, and sought Olympus, ’ 


—which refer to Eros—to stand, 
without any mention of a new sub- 
ject, in the midst of lines relating 
to Medea. 

We cannot refrain from remark- 
ing upon another point. In his 
* Propyleum ” or introduction, Lord 
Crawford draws a melancholy pic- 
ture of the spread of revolutionary 
principles, both on the Continent 
and in this country, where he finds: 


“Dignities evil spok'n of,—all that 
most 
Our sires rever'd—all holiest, noblest, 


best, 

In Church and State, that stamp'd our 
England great, 

Presumd base metal, current only al- 
low'd 

By use and custom till new dies be 
struck 

For cents and dollars, pounds to super- 
sede,— 

‘What is’ in all things held to need 
excuse :— 

Vile teaching, viler credence, vilest 
most 
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The cow'rdice of the few that, wiser, 
know 

Such teaching fully, but withhold their 
blame.” 


A little further on he says,— 


“Have we not bound our hearts, our 
wills, with chains 

Of adament, of wealth—unduly priz’d, 

The curse of nations, nurse of low 
desire?” 


Now it appears to us that this sort 
of preaching does not come with a 
good grace from a noble lord whose 
voice is never heard in Parliament, 
who, speaking of his early days, 
says,— 


“T lov'd not whom I mingled with, 
Kept my own lonely path,” 


and who now passes most of his 
time comfortably ensconced in his— 


*“ Southern home, 
The villa-palace and the garden fair 
Where those bright youths and maidens 
whil'd the hours, 
The Black Death raging, and Bocaccio 
told 
Th’ immortal tale of the Decameron.” 


Lord Crawford, with all his 
reverence fur antiquity, appears to 
forget the old adage, that example 
is better than precept. It is all 
very well for him to declaim against 
wealth, while he is in the enjoyment 
of every luxury; but it would be far 
better to take an active part in the 
varied and numerous movements 
carried on for the purpose of im- 
proving the character and amelio- 
rating the condition of suffering 
humanity. If revolutionary opi- 
nions are gaining ground among us, 
the fault is far more with the noble 
and wealthy who neglect the duties 
imposed upon them by their posi- 
tion, than with any others, The 
advance of democracy is not to be 
checked by mere words. 
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Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific. By Rev. W. W. Gill, B.A., 
with a Preface by F. Max Miller, 
M.A. H. 8. Kingand Co.—Mr. Gill, 
during a residence of twenty-two 
years in the Hervey Group of islands 
in the South Pacific, wisely turned 
to account the opportunities afforded 
him for learning something of the 
traditions, mythology, and folk-lore 
of the people among whom he 
laboured as a missionary. By this 
means he was enabled to get a 
better insight into their history, 
manners, and character; to enter 
more fully into their feelings; and 
adapt his teaching and mode of 
dealing with them more perfectly to 
their requirements. He seems to 
have had excellent sources of in- 
formation at his command, and to 
have made the best use of them. 
From the last priest of the shark- 
god, Tiaio, he learnt much that is 
here communicated, and that could 
never have been acquired if the 
priest had not become a convert to 


Christianity, and thus freed himself 
from the sacred obligation to secrecy 
usually observed with the greatest 


strictness. He has also received 
valuable aid from the poet Koroa’s 
grandson, who enjoys the reputation 
of being the best living critic of the 
language and literature, if it may be 
so called. His work may there- 
fore be considered as faithful and 
complete a picture of the intellect- 
ual condition of these islanders in 
their social infancy as can be ever 
obtained. Mr. Max Miiller, in his 
Preface, observes with regard to its 
value :— 


“T confess it seemed strange to me 
that its importance should be ques- 
tioned. If new minerals, plants, or 
animals are discovered, if strange 
petrifactions are brought to light, if 
flints or other stone weapons are 
dredged up, or works of art disinterred, 
even if a hitherto unknown language 
is rendered accessibie for the first time, 
no one, I think, who is acquainted with 
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the scientific problems of our age, 
would ask what their importance con- 
sists in, or what they are good for. 
Whether they are products of nature 
or works of man, if only there is no 
doubt as to their genuineness, they 
claim and most readily receive the at- 
tention, not only of the learned, but 
also of the intelligent public at large. 
“Now, what are these Myths and 
Songs which Mr. W. W. Gill has 
brought home from Mangaia, but an- 
tiquities, preserved for hundreds, it 
may be for thousands of years, sliowing 
us, far better than any stone weapons 
or stone idols, the growth of the human 
mind during a period which, as yet, is 
full of the most perplexing problems 
to the psychologist, the historian, and 
the theologian? The only hope of our 
ever unravelling the perplexities of 
that mythological period, or that 
mythopeic phase of the human in- 
tellect, lies in our gaining access to 
every kind of collateral evidence. We 
know that mythopeeic period among the 
Aryan and Semitic races, but we know 
it from a distance only, and where are 
we to look now for living myths and 
legends, except among those who still 
think and speak mythologically, who 
are in fact, at the present moment 
what the Hindus were before the col- 
lection of their sacred hymns, and the 
Greeks long before the days of Homer? 
To find ourselves among a people who 
really believe in gods and heroes and 
ancestral spirits, who still offer human 
sacrifices, who in some cases devour 
their human victims, or, at all events, 
burn the flesh of animals on their 
altars, trusting that the scent will be 
sweet to the nostrils of their gods, is 
as if the zoologist could spend a few 
days among the megatheria, or the 
botanist among the waving ferns of the 
forests, buried beneath our feet. So 
much is written just now, and has been 
during the last fifty years, on human 
archeology, on the growth and pro- 
gress of the intellect, on the origin of 
religion, on the first beginnings of social 
institutions; so many theories have 
been started, so many generalizations 
put forward with perfect confidence, 
that one might almost imagine that all 
the evidence was before us, and no 
more new light could be expected from 
anywhere. But the very contrary is 
the case. There are many regions still 
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to be explored, there are many facts, 
now put forward as certain, which re- 
quire the most careful inspection, and 
as we read again and again the minute 
descriptions of the journey which man 
is supposed to have made from station 
to station, from his childhood to his 
manhood, or, it may be, his old age, it 
is difficult to resist a feeling of amaze- 
ment, and to suppress at almost every 
page the exclamation, Wait! Wait!” 


Of course, as facts are the foun- 
dation of all true philosophy, the 
greater number and variety of well- 
authenticated facts we can have, 
the better. Mr. Gill, while making 
this collection of songs and stories, 
some. of which are believed to be 
very ancient, and are in a language 
having much the same relation to 
the present Polynesian tongue as 
the Greek of Homer to that of 
Xenophon, endeayroured, as far as 
possible, to banish the mythology of 
ancient Greece and Rome from his 
recollection, lest he should uncon- 
sciously be led to give them a clas- 
sical turn. There is consequently 
every reason to believe that we 
have here an unbiassed, unadulte- 
rated statement of facts not pre- 
viously known, and not likely ever 
to have been learnt, but for excep- 
tional circumstances. Whether 
they will lead to any conclusions 
having an important bearing on 
comparative mythology and anthro- 
pology, time will show. At present 
their influence upon Mr. Max 
Miiller’s mind seems chiefly, if not 
entirely, negative. He has sought 
in vain from Mr. Gill confirmation 
of his views on some points, and 
now preaches the sound doctrine 
of caution and patience, after having 
given an impulse to daring conjec- 
ture, and theorizing as to the origin 
and interpretation of myths, which 
has been carried by some of his 
followers beyond his intention or 
approval :— 


“Let any one who thinks that all 
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religion begins with fetichism, all’ 
worship with ancestor-worship, or that 
the whole of mythology everywhere 
can be explained as a disease of 
language, try his hand on this short 
account of the beliefs and traditions 
of Mangaia ; and if he finds that he 
fails to bring even so small a segment 
of the world’s religion and mythology 
into the narrow circle of his own 
system, let him pause before he 
ventures to lay down rules as to how 
man, on ascending from a lower or 
descending from a higher state, must 
have spoken, must have believed, must 
have worshipped. If Mr. Gill's book 
were to produce no other effect but 
this, it would have proved one of the 
most useful works at the present 
moment. But it contains much that 
in itself will deeply interest all those 
who have learned to sympathize 
with the childhood of the world, and 
have not forgotten that the child is the 
father of the man; much that will 
startle those who will think that meta- 
physical conceptions are incompatible 
with downright savagery; much also 
that will comfort those who hold that 
God has not left Himself without a 
witness, even among the lowest out- 
casts of the human race.” 


Though Mr. Gill was careful to 
guard against any warping in- 
fluence of classical recollections in 
compiling the myths and songs here 
given, he shows a strong preposses- 
sion in his interpretation of them, 
and a natural desire to detect in 
them the traces of a primeval reve- 
lation. Itis questionable whether 
ordinary readers, who do not eagerly 
seek for such indications, will so 
readily discern them. But there 
can be no doubt as to the belief of 
these islanders in a world of spirits. 
One story of an escape from that 
world partially resembles the legend 
of Orpheus and Eurydice :— 


“In the Sacred Islet lived Eneene, 
his wife Kura, and his sister Umuei, 
These women were young and fair, and 
loved to roam the woods in quest of 
sweet - scented flowers, which they 
weaved into wreaths and necklaces. 
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On one occasion they fortunately dis- 
covered a noble bua (beslaria lauri- 
folia), whose far-spreading branches 
were covered with fragrant yellow 
blossoms. The sisters - in-law sat 
awhile at the foot of the tree discuss- 
ing the division of the spoil. It was 
clear that Kura should collect on one 
side of the tree, and Umuei on the 
other. But the great central branch 
seemed the richest prize of all. It 
was eventually agreed that Kura should 
have this treasure. 

“The young women set to work in 
good earnest; but, after a time, it 
became evident that Kura was gather- 
ing more than fell to her share. To 
punish her, Umuei took possession of 
the coveted central branch. The wife 
of Eneene was speedily chastised for 
her covetousness without the interven- 
tion of Umuei; for the branch on 
which she was leaning heavily in order 
to steal some of her sister-in-law’s, sud- 
denly broke. Kura, basket and all, fell 
with the branch of the sacred tree, 
cleaving the earth, and continued to 
fall until she reached !Avaiki, or the 
spirit-world. The ghosts, happening to 
be on the look-out, caught her in their 
arms, s0 that she was not killed by the 
fall. ‘The captive Kura was hurried 
off to a considerable distance, and at 
once firmly tied up to the central post 
of a house. It was settled by these 
infernals—called ‘the army of Ma- 
rama '—that to-morrow Kura should 
be cooked and eaten. A special guard 
was set over her, both blind and aged, 
named Tiarauau. At regular intervals 
the old fellow would shout, ‘E Kura 
e!’ (O Kura), to which the unvarying 
reply of the victim was, ‘E Tiarauau 
e!’ (O Tiarauau). Thus was the blind 
wakeful guardian assured of the safety 
of his prisoner. 

“Now Umuei, witnessing the sudden 
fall and entire disappearance of Kura 
into the very bosom of the earth, ran 
weeping to inform Eneene. Anxious, 
if possible to recover his wife, he be- 
thought himself of his god Tumata- 
rauua, himself manufactured out of 
the bua. Invoking the aid of the god, 
and carrying it in his arms, he went to 
the very spot where his wife had lately 
disappeared; and, pronouncing the in- 
vocation to the divinity of the sacred 
bua tree, the earth opened and he de- 
scended to spirit-land. Eneene at once 
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began to search for his beloved young 

wife, so suddenly removed from his 

sight. Now the name of that particu- 

lar part of nether-world was Marama. 

As, fortunately for Eneene, it was 

night at the period of his entrance, 

his presence in the shades was un- 

noticed. Anxiously wandering about 

from place to place, he heard the loud 

interrogations of the old blind keeper 

and the replies of Kura herself. His 

lost wife was found; but the puzzle 

was how to get her away without ex- 

citing the suspicions of Tiarauau and 

other hungry denizens of the shades, 

Cautiously peering in all directions 

through the darkness, he discovered 
a cocoa-nut tree with eight cocoa-nuts » 
on it. Eneene climbed the tree, care- 

fully plucked a single nut: holding the 
stem between his teeth, he silently de- 

scended to the ground. This process 

was repeated again and again, until the 
tree was cleared, without attracting the 
notice of the ever watchful Tiarauau. 
With extreme care during that long 
night Eneene succeeded in husking the 
nuts and scraping out their contents, 
too, without noise. 

“There were eight paths leading to 
the house were Kura was kept pri- 
soner. Eneene was careful liberally to 
scatter the finely grated cocoa-nut over 
all these pathways, and close to the 
house itself. The rats, scenting the 
rich food, now came by hundreds to 
feast themselves. They even fought and 
quarrelled over the delicious morsels, 
not only on the ground but on the low- 
thached roof, enough to drive a man 
out of his senses. Certainly it seemed 
strange to Tiarauau that the ratsshould 
be so unusually noisy. Amidst this 
turmoil, Eneene climbed the roof and 
cautiously removed part of the thatch 
to discover in what part of the house 
his wife was tied up. At this moment 
the old blind guardian called out, ‘O 
Kura!’ Listening intently to the reply, 
he discovered that his poor trembling 
young wife was in the middle of the 
dwelling. Advancing to where the 
voice seemed to come from, Eneene 
carefully removed part of the thatch, 
put down his hand and touched his im- 
prisoned wife. The astonished Kura 
asked in undertone, ‘ Who that was?’ 
and received the joyful answer, ‘ Your 
own husband Eneene.’ The roof of 
the house was sufficiently low to permit 
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the husband to untie the cords by 
which his wife was tied up to the 
post. He then drew her up on the 
roof to himself. Eneene now directed 
her to descend to the ground, and run 
off as fast.as she could to the foot of 
the closed chasm by which she had so 
summarily entered Avaiki, and there to 
await his arrival. 

*“Eneene now let himself down 
through the low roof, and occupied the 
place of the released prisoner, so as to 
give her time to escape. The old 
guard called out as usual, ‘O Kura!’ 
to which Eneene replied, closely imi- 
tating the voice of his wife, ‘O Tiar- 
auau!’ The trick was not discovered, 
either by Tiarauau or the drowsy in- 
mates of the prison-house. Eneene 
now thought it to be high time to pro- 
vide for his own safety. Crawling up 
through the hole in the thatch, he 
cautiously let himself on the ground 
and ran as nimbly as he could to 
the appointed rendezvous, where he 
found his trembling wife waiting for 
him. 

“There was no time to be lost, for 
he could hear the echo of Tiarauau’s 
stentorian voice giving the alarm. 
Clasping his wife in his arms, he 
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oo the following prayer to his 
god :— 


Pupii-kakaoa, 
Pureke-pureke, 
E ao, e ao! 
Kua avatea ! 


United in one fate, 
We ascend, we rise, 
To light, to light, 
To clear mid-day. 


At these potent words the gloomy rent 
again opened, and both were borne 
through the chasm up to this world of 
ours, where it was still daylight. A 
moment later, and the enraged “ army 
of Marama” would have caught 
Eneene and Kura, so close were 
those infernal hosts upon their heels. 

“The bua was in some islands used 
in the manufacture of idols, on account 
of its fine grain and being almost im- 
perishable. The purport of the myth 
is to indicate the standard faith of the 
past—that the souls of the dead con- 
gregate on this tree, and on its 
branches are borne by a merciless fate 
to Hades.” 


Mr. Gill deserves credit both for 
having undertaken such a task, and 
for the satisfactory manner in which 
he has performed it. 








